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PROLEGOMENA 


On his death in 1959, Felix Jacoby left incomplete the original plan 
for his massive and now standard edition and commentary, Die 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker. Jacoby had managed to complete 
the first three parts out of the six he had planned, namely (T) Genealogy 
and Mythography, (ID) Zeitgeschichte (Jacoby’s idiosyncratic term for the 
most prominent genre, viz. political-military history), and (ID) 
Horography and Ethnography: together 17 sizable volumes, dealing with 
856 consecutively numbered authors, published between 1923 and 
19581. The present fascicle containing biographical fragments from 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. is the first in a series of eight, 
which will provide a critical edition, with English translation and 
commentary, of all extant fragments concerning ancient Greek Biog- 
raphy. T’his project is merely part of a wider undertaking, designed to 
cover the fragmentary remains from several fields of writing more in 
the domain of ancient Greek Aıstory of Literature and Antiquarianısm. 


Ten years ago, Prof. G.-A. Lehmann (formerly Cologne, now Göt- 
tingen) availed himself of the opportunity provided by his concluding 
address to the international colloquium on the «Purposes of History» 
(Leuven, 24-26 May 1988) to plead the case for resuming work on 
‚Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen Historiker without delay?. The appeal 
began to bear fruit when, in February 1991, a small research team 
consisting, at the time, of G.-A. Lehmann, Dr. J. Engels (Cologne), 
Dr. J. Bollansee (Leuven) and myself, gathered for the first time to 
discuss a concrete plan for setting to work on the continuation- 
project. Inıtially, we agreed on a relatively limited plan, concentrating 
on the fragments of Greck political, literary and philosophical biogra- 
phy. The other branches of antiquarian literature which Jacoby had 
considered for inclusion in his “Werkteil IV’, would be addressed, 
so we assumed, at a later stage. However, as my collaborator 


! As the achievement of a single scholar, the FGrHist, even as a torso, ranks as one 
of the greatest realizations, if not the greatest outright, in the domain of Classical 
Philology in the 20th century. See E. MEnscHinG, Texte zur Berliner Philologie-Geschichte, 
VI. Felix Jacoby (1876-1959) und Berliner Institutionen 1934-1939, in Nugae zur 
Philologie-Geschichte 11, Berlin 1989, p. 5-59. 

? Schlußbetrachtung, in H. VERDIN — G. SCHEPENS — E. DE KEvser (ed.), Purposes of 
Hhstory. Studies in Greek Hhistoriography from the 4th to the Second Centuries B.C. (Studia 
Hellenistica 30), Leuven 1990, p. 370-371. 
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1. Bollansee set out to draw up a first, provisional list of authors and 
titles to be incorporated in the collection of Greek biographical frag- 
ments, it soon became clear that in order even to assemble all rel- 
evant data it would be necessary to take more than an incidental look 
at the other materials. T'he close relationship of ancient Greek ‘biog- 
raphy’ to various other forms of “Antiquarianism’, indeed, in some 
cases, its position midway between several literary genres, made it 
impossible to divorce a study of the biographical fragments from the 
other sections envisaged for FGrHist IV. How, for instance, were we 
to draw a dividing line (if any) between literary biography, on the one 
hand, and works in the field of the ‘history of literature’ on the other, 
especially in the many instances of works which seem to represent 
some idiosyncratic mixture of the two? Again, should not a work like 
Περὶ τῶν ἐν Ἐφέσῳ τυράννων be catalogued under “historical collec- 
tions” rather than mentioned, alongside many works on ἔνδοξοι, as 
some form of collective biography? 

Faced with such questions, we were keen to check our provisional 
lists and our tentative ideas for the distribution of all antiquarian 
material in the various categories, against the preparatory notes 
‚Jacoby had left for this part of his magnum opus. Prof. em. H. Bloch 
(Harvard University) was kind enough to make the relevant portion 
of Jacoby’s Nachlass available to the continuation-team. The team 
expanded into a much larger working group, as our initial, relatively 
‘modest’ biography-project shaped into a considerably wider under- 
taking, involving the full programme originally drawn up by Jacoby 
for FGrHist IV: Prof. A. Henrichs (Harvard University), who in June 
1992 brought back to Europe a microfilm and a photocopied set of 
the Jacoby-papers, was the first to join our ranks, which further in- 
creased as Prof. K. Brodersen (Mannheim), Dr. hab. Eveline 
Krummen (Zürich/Bern), Prof. H.-G. Nesselrath (Bern) and Dr. 7]. 
Radicke (Göttingen) committed themselves to our cause. As a fortu- 
nate consequence of parallel initiatives developed independently of 
our own project, an international venture is now underway to com- 
plete FGrHist, or at least the most important parts thereof, more or 
less according to the original plan established in 1922°. Part V, on 
historical geography, which had been cancelled because of the death 
in 1964 of Friedrich Gisinger*, is again part of the programme: the 
edition, translation of and commentary on the fragments concerning 


3 See F. Jacopv, Vorrede to FGrHist I (Berlin 1923), p. V. 
* See H. BLocH, Problems in Editing Fragments of Greek Historians, in W. ScHmip (ed.), 
Die Interpretation in der Altertumswissenschaft, Bonn 1971, p. 112-113. 
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historical geography is to be co-ordinated by a working group of the 
Ernst-Kirsten-Gesellschaft, comprising H.-J. Gehrke (Freiburg), P. 
Funke (Münster), E. Olshausen (Stuttgart) and F. Prontera (Perugia). 
At the same time Prof. Ch. W. Fornara is undertaking the task of 
publishing an updated version of the text left behind by Jacoby for 
the commentary on FGrHist IIIG (Autoren über einzelne Länder. Nr. 
6082-856). 


T'he Jacoby-papers made available to us consist of an ‘Entwurf, 1.6. a 
general plan for part IV, and some 1.000 ‘Zettel’ registering data 
(references to the sources of the fragments and some bibliographical 
information) on individual authors. The few comments, written in a 
distinctively telegrammatic style, are rather unevenly spread over the 
document as a whole. 'T'he scholarly interest of these observations is 
unquestionable, especially when they express Jacoby’s own perplexity 
at the obscurity or ambiguity of much of the evidence. They cannot, 
however, be considered to amount to a proper commentary. For this 
reason, references to the views expressed in the Nachlass will be duly 
made whenever this seems appropriate, but we do not, as a rule, 
intend to provide a complete transcription of Jacoby’s text (unlike 
Fornara, who integrates Jacoby’s more ample, sometimes nearly fin- 
ished notes in German into his commentary to FGrHist 6082-665). 
What strikes the reader most, perhaps, in regard to Jacoby’s com- 
ments as a whole, is the still very unsettled state of affairs, which 
leaves us, in fact, with more questions unsolved than clarified. In 
Jacoby’s ‘Entwurf the authors and / or work titles to be dealt with in 
FGrHist IV are distributed over no less than 24 categories or rubrics 
(some of them with titles in Greek, others in German). At one stage 
he even considers creating more and ‘kleinere abschnitte’. Jacoby 
stresses, repeatedly, the provisional character of the ‘lists’, and we do 
not know how he would, eventually, have arranged the numerous 
and diverse materials —amounting to over six hundred items —for 
final publication. Admittedly, the problems that emerge from his ten- 
tative use of so many rubrics are for the greater part irreducibly 
related to the many types of works to be collected and arranged 
under the aggregate term “Biography, History of Literature and An- 
tiquarian Literature’. But at least some of the perplexing difficulties 
may be laid at Jacoby’s own door, as they appear directly linked to 
his broad definition of 'history’—encompassing “virtually all forms of 


5 The first fascicle, out of a projected total of eight, has appeared: Jacoby, FGrHist 
IIIC, Fascicle 1: Commentary on Nos. 6084-608, Leiden - New York - Köln 1994. 
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non-fiction prose writing” —and to his genos-oriented approach, 
predicated on an early twentieth-century understanding of ‘philo- 
logico-antiquarian literature’, which, needless to say, does not quite 
match the definitions or practices of Hellenistic philologoi’. In this 
connection I may refer the reader to my general presentation of the 
continuation project in “Jacoby’s FGrHist: Problems, Methods, Pros- 
‚pects”®. Besides arguing why FGrHist deserves to be continued, this 
paper touches on the many and varied problems involved in taking 
over such a large-scale project, it evokes the methodological issues 
connected with the selection and categorization of the materials, and 
suggests, in regard to the final layout of FGrHist IV, drastically re- 
ducing the large number of categories to a—hopefully—more man- 
ageable and user-friendly structure in six parts. Adopting this pro- 
posal, the working group agreed to arrange all fragments to be dealt 
with in FGrflist IV under the following headings: IVA: Biography, IVB: 
Hıstory of Literature, Music and Art (including sections entitled Bühnen- 
altertümer, Bibliothekwesen, Pinakes, Kulturgeschichte, Heuremata 
by Jacoby); IVC: Politeiai, Nomoı, and Nomima, IVD: History of Religion 
and Gult, IVE: Paradoxography, Poikilography and Antiquities (meluding 
᾿Αγῶνες, Κτίσεις, Αἰτίαι, Metovouootan); IVF: Collections, Anthologies 
and Hypomnemata (including Apomnemoneumata, Apophthegmata, 
Chrestomathies; Paroemiography). 


So far for the general structure of FGrHist IV. Another problem is the 
question as to which materials should be included under which head- 
ing. In dealing with this question— which inevitably has to be faced in 
any collection of fragments—we were mainly led, as is natural in a 
continuation-project, by the methodological guidelines originally laid 
down by Jacoby and governing his collection as a whole. This means 
primarily that we chose to adhere to the principle of editing together, 
as far as possible, all fragments of different works by a single author. 
However, it was not always clear under which heading an author 
should be classified, if he was active in a wide variety of fields. Having 
considered a number of options, it seemed best to proceed according 


6 C£. ©. Murray, Herodotus and Hellenistic Culture, in ΟὉ 22. (1972), p. 212-213. 

7” This seems to bear out the observation made by S.C. HumpHrevs, Fragments, 
Fethishes, and Philosophies: Towards a History of Greek Historiography after Thucydides, in 
G.W. Mosr (ed.), Collecting Fragments. Fragmente sammeln, Göttingen 1996, p. 207-224, 
esp. p. 208, that Jacoby, having started his collection of fragments from a sharply 
formulated question about the origins of Greek historiography, “does not seem to 
have had any equally clear ideas about later developments.” 

® in: G.W. Mosr (ed.), Collecting Fragments. Fragmente sammeln, Göttingen 1996, p. 
144-172. 
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to the following three hierarchical ground rules. Firstly, the total liter- 
ary output of any writer should be edited in the section pointing to 
the author’s main activity: following this principle, Dikaiarchos of 
Messene and Herakleides Pontikos will, for instance, be included in 
the volume on Hıstory of Literature, Music, and Art (ΝΒ). Due references 
to the separate ‘other’ works by these authors are to be made at the 
appropriate places in the various corresponding sections. Secondly, 
when the main interest of an author cannot be determined, the sheer 
bulk of the fragments should be decisive. Hence the encyclopaedic 
oeuvre of Aristotle will appear in the volume on Πολιτεῖαι (IVC). 
Following our ground rules, the two extant fragments of Aristotle’s 
περὶ ποιητῶν will only be indicated by means of a reference in the 
volume on History of Literature, while the texts themselves will appear 
in IVC, together with all of the other fragments. Thirdly, it may 
make sense to depart from the ground rule in a limited number of 
cases: thus the works of a single author may be split up and treated in 
different volumes, with different numbers, using cross-references. 
‚Jacoby himself occasionally resorted to this method”. A case in point 
within FGrHlist IV is Aristoxenos of Tarentum: he was a key figure in 
both Biography and Literary and Musiwal History, and hence it is fully 
warranted, if not imperative, to split up his fragments into two sepa- 
rate categories, thus doing justice to the author’s pioneering role in 
both genres. 

As a result of the basic ‚Jacoby-principle of keeping together the 
whole output of a given author, we do not intend to provide renewed 
treatment of authors or works which, on the basis of their very na- 
ture, would qualify for inclusion in one of the sections of FGrHist IV, 
but which have, for one reason or another, already been dealt with in 
previous parts of the collection. Reference (without a new number) 
will, of course, be made to Jacoby’s earlier treatment. Here, too, 
exceptions may be made to the rule, where fresh evidence or impor- 
tant new evaluations seem to make it worthwhile reconsidering 
Jacoby’s earlier discussion. As far as the section on biographical frag- 
ments is concerned, the rule of avoiding repetition applies evidently, 
and a fortiori, to all writings already published in FGrfist that deal, in 
one form or another, with (parts of) lives of individuals: such are the 
many Aistorical monographs centring on an individual; encomia or 
‚psogor. For all their closeness to biography, these works remain generi- 
cally different. T'he question also arose as to what to do with fietitious 
works, 1.6. the so-called ‘Schwindelautoren’. Jacoby wanted to include 


° Most notorious is the case of Hellanikos of Lesbos, basically dealt with in 
FGrHist 4, but reappearing in 323a; 601la; 608a; 645a; 687a. 
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them under a separate heading in FGrflist VI. Since it is now uncer- 
tain if there will ever be a part VI and what it might contain, these 
works have been incorporated whenever their fictitious character 
cannot be determined with certainty. T'hus 'Timaios of Lokroi, Περὶ 
τοῦ Πυθαγόρου βίου has been included, but not without strong reser- 
vations regarding the author’s historicity. 


The editors of FGrHist IV realize that any distribution of the remains 
of antiquarian literature over the named categories must inevitably be 
artificial to some extent. To borrow a phrase from an orally delivered 
paper by Sally Humphreys: “antiquarians are a kind of people rather 
than a genre of books”!". The numerous overlaps between the differ- 
ent categories testify to the truth of this observation. In practice too, 
the dearth of our evidence, rendering virtually impossible any conclu- 
sion as to the scope or nature ofa work surviving in only a few poorly 
attested fragments, may make the edition of such a work under a 
given category resemble a bet which it was ill-inspired to make in the 
first place. Yet, for all the justified criticism that the attempt at ge- 
neric classification may incur, together the—by no means strictly 
separate or mutually exclusive—categories constitute a frame(work) 
for studying all remains of the Greek antiquarian tradition ın globo as 
well as the possible interaction between the several subcategories. 
Antiquarian works were written or compiled in a great variety of 
forms and in amazing quantities in both the Greek and the Roman 
world. The lack, so far, of a comprehensive collection of all surviving 
evidence certainly accounts for the fact that hitherto only few at- 
tempts have been made to investigate how, in the ancient Greek, 
Hellenistic and Roman contexts, the studying of antiquities may have 
been related to the writing of history proper. It is only by gathering 
together the fragmentary pieces of evidence and by giving them the 
attention they deserve that we can try to begin to evaluate the contri- 
bution made by antiquarians to the ancients’ use of the past in a wide 
variety of political, national, cultural, and religious settings. T'he ques- 
tion of how their works appealed to the tastes of highly cultured, 
erudite audiences and to the public at large has still to be brought 
into true perspective. 


So much for the basic principles of arrangement per genre. As for the 


practical working methods adopted for the edition of the individual 
fragments, we likewise chose to comply, as much as possible, with the 


10. «Antiquarians: A Problematic Category” (Leuven, March 18, 1997). 
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principles governing Jacoby’s edition. This means, among other 
things, that only those passages where an ancient author is mentioned 
by name qualify for inclusion in this edition: a (more or less) accurate 
assessment and interpretation of the texts thus collected is already 
difficult and hazardous, as it is, without the addition of anonymous 
and, therefore, speculative material rendering the problems even big- 
ger and increasing the editor’s sense of insecurity. Furthermore, the 
available text material will be divided into two categories, the first 
comprising the testimonia pertaining to the life and work of an author, 
the second containing the “fragments’ of his various writings. By the 
very nature ofthe material which the student of a fragmentary writer 
has to work with—quotations by later authors, embedded in an ac- 
count devised by the quoting author, which is often entirely different 
from the original context—, it is obvious that the problems which 
present themselves do not merely concern the reconstruction of the 
original context of the fragments and the analysis and interpretation 
of their contents. In the first place, a quotation has to be separated 
from the cover text!! in which it has been inserted. Accordingly, it 
should be borne in mind that (after the example set by Jacoby him- 
self) the ancient texts which are included in FGrAist IV have not been 
edited in the philological sense of the word, resting on a renewed 
examination of the original manuscripts or papyri: as a rule, the texts 
will be given such as they appear in what is accepted as the best 
critical edition available for each individual source (with a reduced 
critical apparatus and on the understanding, of course, that some 
additional emendation may always prove necessary). Instead, the ed- 
iting activity mainly consists in the delimitation of what can, in each 
individual case, count as a fragment: where does the quotation begin? 
Where does it end? What is the degree of authenticity preserved in 
the “ quotation”? Wholly in keeping with the manner in which Jacoby 
chose to present the testimonies and fragments in the first three parts 
of FGrHhist, different typographical styles will be used in the text- 
edition for indicating the different degrees of certainty to which por- 
tions of the fragmentary text can be traced back to the lost work. In 
this respect, three levels will be distinguished: where a verbatim ex- 
cerpt is given, the text will be printed in expanded modus (Sperrdruck); 
when the citing author merely gives a paraphrase or an indirect or 
abridged reference, the text will be presented in normal typeface, 
while parts of the fragmentary text that are doubtful are given in petit 


!! On the notion ‘cover text’, see Jacoby’s FGrHist: Problems, Methods, Prospects (cf. τι. 
8), p. 166-167. 
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druck. We have also opted, in the presentation of the texts, for main- 
taining the distinction between fragments surviving with or without a 
title and/or book number. For the user’s convenience, however, these 
texts will not be separated (unlike in Jacoby). If it is possible on more 
or less plausible grounds (to be explained in the commentary) to 
attribute fragments to a given work or to a certain book, we have 
presented them at their putative place, but have indented the left 
margin in order to draw attention to the hypothetical nature of their 
attribution!?. All in all, only the addition of an English translation of 
the testimonia and fragments (printed on the opposite page) will con- 
stitute a significant departure from Jacoby’s practice!°. Yet, this 
scemed to us a sensible thing to do, and not just as an essential, 
sometimes even critical, part of the editor’s task of providing an inter- 
pretation of the text, but also in view of the fact that knowledge of 
Greek is no longer considered to be a prerequisite for beginning the 
study of the ancient world. In this way we hope to make the sources 
accessible to the non-specialist and to readers not versed in Greek 
who may be interested in the history of (ancient) historiography, and 
also to encourage the use of fragmentary texts at an carly stage of 
academic instruction. 

In order to mark the difference between the volumes published by 
F. Jacoby himself and the ‘Fragmente der griechischen Historiker’ 
continued, our numbering starts from 1000. References to FGrHist con- 
tinued should be made as heretofore. T'hus, the Suda-testimonium on 
Skylax’ work on Herakleides of Mylasa, discussed under number 
1000, should be referred to as FGrAhst 1000 T 1. 


To some, the publication of a fascicle covering the pre-hellenistic 
period may seem an unlikely beginning for the collection of fragments 
of Greek biographical writing. It has long been an accepted theory 
that Greek biography came into being at the beginning of the Hellen- 
istic period, when some pupils of Arıstotle started writing works with 
the purpose of verifying how ethical theories applied in the frame- 
work of a real, individual life. Another breeding ground appeared to 


!2 This, in fact, is the method adopted by F. Wert, Die Schule des Aristoteles. 

13 Actually, the idea that the addition οἵ ἃ translation could be a useful supplement 
to many a user does seem to have crossed Jacoby’s mind as well: see [Vorwort] 
FGrHist IIIb, Kommentar zu Nr. 297-607, Leiden 1955. 
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be early Alexandria, where the need for a ‘catalogue raisonne’ for the 
newly-founded library, as well as the scientific pursuits of grammar- 
ians and philologists, stimulated studies in the field of literature on an 
unprecedented scale. The thesis that both centres gave a decisive 
impetus to the birth of biography as a literary genre was most impres- 
sively formulated by Leo in his epoch-making analysis of ancient 
biographical form: Die griechisch-römische Biographie nach ıhrer literarischen 
Form (Leipzig 1901). Leo availed himself of the then popular tool of 
‘Formgeschichte’ for identifying, within the ancient biographical tra- 
dition, two separate basic forms of writing the life of an individual— 
the ‘Suetonian’, scholarly-systematic and the ‘Plutarchean’, historical- 
chronological type. He traced these types back to their presumed 
peculiar origins in the ‘Alexandrian’ and ‘peripatetic’ schools respec- 
tively. Criticism of this view was prompted, among other things, by 
the discovery of a substantial fragment of the life of Euripides by 
Satyrus (POxy 1176), which unambiguously showed that Leo’s formal 
approach had been forcing a straitjacket on the evidence. "The failure 
of 'Formgeschichte’, bringing increasing recognition that it may well 
be beyond our grasp to historically pinpoint the Hellenistic origins of 
Greek biography, naturally led scholars to apply a more open, less 
‘formal’ approach and to study, on a more systematic and intense 
scale than Leo and other previous scholars had done, the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C. as a potentially important formative period. 
Especially in the second half of this century, several important contri- 
butions point to a variety of biographically interesting focal points in 
early epic, lyric, historical, as well as philosophical and rhetorical 
literature!*. This tendency in modern research received Momi- 
gliano’s full scholarly support and was actually reinforced in his now 
standard survey of The Development of Greek Biography'°. Rivalling D.S. 
Stuart’s “half-hearted attempt to seck the origins of Greek biography 
in the fifth century B.C.”, Momigliano, in the wake of H. Homeyer’s 
important paper Zu den Anfängen der griechischen Biographie (1962), set 
himself the task of exploring the origins of biography in early classical 
literature more systematically than ever before. His discussion, tenta- 
tive though it is, amounts to a zealous plea in favour of the view that 
“the first Greek biographies and autobiographies seem to belong to 


4 For an interesting survey of recent work, see I. GarLo, Nascita ὁ svilupbo della 
biografia greca: aspetti e problemi, in 1. GALLoO -- L. Nicasteı (cd.), Biografia e autobiografia 
degli antichi e dei moderni, Napoli 1995, 7-22 

15. Momigliano’s discussion of fifth and fourth century B.C biographies and autobi- 
ographies, in chapters II and III respectively, takes up even more pages (p. 23-64) 
than his treatment of the subsequent period From Arıstotle to the Romans (p. 65-100). 
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the period between 500 and 480 B.C. and to be contemporary with 


the first works on genealogy and periegesis!®.” 


It is undoubtedly due more to the current shift of interest in bio- 
graphical scholarship than out of a strong personal conviction 
prompted by the probative force of the relevant fragmentary evi- 
dence, that we decided to open the present collection of biographical 
fragments with a first fascicle on the evidence dating from the fifth 
and fourth centuries. In this respect it should, first and foremost, be 
emphasized that (as anyone familiar with the literature on the subject 
knows) most of the claims about the early fifth and fourth-century 
beginnings of Greek biography are based, to an alarmingly large 
degree, on the presence of biographical narratives or elements of 
biographical interest incorporated in other genres as, for instance, 
epic poetry or the works of historians like Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Xenophon. Since the basic principle adopted in the present collection 
stipulates that the expression of biographical interest in various forms 
of non-biographical literature must be kept separate from the writing 
of biography proper, such passages—illuminating as they may be to 
all those engaged in tracing the history of how biography came into 
being as a genre of its own—do not qualify for inclusion here among 
the biographical fragments. To trace biography’s varied pedigree in 
all sorts of literary genres gocs far beyond the task of the collector of 
the biographical fragments: his more modest aim is to make available 
the extant fragmentary evidence of supposedly separate biographical 
works, which may be regarded as early, perhaps only ‘embryonic’ 
specimens of biographical writing. 

Ihe distinction between ‘biographical’ and ‘non-biographical’ 
works may be clear to modern theory. Its practical application to the 
ancient evidence, however, proved to be delicate, especially in the 
initial stages of the development of the genre. The very position of 
early biographical works midway between several literary genres pre- 
cludes the adoption of neat criteria, both as to contents and form, by 
which one could readily recognize the works under discussion as 
specimens of biographical writing. Often, moreover, eligible work- 
titles or scraps of evidence proved too poorly attested (and without 
any context) to support any positive conclusions on their biographical 
nature or purpose. This state of affairs in the study of early Greek 
biography helps to explain why ‘evidence’ which appears to be highly 
significant in the eyes of one scholar, may, according to another, 


16. p. 101. 
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hardly bear any meaningful relationship to the subject”. It goes with- 
out saying that under these circumstances the selection of the authors 
and fragments to be included in the present volume proved to be 
particularly difficult. Given the minefield that is early Greek biogra- 
phy—virtually every piece of evidence is contested—it was impossible 
for us to aim at anything even remotely complete in the presentation 
of the relevant evidence, and hence, there are inevitably omissions 
and inclusions which will annoy or surprise some readers. In Jacoby’s 
own words: “wie man’s macht, macht man’s falsch.”!® 

As modern criticism remains strongly divided as to how to evalu- 
ate the contribution of fifth and fourth century B.C. Greek literature 
and culture in the formation of Greek biographical writing, differ- 
ences of opinion were also naturally reflected within the team prepar- 
ing the continuation of FGrAhst IV. In the absence of any ‘formal’ 
criteria (such as, for instance, the word βίος as part of a title) or a 
concept of generic propriety which, at the earliest, arose at the begin- 
ning of the Hellenistic Period, we were mainly led by pragmatic con- 
siderations. The material presented in this fascicle are the fragmen- 
tary remains of works which scholars have been labelling—whether 
adamantly or hesitatingly, and not necessarily unanımously—as ‘bio- 
graphical’ treatises or, at least, as compositions deserving our atten- 
tion as early intimations of the later, formally constituted genre. T’hus 
we hope, in view of the themes that became prominent in later 
biographical writing, to have offered at least a fair and representative 
sample of the remains of works on politicians, on the ‘Seven Wise 
Men’ and on philosophers. Following our basic principles it was de- 
cided that works with generic titles such as Περὶ ποιητῶν, Περὶ 
μουσικῶν and Περὶ τῶν (τριῶν) τραγῳδοποιῶν belong ın globo to the 
part on Literary History, but require a cross-reference duly marked in 
IVA. All works dealing with Homer, including those entitled Περὶ 
Ὁμήρου, will also be edited together as part of FGrHist IVB. In the 
presentation of the fragments it seemed sensible to try to combine the 
basic chronological order, running from the early fifth (FGrflist 1000: 
Skylax of Karyanda) to the late fourth centuries B.C. (FGrHist 1013: 
Philiskos of Miletos), as far as possible with a topical arrangement, 


17 Skylax’ work on Herakleides of Mylasa is a case in point: according to 
Momigliano (and others) it may well constitute the beginning of proper biographical 
writing; H. Homeyer (Zu den Anfängen der griechischen Biographie, in Philologus 106, 1962, 
p- 75-85), however, does not even take it into account as a relevant piece of evidence 
for the history of biography. 

18 Vorrede, in FGrHist ΠΑ, Berlin 1926, III. 
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keeping together the authors that deal with the Seven Wise Men 
(FGrHist 1005-1007) and the ‘biographers’ of Plato (FGrHist 1008- 
1011). 


Despite the many claims that authors of the ‘classical’ period already 
engaged in some kind of biographical writing, and that some ofthem 
might even be credited with having invented the genre, we have not 
come across a single unambiguous piece of evidence attesting the 
existence of biographical writing as such in the pre-Alexandrian era. 
As is apparent also from our commentaries, the scarching analysis of 
even the most promising fragments has been, more often than not, a 
sobering experience. T'hough we have been looking for possible clues 
to bridge the gap between the ‘antecedents’ or early intimations of 
biography and its formal constitution!”, the evidence presented in this 
fascicle can hardly be considered to provide the missing link(s). But 
ultimately it must be left to the historian of ancient biography to 
judge how the potential fragmentary evidence for full biographical 
writing published here can possibly relate to the much larger body of 
biographical evidence incorporated in other genres. 


The following are the fascicles scheduled to appear as part of FGrHist 
IVA: Biography: 


* [VA 2 Hellenistic Period (IlIrd Century B.C.) 

* IVA 3 Hellenistic Period (Hermippos the Oallimachean, of Smyrna) 
* [VA 4 Hellenistic Period (Late Illrd - Early IInd Century B.C.) 

* I VA 5 Hellenistic Period (IInd Century B.C.) 

* [VA 6 Hellenistic Period (Late IInd - First Century B.C.) 

* I VA 7 Period of the Roman Empire and undatable fragments 

* I VA 8 Adespota 


19 As Homeyer (cf. note 17) appropriately remarked, when pointing out the ge- 
neric ‘gap’ that separates these ‘early expressions of biographical interest’ and the 
writing of biography proper in the Hellenistic Period: “Die Lücke zwischen den 
Anfängen der biographischen Darstellung und dem biographischen Schrifttum des 
ausgehenden 4. Jahrhunderts wird sich kaum je befriedigend schließen lassen.” (p. 
85). Compare J. Geiger’s perceptive comments: “While willingly acknowledging the 
contributions of Homeyer and Momigliano towards understanding the rise of the 
biographcial interest in general and the lives of statesmen and gencrals in particular, 
I must insist that these explorations did little towards answering the question when 
and how did it happen that entire works came to be devoted to ‘the account of the 
life of a man ... from birth to death’ instead of forming minor themes, digressions or 
incidental descriptions in recognized literary forms such as History.” (Cornelius Nepos 
and Ancient Pohtical Biography, Stuttgart 1985, p. 15). 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 
NOS. 1000-1013 


2 1000 SKYLAX OF KARYANDA ΤΊ 


1000 (= 709). Skylax of Karyanda 
(second half 6th cent. B.c.-after 480 B.c.) 


T 


1 (FGrHist 709 T 1 = GGM Ip. XXXIV) Suda Σ 710 s.v. Σκύλαξ Καρυανδεύς 
(πόλις δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῆς Καρίας πλησίον ᾿Αλικαρνασσοῦ τὰ Καρύανδο): μαθηματι- 
κὸς καὶ μουσικός. Περίπλουν τῶν ἐκτὸς τῶν Ἡρακλέους στηλῶν: Τὰ κατὰ 
Ἡρακλείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα: Γῆς Περίοδον᾽ ᾿Αντιγραφὴν πρὸς τὴν 
Πολυβίου ἱστορίαν. 


2 δ᾽ om. A 3 τῶν «ἐντος καὶ; ἐκτος τῶν τοῦ "Hp. στηλ. (.]. Vossius; τῶν ἐντὸς τῶν Mue, 
Bernhardy 3 τῶν ἐκτὸς τοῦ G * μυλασῶν ΘΜ Μυλασέων» 5 Τὰ κατὰ ... ἱστορίαν 
om. F 
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1000 (= 709). Skylax of Karyanda 
(second half 6th cent. B.c.-after 480 2.c.) 


T 


1 Skylax of Karyanda (Karyanda is a city in Karia near Halikarnassos). He 
was a mathematician and musician. [He wrote] an Account of the Coasting 


Voyage outside the Pillars of Herakles; Stories about Herakleides, Tyrant (or King) of 
Miylasa; Circuit of the Earth; Reply to the History of Polybios. 
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1000 (= 709). Skylax of Karyanda 
(second half 6th cent. B.c.-after 480 2.c.) 


T 


(1) The text ofall ofthe testimonies and fragments concerning Skylax 
of Karyanda (hereafter 5.) have already been edited in the present 
collection under no. 709. S. is treated there together with other writ- 
ers of Indika. For a full discussion of 5. and of the works to be attrib- 
uted to him the reader is referred to the commentary ad locum!. Jaco- 
by, following his editorial policy of dealing with the entire output ofa 
given author in one place, definitely did not intend to reserve extra 
space for S. in the volume on biographical fragments: S. does not 
figure on his hand-written list of authors to be included in part 
FGrHist IV. Jacoby, as we shall see, had scholarly motives of his own 
for not considering S. as a possible ‘biographical’ author. 

There are, however, two reasons for reconsidering here the most 
important questions raised by the title Τὰ κατὰ Ἡρακλείδην τὸν 
Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα, mentioned in the Suda-entry. One reason is 
that—contrary to Jacoby’s warning —, we are inclined to accept the 
present-day communiıs opimio according to which the work on Heraklei- 
des is an authentic piece of writing to be attributed to the late 6th- 
century explorer of India, S. of Karyanda. While we can only specu- 
late as to whether Jacoby, subjecting his views to a final revision now, 
would have altered his opinion, nothing in his preparatory notes, as 
far as these are available to us?, encourages the belief that he would 
have ceased entertaining serious doubts as to both the authorship and 
authenticity of S.’s work on Herakleides. His very last published word 
on the problem appeared in 1957, in the ‚Nachträge zum Kommentar to 
FGrHist 10, and takes issue with the evolving scholarly consensus in 
the following terms: “Aber die frage nach zeit (und echtheit) der in 
der Sudavita verzeichneten schrift Τὰ κατὰ Ἡρακλείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν 
βασιλέα des ‘Periplographen’ Skylax ... ist noch komplizierter als man 


! The commentary on FGrHist 709 will be edited on the basis of Jacoby’s papers 
by C.W. Fornara. 

? These are the provisional lists and preparatory notes concerning all authors to 
be dealt with in FGrAist IV-VI, kindly made available to us by Prof. H. Bloch 
(Harvard University). The handwritten notes include, among other things, a number 
of interesting observations on the old logographers homonym, Skylax of 
Halikarnassos (‘Zettel’ 944), which show, at least in outline, how Jacoby intended to 
deal with all related problems involved in FGrAist 709 T 1. Jacoby’s own draft 
commentary on FGrHist 709 was not available to us. 
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gemeinhin annimmt.”®. It is more than interesting to look at the 
reasons for this great scholar’s (mis)apprehension. T'he main obstacle, 
as we shall see below, turns out to be Jacoby’s broader, evolutionary, 
view of the development of Greck historiography, which allows no 
conceptual space for such a specialised form of historical writing as 
far back as the start of the fifth century 8.6. 

A second reason for undertaking a fresh discussion of the problems 
connected with the title in question is that many critics have gone to 
the other end of the scholarly spectrum, especially in the last decades, 
and have been labelling S.’s work on Herakleides with amazing con- 
fidence as a bios or biography. Admittedly, most of these utterances 
have been made loosely and lack any attempt at justification. Some 
able scholars, though, have been arguing at some length their case for 
considering S.’s book as some sort of biographical work or even for 
greeting the author as the first biographer in Greek literature? . In 
contrast, others—including, quite significantly, some notable critics 
who have been projecting the origins of Greek biography in various 
forms of literature in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.—have flatly 
denied the biographical character of the work on Herakleides? or 
have simply ignored it®. 

Together these controversial views constitute suflicient grounds for 
re-addressing, in the framework of the present collection, the ques- 
tions raised by the title Τὰ κατὰ Ἡρακλείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα. 
What do we really know or can we reasonahly surmise about the 
character of this work? The circumstance that merely the six words of 
its title survive, and, then only in a demonstrably erratic Suda-article, 
compiled some 1500 years after the work was probably written, is 
bound to offer a wide range of possible views and interpretations. 
T'he paucity, moreover, of the surrounding evidence (itself in part 
fragmentary) which can be securely brought to bear on the author, 
the subject of the work and the circumstances of its composition, 
would seem to make the fragment under discussion particularly apt to 
fit any theory. In our examination we shall start with a survey of the 
problems raised by the text transmitted in the Suda, and then scruti- 
nize the evidence concerning both Skylax and Herakleides with a 
view to discovering possible clues as to the nature of the work. 


3 FGrHist I (second edition), Leiden, 1957, p. 543. 

* The Italian scholars Mazzarıno (1966: 83-87), MomisLiano (1971: 29-30; 36- 
38; 44) and, in their wake, also ΡΈΒΕττι (1979: 2 with n. 3; 64-66). 

> However (1962: 82 n. 1): “Die Titelfassung läßst eine Geschichtserzählung 
vermuten, zumal noch Sosylos Herakleides erwähnt.” 

6 Leo (1901: 85-117) makes no mention of 5. in his otherwise well-documented 
overview in ch. 5. Nor is S. discussed by Stuart (1928). 
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For several centuries agreement has existed among classical scholars 
that the notice on S. in the ‚Suda represents a garbled version involv- 
ing more than one homonym’. The lemma is composed as follows. 
After the identification of the author as a citizen of Karyanda (Kapv- 
ανδεύς) and an ensuing geographical note, explaining that Karyanda 
is a city in Karla near Halikarnassos (πόλις δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῆς Καρίας πλησίον 
᾿Αλικαρνασσοῦ τὰ Καρύανδο), S. is characterised as a μαθηματικὸς καὶ 
μουσικός. ‘His’ list of works comprises four items in the following 
order: (1) Περίπλους τῶν ἐκτὸς τῶν Ἡρακλέους στηλῶν, (2) Τὰ κατὰ 
Ἡρακλείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα, (3) Γῆς Περίοδος, (4) ᾿Αντιγραφὴ 
πρὸς τὴν Πολυβίου ἱστορίαν. 

Depending on how one wishes to allocate these titles, there are at 
least two and perhaps three different ‘Skylaxes’ lurking in this entry. 
Only two things are evident from the start: (a) S. of Karyanda, the old 
‘logographer’ (sce 709 T 2) and explorer ofthe Indian coasts by order 
of Dareios I (I 3a = Herodot. 4, 44), can safely be credited with the 
work first mentioned in the catalogue, the Periplus; and (b): this same 
author cannot possibly have written the Reply to the History of Polybios. 
The latter work is widely believed to be that of Skylax of Halikarnas- 
sos, the mathematician and astronomer mentioned by Cicero as a 
contemporary of Panaitios®. The qualification μαθηματικὸς καὶ μου- 
σικός given by the Suda seems to suit his particular profile’. The 
possibility of a third Skylax must be entertained for the third work in 
the catalogue, the Γῆς Περίοδος, if only on the assumption that this 
title is to be regarded as a duplicate of the fourth century B.c. Peri- 
‚plus'®, circulating mistakenly under S.’s name and now well-known as 
the Pseudo-Scylax. If, however, as some critics have suggested, Γῆς 
Περίοδος is to be understood as a “Map of the World”, it could point 
to the map which the old S. may have added as a graphic supplement 
to his literary work!!. There would then be no need to involve Ps.- 
Skylax as a possible third author. 


7 See already Vossıus (1623: 19); MÜLLER (1849: 183); von Gurscnmm (1854). 

8 See Cıc., Div. 2, 88: Scylax Halicarnasseus, familiaris Panaetü, excellens in astrologia 
idemque ın regenda sua cwitate princeps, totum hoc Chaldaeicum praedicendi genus repudianıt. 
[“Skylax of Halikarnassos, an intimate friend of Panaitios and an eminent astrono- 
mer, besides being the head of the government in his own city, utterly repudiated the 
Chaldacan method of foretelling the future.”] Cf. Gisinger (1927: 624), with refer- 
ence to previous literature, inter aa, MÜLLER GGM 1 prol. XXXVIH. 

° Cf. Nıesunr (1815: 125); von Gurscnmm IV (1853); Jacosy (Zettel 944); 
Pererri (1979: 63-64). 

!0 "This view was held by von Gutschmip (1854, 141-146). 

!! In this, he would have followed Anaximander’s and Hekataios’ manner: see 
GisinGer (1927: 624-625) and ΡΕΒΕΤΤΙ (1979: 2 and 69-70; & 1983: 91-92); Schmid 
— STÄHLIN (1929: 701 ἢ. 6) consider this an unlikely possiblity. 
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Whatever the correct number of authors, in the course of the 
history of modern scholarship the work Τὰ κατὰ Ἡρακλείδην τὸν 
Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα has been variously allocated to all possible ‘Sky- 
laxes’ mentioned so far. T'he old ἀνὴρ Kapvavseüg (cf. also 1 3a; 4; 5) 
is by far top of the bill, especially since the discovery of the Sosylos- 
papyrus (see below); but the fourth century B.c. namesake was sug- 
gested by Niebuhr!?, whereas Müller pleaded the case of 5. of Ha- 
likarnassos'®. 

In view of the intermingling of ‘*historical’ and ‘geographical’ writ- 
ings in the ‚Suda catalogue of titles, Müller sought to explain the con- 
fusion as the result of the lexicographer conflating several sources 
while composing this entry!*. As often happens in such cases, titles 
naming the same work differently in different sources may have been 
erroneously taken as indicating separate works. Thus, in Müller’s 
view the ‘Periplus’ and the ‘Periodos’ are simply different labels for 
the Account of the Coasting Voyage outside the Pıllars of Herakles, written by 
the old logographer. In a similar vein, proposing a possible solution 
for Ta κατὰ Ἡρακλείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα, Müller suggested that 
the phrase may be seen as a description of the contents of the 'Avtı- 
γραφὴ πρὸς IIorößıov!, the work written by S. of Halikarnassos. How 
exactly the confusion could have come about is, of course, a matter of 
speculation. But the notion that the Suda may have fused two lemma- 
ta into one, is at least as likely as that he was erroneously processing 
information from different sources. Peretti believes that the error of 
combining two consecutive lemmata devoted to homonyms—S. of 
Karyanda and S. of Halikarnassos—was all the more easily induced 
by the common geographical background of both writers: the Suda- 
article still points out the proximity of their respective cities. One 
could perhaps take a further step and raise the question whether the 
fusion of the lemmata was not intentional. In this case we would have 
to understand the lexicographer’s inserted note on the vicinity of 


12 NIEBUHR (1815: 126). On this view Jacoby committed the following observations 
to paper: “dass im 4. jhdt. jemand über karischen dynasten schrieb, ist wenigstens 
nicht unmöglich. Aber Sosylos 176 ΕἸ macht den Skylax Herodots so gut wie sicher” 
(Zettel 944). 

13 MüLter, FHG II 183; GGM 1, Proleg., p. XXXVIL. 

14 Mürter, FHG II 183: “e compluribus auctoribus corrasos”, cf. also MÜLLER (1855: 
XXXVM. 

15. While acknowledging that Herakleides is absent from the extant pages of 
Polybius’ Aistories, MÜLLER (1855: XXXVIH) surmised that a Carian ‘petty king’ 
(regulus) of that name may have been mentioned in a lost portion describing events 
involving Mylasians in Lykia and Karia, freed by the Romans after the war against 
Antiochos UI (cf. Porye. 30, 5. 11-16). Müller’s view found no acceptance with 
modern scholarship and was rightly rejected by Jacoby (Zettel 944). 
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Halikarnassos and Karyanda as some sort of justification on his part 
for combining two articles into one'®. 

Given the highly problematic ‘context’ in the Suda, there is but one 
work, in Jacoby’s view, which can securely be attributed to S. of 
Karyanda. As the typographical presentation of the text of FGrHist 
709 T 1 makes plain, this is the Περίπλους τῶν ἐκτὸς τῶν Ἡρακλέους 
στηλῶν, which has been printed in expanded size!’. Its authenticity 
can be adequately vouched for on the basis of seven fragments"®. 
Herodotos (4, 44 = FGrHist 709 T 3a), furthermore, describes S. of 
Karyanda’s exploratory mission!”, and probably knew and used the 
Periplus, directly or indirectly. 

However, several other passages from Herodotos (5, 121-122 com- 
bined with 5, 37) have been invoked, even as early as 1854, with a 
view to ‘rightfully’ restoring to 5. of Karyanda the authorship of the 
work on Herakleides which Müller had denied him: according to von 
Gutschmid’s plausible argument, the old S., being a contemporary 
and fellow-countryman of Herakleides, was the obvious man to write 
about this Carian national hero and king of Mylasa who, in the 
course of the Ionian-Carian revolt, succeeded in ambushing and rout- 
ing a Persian army division together with its leaders”. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the discovery of the 
Sosylos-papyrus (Würzburger library) adduced new evidence, appar- 
ently corroborating the inferences drawn from Herodotos and further 
narrowing the scope for speculation about the enigmatic title Τὰ κατὰ 
Ἡρακλείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα. Ihe fragment in question, taken 
from Sosylos’ History of Hannibal (FGrHist 176 F 1), contains part of the 
narrative of a naval battle, most probably that between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians off the mouth of the Ebro in 217 2.c.?!. As 


6 In this respect the Suda’s method, although not very commendable in itself, 
would constitute a parallel to the practices of some modern scholars who sec no 
harm, for instance, in identifying Euanthes of Samos and Euanthes of Miletos in view 
of their proximate provenance (cf. FGrHist IVA2, 1018 ἃ 1019). 
7 Itis perhaps a mere coincidence that one manuscript of the Suda—Laurentianus 
55,1l—only mentions the Periplus and has dropped all other works from the catalogue 
of writings. See critical apparatus. 
® FGrHist 709 F 1-7. Aristotle seems to be quoting from S.’s work in F 5. For a 
brief, but useful general discussion of later authors mentioning the work of S. On 
India, see ALLam (1977: 60-63). 
9 To be dated between 519 and 512 B.C: see OrsHAusen (1991: 78). 
20 von GurscHm (1854: 141-146). On the Herodotos-passages, sce also the fur- 
ther comments by LEsranD (1946: 58-59 with n. 2) and VırcıLıo (1975: 131-132). 
1 This identification was tentatively proposed by WiLcken (1906 : 127-136) and 
is—although not fully ascertained (compare Porve. 3, 95-96 and Liv. 22, 19-20) and 
in spite of Jacoby’s reservations voiced in the commentary on FGrAhtst 176 F 1 (ID, 
p- 603-604)—accepted by most scholars today: see SEIBERT (1993a: 261-262) with 
bibliography; and Zecenmi (1997: 1061-1062); FERonE (1992) proposed some new 
readings of the papyrus text, endorsing the case for the Ebro-battle. 
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allies to the Romans, the Massaliotes, so we are told, remember be- 
fore entering battle the stratagem which Herakleides of Mylasa had 
successfully applied against the Phoenician ships En’ ᾿Αρτεμισίωι. By 
imitating Herakleides’ diekplus-tactic the Massaliotes succeed in out- 
manoeuvring the Carthaginians and secure victory for the Romans. 
Wilcken, the first editor of the papyrus, assumed that the battle en’ 
᾿Αρτεμισίωι was identical with the battle of the first day fought off 
Euboea between the Greeks and Persians in 480 B.c.??”. Hence he 
identified the Herakleides referred to with the personage already 
known from the Suda and Herodotos”?. In spite of a number of re- 
maining questions which will be addressed below—they concern 
Herodotos’ silence on Herakleides’ naval feat as well the difliculty of 
fitting in the Mylasian’s action into his account of the battle off Ar- 
temision—the Würzburger papyrus led scholars to agree that there 
was such a work as 7he Stories about Herakleides and that its author was 
the old S.?*. Additional support was given to Wilcken’s view in an 
important paper by Bengtson?®, in which, among other things, fresh 
evidence on a possible Athenian context for the composition of S.’s 
work on Herakleides is discussed (see below). It was this very article 
which provoked Jacoby’s warning (cited above) against the ‘oversim- 
plified’ beliefs commonly held concerning the authenticity and the 
authorship of S.’s work on Herakleides. 

In contrast to the broad scholarly consensus on these matters, 
Jacoby stands apart as a dissenting voice. His doubts, which were but 
cautiously expressed in the commentary on FGrHist 176 F 1?°, seem 
to have persisted and increased over the years. His reluctance, one 
suspects, is more a matter of firmly held general views about the 
origin of Greck historiographical writing than of unprejudiced evalu- 
ation of the relevant evidence. The heart of the matter is revealed in 
his hand-written notes on Skylax of Halikarnassos. There we read 


22 Described in HEropor. 8, 9-11. 

23 WILCkEN (1906: esp. p. 119-127). On the title βασιλεύς, see Wilcken (1906: 120). 
As HornBLOweER (1982: 59) suggests, Herakleides may have been king not merely of 
the Mylasians but of the Carian κοινόν which met at Mylasa. 

2: Still, there is difference of opinion about the question whether Sosylos was 
actually referring to S.’ work or was only indirectly aware of it. T'he rather vague 
φασίν which introduces the reference to Herakleides (III 6), may point to his use of 
some collection of strategemata: compare Jacoby’s firm statement to this effect in his 
commentary on FGrHist 176 F 1 (IID, p. 605): “S hat jedenfalls nicht das alte buch, 
sondern cher eine zusammenstellung von στρατηγήματα (with earlier bibliography) 
benutzt.” Vide infra, p. 16. 

25. See Bengtson (19545). 

26 Thus, in his commentary on FGrHist 176 F I (IID, p. 605) he writes: “über 
Herakleides hat Skylax geschrieben, dessen identität mit dem kapitän des Dareios nicht ganz 
sicher ist” (my italics, G.S.). 
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that a title such as Τὰ κατὰ τὸν Ἡρακλείδην τῶν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα is 
highly problematic at the beginning of the fifth century Β.α.27. As ἃ 
possible alternative solution he suggests seriously considering the pos- 
sibility that the author of the Reply to the History of Polybius—-Scylax of 
Halikarnassos—may have written a further historical work, namely 
the work on Herakleides. Curiously enough, this idea must have left 
Jacoby considerably perplexed, since in the same breath he admits 
that both the place of the work on Herakleides in Suda’s list and 
Sosylos F 1 militate against such a supposition. 'T'he title Τὰ κατὰ τὸν 
Ἡρακλείδην τῶν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα confronted the author of FGrAhst 
with a serious dilemma: either accept the most obvious conclusions to 
be drawn from the evidence and admit the existence of “das alte 
Buch”, written by 5. of Karyanda?®, or cast suspicion on the transmit- 
ted title which, if declared authentic, would prove a serious obstacle 
to his evolutionary view of Greck historiography. This view, as is well 
known, places the writing of κοίναι πράξεις at the beginning of Greek 
historiography and explains the emergence of all sorts of specialized 
historical monographs as the result of subsequent development, inau- 
gurated by the writing of general history itself. Finally, Jacoby seems 
to have decided the Skylax/Herakleides-issue on the basis of his gen- 
eral theory. His tentative way out of the disturbing difficulties is out- 
lined in the following reasoning: “Sein [scı. Herakleides’] andenken 
hat die in Καρικά übergegangene volksüberlieferung erhalten. Wer 
daraus ein sonderbuch machte und warum bleibt unsicher. Aber 
wenigstens die zeit des Panaitianers passt nicht slecht, auch wenn 
man als verfasser lieber an einen Mylasenser denken möchte (über 
die befreiungskämpfe dieser stadt mit Rhodos, 5. Polyb. [XXX 5-6]; 
Liv. [XLV 25]” (Zettel 944). To postulate, however, yet another au- 
thor (another Skylax ?) compiling at some unknown time a separate 


27 "The statement is part of Jacoby’s criticsm of Müller’s proposal to identify the 
work on Herakleides with the Reply to the History of Polybios. Notwithstanding this, 
Jacoby is willing (a) to take Müller’s main point that S. of Halikarnassos could be the 
author of the work on Herakleides too, and (b) to share his predecessor’s conviction 
that it would be an utterly strange thing for a logographer like S. of Karyanda to 
have written the kind of “particularem historiam” about a coeval, which τὰ κατὰ τὸν 
Ἡρακλείδην τῶν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα apparently is. “Dagegen muss man ernsthaft 
erwägen (obwohl die stellung in der liste und Sosylos F cher dagegen sprechen), ob 
ihm dann nicht eine weitere historische schrift gehört - -τὰ κατὰ τὸν Ηρακλεί δην 
τῶν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα, die im anfang des 5. jhdts. v. Chr. starke schwierigkeiten 
macht.” 

28 In the commentary on the Sosylos-papyrus (176 F 1) Jacoby seems to be rather 
open to this option. In a similar vein, he added, on Zettel 944, a supplementary note 
to the title Τὰ κατὰ τὸν Ἡρακλείδην τῶν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα, as follows: “Aber Sosylos 
176 F 1 macht den Skylax Herodots so gut wie sicher.” 
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monograph out of a local history of Karia (Kapıxa), which had pre- 
served the popular oral memories of Herakleides’ feats, seems to us to 
be an unwarranted and needlessly complicated case of special plead- 
ing. A more open, less dogmatic view of the origin of Greck historiog- 
raphy—which is in itself commendable for several reasons”’—is all 
that is needed to make room for the more economic and reasonable 
solution which the available evidence spontaneously suggests: the old 
S. of Karyanda, and none other, ought to be credited with the work 
on his contemporary and fellow country-man Herakleides of Myla- 
sa?". The wider historiographical consequences of this view will have 
to be assessed elsewhere®!. 


Whereas the Sosylos papyrus greatly helped to clarify the discussion 
about the authorship and the authenticity of the ‚Stories about Herakleı- 
des (without, however, entirely laying it to rest), the reference, in col- 
umn ΠῚ 1-11, to Herakleides’ achievement ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρτεμισίωι fuelled 
speculation in another direction: was it really, as Wilcken believed, to 
be understood as a reference to the well-known naval engagement of 
480 2.c. in the Euboean waters? How, on that view, are we to explain 
Herodotos’ silence about Herakleides’ role in the battle? And how, in 
addition, should one account for the rather startling fact, recorded by 
Sosylos, that the Massaliotes towards the end of the third century B.c. 
still kept detailed memories of Herakleides’ achievement? "The way in 
which these closely related questions are answered, will, naturally, 
have repercussions on how we envisage the possible contents and 
perhaps also the character of S.’s work on Herakleides. 

T'he Artemision-discussion goes back to the time of the publication 
of the Sosylos-papyrus. Objecting to Wilcken’s view, Rühl main- 
tained that Herakleides’ action as described by Sosylos was absolutely 
incompatible with Herodotos’ account in 8, 9-11??. He therefore pro- 
posed identifying Sosylos’ battle ἐπ ᾿Αρτεμισίωι with some (unknown) 
sea-battle fought in the course of the Ionian Revolt near Carian Ar- 
temision®®. The possible objection that no such sea-battle has been 


29 For the latest criticism of Jacoby’s evolutionary view of the origin of Greek 
historiography, see FOwLER (1996). 

30 This is communis opinio today: cf. the succinct treatment of 5. (n. 288) in 
HorstETtTer (1978: 164-165). 

3! T intend to do this in a paper on Herodotus and the Historical Tradition, in E. 
BAKKER — I. DE Jong — H. van Wees (ed.), Herodotus: A Handbook (Handbooks. Supple- 
ments to Mnemosyne), Brill, Leiden (forthcoming). 

32 Rüur (1906); cf. also BiragEL (1922: 32). 

33 On this location, see StrABo 14, 2.2 (c. 651). 
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recorded was judged immaterial by Rühl?*, who, on the contrary, 
emphasised that his solution had a double advantage over Wilcken’s 
previous attempt: not only could the absence of a reference to Herak- 
leides’ action by Herodotos be more easily explained; but a naval 
encounter off the Carian coast would also fit in with the geographical 
theatre in which the Mylasian hero was known from other passages in 
Herodotos to have operated successfully. Rühl’s hypothesis found fa- 
vour with a number of scholars, among them Bilabel and Jacoby®”. 
However, since evidence of a naval battle near Carian Artemision is 
lacking, I tend to agree wıth Wilcken’s brief reply that Rühl’s pro- 
posed ‘solution’ serves only to put off the whole problem®®. 

Another explanation along the same lines was also attempted. Set- 
ting out from the assumption that one needed at least to reconstruct 
a plausible historical background for the uncommon fact that at the 
end of the third century B.c. Herakleides’ naval exploit was still famous 
among the Massaliotes, other scholars were led to search for some Ar- 
temision in the Western Mediterranean area. A possible location was 
spotted by Munro in 1926: he proposed the site Hemeroskopeion, a 
Massaliote foundation on the Iberian coast, with, on its promontory, 
a temple to the Ephesian Artemis’. Describing the place, which was 
once used by Sertorius as a naval base, Strabo writes that it was also 
called “Dianium”, the equivalent [in Greek] of Artemision: καλεῖται 
δὲ Διάνιον, οἷον ᾿Αρτεμίσιον. 8 On Munro’s Iberian hypothesis Her- 
akleides is claimed to have fled to the West after the failure of the 
Ionian Revolt (Lade 496 2.c.). There, at about 490 B.c.?°, he might 
have become involved as a commander in an otherwise unrecorded 


“1 (RünL 1906: 357) “Dass uns von einer Seeschlacht bei einem Artemision in 
Kleinasien nichts überliefert ist, ist ohne Gewicht, denn nach dem Gefecht von 
Pedason erfahren wir ja bei Herodot, unserer bis dahin einzigen Quelle, überhaupt 
nichts mehr von Herakleides.” 

35 BıraBEL (1922: 32); Jacopy in his commentary to FGrHist 176 F 1 (IID, p. 605); 
Lesranp (1946: 58-59 n. 2); compare also ScHmip — STÄHLın (1929: 701-702 n. 9): 
“Bei Artemision 480 kann Herakleides nicht mitgekämpft haben.” 

36 Wırcken (1907: 512). The very criticism Rükr (1906) had been voicing against 
WILCcREN (1906) was, mutatis mutandis, used against him by Hıcnerr (1963: 395), who 
maintained that “a victory of the type presupposed by Sosylos cannot be fitted into 
Herodotus’ narrative of the Ionıan Revolt.” 

37 Munro (1926: 289). 

38 StraBo 3, 4.4 (c. 159). 

> ΟΕ Munro (1926: 289), and, independently, also Mazzarıno (1947: 13); 
Pererri (1979: 65-66). ManGAnaro (1959: esp. 290) thinks that a date at about 500 
B.C. is possible, but see VırcıLıo (1975: 131). 
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sea-battle between ‘Phoenicians’ (1.6. Carthaginians) and Massaliotes 
ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρτεμισίωι (now Cap Nao on the Spanish coast). T'he thesis of a 
naval battle at Cap Nao has proved attractive to several scholars* 
and has, in some quarters, even attained the status of a 'factoid’*! of 
ancient history. 

Despite the apparent double advantage of explaining Herodotus’ 
silence more adequately*? and of providing the Massaliotes with a 
specific ground for recalling Herakleides’ stratagem*?, serious doubts 
may be entertained as to the historical, topographical and historio- 
graphical presumptions underlying the Iberian hypothesis. Not only 
does it give rise to the same objection formulated against the ‘Carian’ 
solution, namely that no historical record survives of this alleged ‘fa- 
mous’ battle. Admittedly, our historical tradition is far too defective to 
turn this argumentum e silentio into a fatal objection against postulating 
at least the possibility of such a naval encounter. Olashes between 
Carthaginian and Massaliot fleets are likely to have occurred in this 
area more than once**. More damaging, however, to the propounded 
thesis is the fact that we cannot be sure that the spot where the battle 
allegedly took place, was ever called ‘Artemision’*. Strabo’s phrase 
οἷον ᾿Αρτεμίσιον can hardly be attributed the value of a toponym: it is 
clearly a gloss added by the geographer in order to explain to his 
Greek audience the meaning of the Latin Dianıum. Above all, howev- 
er, the rationale underlying this whole reconstruction must be called 
into question. T'o claim that a proper historical selting 15 required for the 


40 See BoscH-GIMPERA (1950) and, in addition to the bibliography in MANGANARO 
(1959), PErETTI (1979: 2 with n. 2 and 65-66); Huss (1985: 67) and RouirLLarD (1991: 
236) (both with caution). Compare also ΕΈΒΟΝΕ (1992: 128 n. 4). 

+! The victory of the Massaliotes over the Carthaginian fleet on the Spanish coast 
near Cape Artemision (490 B.c.) under the command of ‘king’ Herakleides of Mylasa 
is simply related as a straightforward fact by PaLLorrmo (1987: 96). The latter even 
goes on to speculate on its occurence at the same time as Marathon, which, in his 
view, may be interpreted as a symptom of a joint (also coordinated ?) attack of Persia 
and Carthage against the Greek world. For other examples in the field of ancient 
history of “the process by which mere hypotheses attain the apparent rank of estab- 
lished fact”, see F.G. MAIER (1985). 

#2 As a matter of course, an event in the far West did not fall within the scope of 
his Histories. 

#3 Both advantages are stressed by Pererri (1979: 65-66). 

Ἢ "The—partly controversial—evidence can be found in Huss (1985: 67), with 
bibliography. More recently, see also RoumLarp (1991: 236-237) and AMELING 
(1993: 127-128); the latter, however, remarks rightly: “Der Sosylos-Papyrus gehört 
nicht an diese Stelle” (p. 128 n. 52). 

#5 ΟΕ Hıcnerr (1963: 395-396) and pace MAnGANARoO (1959: 286-288). 
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Massaliotes to have remembered Herakleides’ action®®, is, we believe, 
entirely erroneous. 


Upon closer inspection the reference to Herakleides’ achievement in 
Sosylos’ account does not so much require a historical as a historio- 
graphical explanation. Except for Wilcken and Ferone, all interpreters 
of the Sosylos’ fragment have been overlooking the basic fact that the 
tale of Herakleides’ prowess is not part of Sosylos’ actual description 
ofthe sea-battle, but of an account in which he is looking back on it. 
As Wilcken perspicaciously deduced from Sosylos’ use of the aorist in 
πᾶσαι μὲν διαφόρως ἠγωνίσαντο (II 2-3), the battle at that stage of his 
narrative is already over. T'he aorist κατέστησαν in line 8 of the same 
column corroborates this observation. The portion of text preserved 


on the papyrus, then, must be seen—and interpreted accordingly—as 


an ἐπιμετρῶν λόγος 7, added to the narrative proper. In evaluative 


comments of this kind Greek historians used to express their personal 
views concerning events they described and provide an appraisal of 
them. After-battle comments, such as we have here, normally judge 
the achievements of both sides. This is exactly what we find in the 


6 "This point is the main thrust of MAnGAnaRo (1959) criticizing BEnGTson (1954/ 
55) “sul piano della interpretazione storica” (p. 286). The Italian scholar argues that 
the phrase οἱ Μασσαλιῶται μνήμηι προγενεστέρων καὶ κατωρθωμένων πράξεων 
ἐπακολουθοῦντες should be interpreted in the strict sense of the Massaliotes remem- 
bering and imitating the successes of their own forefathers (“dei loro padri 1 Massalioti!”) 
(see, esp. p. 284-285). Ihe corollary is that Herakleides’ stratagem must belong to 
“una battaglıia combattuta dagli antenatı dei Massalioti nel mare iberico”. This inter- 
pretation, however, is far from compelling for the following combined reasons: (a) the 
strict interpretation proposed would seem to run counter to the wider acceptance of 
προγενέστεροι in the sense of “predecessors”, “previous generations”; (b) μνήμηι as 
well as προγενεστέρων καὶ κατωρθωμένων πράξεων lack the article, indicating that the 
reference to “achievements of previous generations” is made in very general terms; 
such general interpretation of the phrase in the sense of “successes of the Greeks in the 
past” makes perfect sense in view of the ensuing contrast to the Garthaginian rivals of 
the Massaliotes (καὶ τῶν Καρχηδονίων ἐπιπλεόντων); (0) one may also wonder how the 
crucial role of Herakleides—surely not one of the “antenati dei Massalioti””, but 
explicitly identified as τὸμ Μυλασσέα μὲν τῶι γένει (III 6-8)—could be fitted into a 
reference to a strictly ‘Massaliot’ past. Manganaro suggests that he was appointed as 
“commander ofthe Massaliotes” (p. 290). A more general reference to the past scems 
to offer a more economic and appropriate explanation: because of his achievement 
ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρτεμισίωι Herakleides had undoubtedly carned his place within the ‘Greek’ 
tradition (in the same way as S. of Karyanda, writing in Greek, was considered to be 
a Greek author). Significantly, Sosylos does not mention Herakleides’ Carian origin 
in the present context. 

Ἢ Compare Porys. 7, 7.7. Other instances are discussed by P£pecH (1964: 408- 
410). According to Polybios Ephoros was pre-eminent in making of ἐπιμετροῦντες 
λόγοι (see FGrHist 70 T 23 = Porye. 12, 28.10). FEroneE (1992: 135 n. 22; 139) 


considers the S1exnAoug-narrative to be a “digressione di carattere tecnico-militare”. 
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papyrus. In regard to the Carthaginians it is said that they did not 
fight the sea-battle in a manner worthy of their fatherland and fell 
short of the most brilliant achievements of their forefathers: ναυμαχ 
ὦν οὐ]δὲν ἄξιον ....... τῆ]ς πατρίδος [...... τῶν] προγόνων [ἐνδοξότατα] 
πραττομένων (I 9-14). On the Roman side the Massaliotes’ ships are 
singled out as having been instrumental in achieving the victory: 
ἤρξαντό τε γὰρ πρῶται καὶ τῆς ὅλης εὐημερίας aliltfılaı κατέστησαν 
Ῥωμαίοις (II 6-9). An ensuing section ofthe papyrus, column III, then 
goes on to explain where the Massaliotes derived their tactical supe- 
riority from: “they were instructed by historical tradition about the 
formation employed at Artemision by Herakleides, a Mylasian by 
birth, outstanding among his contemporaries because of his intelli- 
gence” (O]i [Μα]σσαλιῶται προιστο[ρη]κότες τὴν συμβο[λή]ν, ἣν En’ 
᾿Αρτεμισίωι [φα᾿]σὶν Ἡρακλείδην ποι[ήσ]ασθαι τόμ Μυλασσέ[α μ]ὲν 
τῶι γένει, διαφέ[ρον]τα δ᾽ ἀγχινοίαι Toy καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἀνδρῶν). Imitating 
Herakleides’ diekplous-tactic the Massaliotes succeeded, as he once did, 
in beating the ‘Phoenicians’ at their own game. 

Ihe parallel between the naval tactics used by Herakleides 
and those used by the Massaliotes is given appropriate attention in 
Sosylos’ account (cf. HI 23-25:”Onep ἐποίησε κἀκεῖνο-«ς; ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἔμπροσθεν καιρῶν) and stressed by a strikingly similar evaluation of 
the respective merits of the parties on each of the occasions: on ac- 
count of his tactical skills used ἐπὶ τῶν ἔμπροσθεν καιρῶν Herakleides 
is praised as the man who κατέστη τῆς νίκης αἴτιος. The recurrence of 
this very phrase in Sosylos’ appraisal of the Massaliotes in II 6-9 
(afilt[ıJaı κατέστησαν) is surely not unintentional and reveals an au- 
thor who is at pains to strengthen by all available means the corre- 
spondence between the events in question. His emphasis of the simi- 
larity between the two events 15 clearly the author’s way of imparting 
the message that the Massaliotes behaved in a manner worthy of the 
finest representatives within their ‘Greek’ tradition. This is, indeed, 
what he is about to reaflirm in a seemingly concluding note at the 
end of column III: Τότε δ᾽, ὥσπερ εἰρήκαμ[εν] οἱ Μασσαλιῶται μνήμηι 
προγενεστέρων καὶ κατωρθωμένων πράξεων ἐπακολουθοῦντες ...(“On 
that occasion, as we have said, following their memory of successful 
achievements in the past...”) 

Although comparisons are a typical ingredient of ἐπιμετροῦντες 
λόγοι in general*®, it will be worthwhile, in order to properly evaluate 
the methods and procedures adopted by the historian Sosylos, to 
consider his text within the wider perspective of the tradition of 


18. δὲς Ρέρεοη (1964: 408-410). 
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Greek historiographical writing about the West. The strong —bhut, 
admittedly, all but obvious—JIinks established between the late third 
century B.c. sca-battle and the famous naval episode in the Persian 
Wars fought in the Euboean straits in 480 B.c. are in themselves 
reminiscent of a familiar pattern. The tendency to draw parallels 
between all crucial events in the history of the West and those in 
metropolitan Greece is a well-known characteristic of Western Greek 
historiography: it can already be observed in Pindar and becomes a 
standard feature of historiographical tradition in the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. Ihe links were established by various devices: while 
Pindar used association®”, Ephoros found a way of connecting events 
by means of his assumption of a coordinated Persian-Carthaginian 
master plan to attack the Grecks in both parts of the Mediterranean 
simultaneously. Timaios, for his part, made ample use ofthe device of 
synchronizing?”. Against this background one can imagine a literary 
man like Sosylos being keen to find his own ‘Eastern’ parallel for the 
Ebro battle. Given the previous ‘classical’ links—all relating to the 
struggle of the Greeks against the Persians—and given the “Phoeni- 
cian’ opponents of the Massaliote Greeks, he went through the tradıi- 
tion of the Persian wars and appears to have found in the Heraklei- 
des-story an episode bearing sufhicient tactical resemblance for him to 
draw a parallel. In the present state of our knowledge, the question 
must be left open as to whether Sosylos read the story in S.’s mono- 
graph or became aware of it through some collection of Stratagems. 
The latter option is perhaps the more likely, since Sosylos, in his 
capacity as Hannibal’s teacher and companion®!, may be expected to 
have been well-acquainted with this kind of tactical literature, which 
undoubtedly must have appealed to the Carthaginian’”. 

The chronological distance, however, of more than two and a half 
centuries between the Artemision and the Ebro sca-battles confronted 
Sosylos with a special problem: he could not avail himself of the 
common devices identified above for drawing parallels between 


Ὁ PinDar. Pyth. 1, 70-80 recalls the battles of Kyme (474 B.c.) and Himera (480 
B.c.) along with the victories at Plataca and Salamis. Cf. Burron (1962: 105-106). 
See also KıErDorrF (1966: 29ff.; 41-43); Amen (1993: 18-21). 

50 Ephoros’ (FGrHist 70 F 186) and Timaios’ (cf. Dıop. 11, 24.1) accounts of the 
battle of Himera are analysed by AmeuınG (1993: 26-33). Of. also ScHEpEns (1994: 
266-267), with bibliography. 

51 FGrHist 176 ΤΊ = Nepos, Hann. 13, 3. 

52 See SEIBERT (1993b: 31-33) and Zecckmı (1997). On Hannibal’s outstanding 
record as a military genius in later tradition, see Liv. 35, 14. 5-12; Appıan., ον 38-39; 
Prur., Flam. 21; Prur., Pyrrh. 8. 5; cf. Lev£ouve (1957: 654-660); BRODERSEN (1991: 
104-106); SEIBERT (1993a: 57-82). 
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events in West and East. In the present case only “historical memory” 
could help to bridge the gap, and that is why we find this concept 
playing a role in Sosylos’ account: the μνήμη of the Massaliotes at III 
29 echoes the foregoing more emphatic προιϊιστορηκότες of col. III 3- 
4. Προιστορέω is a rather special verb used to state that the Massali- 
otes recalled the particulars of Herakleides’ action. As a matter of 
fact, the phrase is apter for describing Sosylos’ own ‘preparatory his- 
torical enquiry’ than the act of remembering ascribed to the Massal- 
iot captains: the one and only reason why they are represented in this 
way can be none other than the historian’s endeavour to link their 
sea-battle with the celebrated naval engagement in the Persian wars. 
Still, the device used remains remarkably artificial, and the Massali- 
otes will surely have been surprised themselves to read how they 
were, rather unrealistically, engaged in searching their historical 
memories before giving battle to the Carthaginian fleet”®. 


At the end of this rather lengthy ‘circumnavigation’ of the Mediterra- 
nean in search of the right ‘Artemision’ we come then to the follow- 
ing conclusions. Firstly, as we lack positive evidence for either a Car- 
ian or an Iberian Artemision, speculations about hypothetical places 
with this name scem a waste of time and should be dismissed as 
attempts at explaining obscurum per obscurius°*. Secondly, the evaluative 
frame of thought in which Sosylos inserted his Artemision-reference is 
bound to make any option other than the famous battle in Euboean 
waters a priori unlikely: hailed within Greek tradition as a “corner- 
stone” in the struggle for freedom’, *Artemision’ qualified as an ob- 
vious term of comparison for exalting the Massaliotes’ fighting as 
worthy of their forefathers’ great successes’®. Thirdly, Sosylos’ lauda- 
tory—and maybe historically exaggerated—assessment of the Massa- 


53 The interpretation given here of προιστορηκότες fully endorses G.A. Lehmann’s 
ironising and perceptive remarks: “Und ihr Sieg über die Karthager beruht auf 
nicht weniger als einer glücklichen historischen Erinnerung an ein Strategem aus der 
Zeit der glorreichen Seeschlachten des Xerxeszuges ... Offenkundig soll ja doch 
Sosylos’ gelehrte Notiz zur Person des Herakleides von Mylasa die kühne 
Verknüpfung der Seeschlacht an der Ebro-Mündung mit der grossen Zeit der 
Perserkriege regelrecht belegen und legitimieren.” See LEHmann (1974: 177-178), 
with appropriate comments on Sosylos’ εὐχερεία and on the rather dubious authen- 
ticity of the ‘historical tradition’ rendered by him (p. 179-182). But Sosylos’ obvious 
bias and embellishments do not necessarily entail Polybios’ credibility or justify the 
despising arrogance of his criticism (FGrAist 176 T 3 = Porye. 3, 20.5). 

54 Compare LEHMann (1974: 178). 

55 See Pınpar. Dith. fr. 77 BERGK. 

56 It should be borne in mind that Sosylos’ History of Hannibal, no doubt, primarily 
aimed at reporting Hannibal’s struggle with the Romans to a Greek audience. 
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liotes’ vital contribution to the Roman victory certainly betrays the 
anti-Roman bias of his historical work. However, his glorification of 
the Greek tradition need not necessarily be incompatble with the 
pro-Carthaginian tendency of his account. Being an indisputable fact 
of history, the defeat of Hasdrubal’s fleet was not concealed by him, 
but explained. Having stated that the Carthaginians did not live up, 
on that occasion, to the most brilliant record of their πρόγονοι (I 9- 
14)—a term which in the context may include the “‘Phoenicians””’—, 
Sosylos was careful to point out that they only were retreating after 
having faced the moment of ultimate danger (ἀνεχώρουν eig τ]ὸν 
ἔσχατον [ἐλθόντε]ς κίνδυνον) (I 24-26). Last but not least, the van- 
quished, ifthey so wished, could read into Sosylos’ account some kind 
of excuse: after all, their Phoenician ancestors had, in perfectly anal- 
ogous circumstances, experienced a similar setback when, lined up in 
the Persian fleet off Artemision, they saw themselves out-manoeuvred 
by the clever Herakleides. By reenacting his stratagem the Massali- 
otes made history repeat itself. Seen in this light, Sosylos’ resourceful 
manipulation ofthe Herakleides-story was a device that served more 
than one purpose. 


If, as has been shown, the sea-battle off Artemision in the Euboean 
straits is the only reasonable option left for Sosylos’ historical prece- 
dent, a few words should still be added about the much-debated (and 
exaggerated) problem of Herodotos’ silence about Herakleides’ diek- 
plous-manoeuvre in 480 B.c. Why Herodotos, who elsewhere in his 
work mentions both 5. of Karyanda°® and Herakleides, was less talk- 
ative about the exploit than we would expect him to be is a question 
to which there can be no definite answer: the historian from Halikar- 
nassos, in spite of his impressively rich and detailed account, must 
have known still a great many more individuals and stories than those 
he mentions in his Aistores. 

Although one can only speculate about the reasons why Herodotos 
has nothing to say concerning Herakleides’ alleged tactical genius and 
prowess, I shall nonetheless make two suggestions. The first is that, in 
reality, the Carian’s role may have been much less impressive than 
the version Sosylos conjures up in his parallel to the Ebro-battle. One 
can reasonably suspect that Sosylos’ (ultimate) source, S. of Karyan- 


57 (ΚΕ BirAger (1922: 31). 

58 Besides Hekataios Skylax is the only logographer’ mentioned by Herodotos (see 
Heropor. 2 143; 5, 36; 5, 125; 6, 137), albeit as an explorer and not as an author 
(see HERoDoT. 4, 44). 
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da, may already have presented an embellished account featuring 
Herakleides as a Carian national hero, possibly for reasons of propa- 
ganda”°. A second, and closely related observation is that Herodotos, 
basing himself on Athenian informants, may have been more intent 
on glorifying the contribution of the Athenians°®. In his narrative, 
then, he may have felt that it was unnecessary and/or inappropriate 
(whether for personal, political or compository reasons) to single out 
Herakleides’ manoeuvre as something relevant to the story he wanted 
to 1615], This being said, it is important to note that Herodotos’ 
account of the battle on the first day does not preclude the possibility 
of Herakleides’ action, even if it remains difficult to tell whether the 
tactic described by the pater historiae matches that described by Sosy- 
los®, 


Not a single fragment survives from S.’ Stories about Herakleides. What 
we can elicit about their contents from Herodotos (5, 121-122; 5, 37) 
and Sosylos Fl—although without achieving any kind of certainty, 
since neither of these authors can be shown to have used S.’ work 
directly as a source—revolves around two nuclei. Firstly, S. most 
probably narrated Herakleides’ actions against the Persians as leader 
ofthe Carian forces during the Ionian-Oarian uprising (499-496 2.c.). 
The other highlight was his naval manoeuvre at Artemision against 
the Phoenician ships. Since by 480 Β.α. Herakleides was fighting on 
the Greek side (whereas the Carian navy remained incorporated into 


59 (ΚΕ Bengtson (1954/55: 306-307). This is perhaps why the victory in Sosylos’ 
account (III 23-27) turns out to be an undecided battle in HERoDoT., 8, 11. 

60 As assumed by Bengrson (1954/55: 305-306). 

61 C£. Auzam (1977: 64-65). Some critics, arguing e silentio, have drawn the conclu- 
sion that Herodotos was not aware of S.’s book on Herakleides: sce LEGRAND (1946: 
58-59 n. 2); ΡΕΒΕΤΤΙ (1983: 89). Such inference is neither compelling nor likely: as 
Bengtson (1954/55: 305) has observed, Herodotos’ remarkable recollection of de- 
tails, such as the names of all three Persian generals, in his account of Herakleides’ 
military action in Karia during the Ionian revolt, points rather to a written than to an 
oral source (HERonpor. 5, 121). 

62 See Koester (1934: 81-96, esp. 92-96); cf. Bengrson (1954/55: 301-302). But 
given the substantial differences of views between Herodotos and Sosylos, as outlined 
above, it would be rather ill-advised to try to use the account of the latter to histori- 
cally supplement the narrative of former. Cf. Hıcnertr (1963: 396) and, for slightly 
different reasons, also TAarn (1908: 216-217). Leumann (1974: 178-179) strongly 
stresses the incompatibility of the two accounts and draws from it the rather unlikely 
conclusion that—since Herodotos apparentiy knew and used S.’s work on 
Herakleides in his account of the Carian-Ionian uprising (cf. HeRopor., 5, 37 & 
121)—the ‘Skylax-Biographie”e most probably did not deal explicitly with 
Herakleides’ feat at Artemision. As a corollary the latter tradition is assumed by him 
to be a “nachherodoteische Version”. 
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the Persian fleet), it is a reasonable guess that after the collapse of the 
Ionıan revolt he may have come to Greece, and most probably to 
Athens®? along with other Carian refugees. Herakleides seems to have 
been successful in both of his enterprises. Furthermore, as Wilcken‘* 
alrcady pointed out, his routing of an entire Persian army group en 
route to Pedason by the use of a stratagem (see Herod. 5, 121) seems 
to have an inner affınity with the tactical cleverness shown at Artem- 
ision. Both events shed equal light on the characterisation ofthe man 
by Sosylos as διαφέρων ἀγχινοίαι τῶγ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἀνδρῶν (column III, 1. 
8). It may be tempting—although this is, in the present state of our 
knowledge, undoubtedly an unwarranted step—to suppose that both 
events were described by S. with a view to characterising his fellow- 
countryman and contemporary as a kind of Carian 'I'hemistokles. 
Such an account might point to a ‘biographical’ trait in the stories 
told by S., if only we could be sure that the phrase διαφέρων ἀγχινοίαι 
was, indeed, part of the original story told by S. (and not added by 
Sosylos or his ‘stratagematic’ source). T'he little we can surmise about 
the contents of S.’s work hardly suffices to substantiate any specific 
claims about its scope and character. In order to justify speculation 
about its ‘biographical’ nature we would also need to know at least 
something about the larger context in which the two ‘stories’ were 
inserted. As a matter of principle, the function and meaning of any 
segment of a narrative should be judged from the nature of the entire 
work and not vice versa. 


Yet, if mere repetition of a hypothesis were an argument, a strong 
case could be made for considering S.’s work on Herakleides to have 
been a biography. A variety of commentators have called it either ‘a 
sort of biography’”°°, or, quite simply, a bios or ‘"biography’°®, or have 
even assigned 5. the rank of “first biographer in Greek literature. ”®7 
Whereas most of these contentions are made without any attempt at 


63 ΟΕ Bengtson (1954/55). 

64 Wircken (1906: esp. p. 119-127). 

65 While phrases like Drews (1973: 34) “biographical essay” or (Pererri 1979: 64) 
“un specie di bios” would seem to suggest something less than a full-fledged biogra- 
phy (cf. also Momigliano 1971: 29), LEGRAnD (1946: 58-59 n. 2), for his part, believes 
that the work, given its title, Τὰ κατὰ Ἡρακλείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα, was “quelque 
chose de plus ample qu’une simple biographie”. 

66 Benarson (1954/55: passim, yet once with the alternative ‘Volksbuch’: p. 305); 
MangGanaRo (1959: 286); Drews (1973: 35); LEHMmann (1974: 177-178); VIRGILIO 
(1975: 131); HorsTETTER (1978: 164-165); 

67 Mazzarıno (1966: 83-87), Momscriano (1971: 29-30; 36-38; 44) and, in their 
wake, also PEr£rrti (1979: 2 with. n. 3; 64-66; and 1983: 89); HoRNBLOWER (1982: 21). 
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Justification, some scholars at least have taken care to mention possi- 
ble alternatives or have answered the question as to the character of 
the work with a non liquet°®. The most straightforward affırmation of 
the work’s biographical character is found in Peretti’s introduction. 
Apparently capitalizing on Sosylos’ characterization of Herakleides as 
διαφέ[ρον]τα δ᾽ ἀγχινοίαι τῶγ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἀνδρῶν, he writes: “Egli (scıl. 
S. of Karyanda) dimostrave cosi di avere intuito il valore unico, in- 
comparabile di una personalitä superiore, il significato non solo ideale 
e paradigmatico ma anche storico dell’ arete dell’ individuo.”°” This 
statement is made with explicit reference to Momigliano’s views, yet 
without giving consideration to the circumspection with which the 
latter had developed his case for considering S. to be the first (or one 
of the first authors) to have written “biographies according to the 
definition of a biography as an account of a life from birth to 
death.” 


Presented in this form, the biographical thesis, even if argued with 
caution, goes far beyond the evidence available. For that matter, the 
very general and speculative way in which Momigliano himself was 
led to argue his case is illustrative enough of the troublesome lack of 
positive evidence’! for his view. Even if one can agree with his bot- 
tom line, namely that interest in biographical details was greater in 
Asıa Minor than in Greece proper, such a view still fails to prove 
anything specific about the nature of S.’s work on Herakleides’?. Still, 
Momigliano’s idea that “biography might have been born among 
scatterbrained Ionian sailors” stands out as a stimulating, though un- 


68 Rünr (1906: 354 n. 1) leaves the question unanswered as to whether “es sich um 
eine Art von Biographie oder um ein Werk über Karien gehandelt hat”. 

69 Prrertı (1979, p. 2 andn. 3), 

70 MonmisLiano (1971: 28-29; 32; 36-38; 44) and (1990: 15). Although Momiglia- 
no’s views on S.’s biographical work have much in common with MAZZARIno (1966, 
83-87), he fails to mention the contribution of his predecessor. 

7! Momigliano himself is perfectly aware of this handicap, but draws from the 
“warning? it contains some justification for approaching the ambiguous and meagre 
fifth century B.c. evidence for biographies and autobiographies in a positive, specula- 
tive mood (Monmıcuiano 1971: 23-42, esp. 32). This leads to an interesting — yet not 
in all respects convincing—backward extension of the history of Greck biography, 
opposing the traditional theory propounded by Leo (1901) that Greek biography was 
a Peripatetic invention. 

72 Momigliano’s (1971: 28-33) far-reaching hypothesizing about historiographical 
developments and inter-cultural exchanges is, at least in part, open to criticism. Of. 
WAaLBank (1973: 233-236), who rightly points out some weaknesses in Momigliano’s 
historiographical argument, including some degree of circular reasoning. 
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proved challenge to the heavy-handed evolutionary theories of the 
past’°. 


T'he only piece of evidence at our disposal—the title Τὰ κατὰ Ἡρακ- 
λείδην τὸν Μυλασσῶν Bacıl&a—is the sober starting-point for consid- 
ering S.’s work primarily as a contemporary historical monograph 
“über die Ereignisse zur Zeit des Herakleides”’*. Considering the 
neutral plural τὰ κατά ἀπά considering the use of this and similar 
phrases in titles of many later historical monographs centering on an 
individual—one might, indeed, be inclined rather to think of the 
work under discussion as of an carly specimen of a historical mono- 
graph: “Ihe story [or Stories] about the king Herakleides of Mylasa.” 
If, as Gisinger explains, S.’s work should be viewed primarily as ‘his- 
torical’, the expression of biographical interest in the figure of Herak- 
leides ought not to be denied within this framework: it appcars as a 
byproduct of the laudatory treatment of the facts, focusing, with 
strong patriotic bias, on Herakleides’ feats of arms’. Setting out from 
the title Homeyer too declared herself in favour of a historical mon- 
ograph’®. As for scholars of an earlier generation, Müller and Jacoby 
were thinking along similar lines when they objected to the possible 
authenticity of a particularıs historia at such an carly stage in the devel- 
opment of Greek historiography’’. One could perhaps, as a conces- 
sion to both collectors of historical fragments, concede that it is, 
indeed, somewhat anachronistic to label as a monograph a work 
written at the beginning of the fifth century B.c.. Such a terminolog- 
ical qualification admittedly derives its proper meaning only from the 
contrast with ‘general’ history, the description of κοιναὶ πράξεις. The 
distinction in genre between ‘monographs’ and general historical 
works, which was current at the time of Polybius, may not have been 


73 Compare B.E. Perry’s challenging statement on the birth of Greek romance as 
a literary form: “The first romance was deliberately planned and written by an 
individual author, its inventor. He conceived it on a Tuesday afternoon in July, or on 
some other day or month of the year.” (PErrv 1967: 175). 

74 GisinGer (1927: 634-635) 

75 Compare also WiLcren (1906: 126); von Gutscnmip (1893: 142). 

76 Homever (1962: 82 n. 1): opposing the suggestion that it was a “Volksbuch” 
(SCHMID — STÄHLIN 1929: 702), she writes: “Die 'Titelfassung läßst eine Geschichts- 
erzählung vermuten, zumal noch Sosylos Herakleides erwähnt.” 

77 C£. MÜLLER, GGM I, Proleg., p. XXXVII: Scylacem vero logographum particularem 
historiam seripsisse de rebus gestis vert coaetanı, a veteris logographiae ratione, qualem novimus, tam 
alienum est, ut, si testata res esset, magnopere miraremur...” 
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fully conceptualised until some point in the fourth century B.c.’®. For 
this reason all categorisation proves problematic when applied to car- 
ly writings. As an early literary composition describing—not an entire 
life but—some brave deeds of an individual, S.’s work can be seen as 
the counterpart in prose to a long-standing tradition of description 
(and celebration) of historical events in e.g. Greek Iyric poetry from 
the seventh century B.c. onwards’®. Thus, Mimnermos dealt in his 
narrative elegy Zuvpvnig with the campaign of the Lydian king Gyges 
against Smyrna. An extant fragment describes how one of the Smyr- 
naean foot-soldiers drove back the Lydian cavalry®. Ktisis-poetry, in 
particular, provided a suitable context for all sorts of proto-historic 


descriptions®!. 


Bengtson has made some plausible suggestions in regard to the possi- 
ble aims which S. may have been pursuing in his work on Heraklei- 
des and also in regard to the circumstances of its composition: δ. may 
have written his work as a Carian refugee in Athens??, at some date 
between 479 and 469. His aim may have been to remind the Grecks 
that Karia was still not free. Although Bengtson did not succeed in 
proving his specific point, namely, that the Skylax, father of I'ymnes 
of Karia, mentioned in a bilingual Greek-Carian inscription found in 
1954 in the Themistoklean wall, may well be the author of the work 
on Herakleides®?, the inscription, nevertheless testifies that Karians 


78 At that time historiographical theory became a suitable topic for discussion: see 
ScHEPENS (1990: 39-61, esp. p. 39-40). On universal history versus historical mono- 
graph, see Monm (1977: 68-91) (with bibliography). 

7. Mazzarıno (1966: 37-52); LAssErReE (1976: 113-142). Longer narrative elegies 
were performed in a prize-winning contest on the occasion of public feasts in the 
Greek cities: see Bowie (1986: 13-35) and DoucHeErrty (1994: 35-46). A useful gen- 
eral survey of ‘historical’ themes in Greek Iyric poetry can be found in GAMPBELL 
(1983: esp. p. 84-118). 

80 Fr. 13 and 13a West. The poet claims to have got this information from his 
(fore)fathers, who actually witnessed this brave feat: see Fr. 14 West. It is, however, 
uncertain whether the fragment can be safely ascribed to the Smyrneis; see ALLEN 
(1993: 9-10). On the Smyrneis in general and fr. 14 West (= F 15 Allen) in particular, 
see ibidem, p. 23-26; 110-115; 116-122. 

81 See, for instance, ‚Semonides’ ᾿Αχαιολογία Σαμίων (ϑμάα Σ 431; cf. FGrHist 534 T 1) 
and Archtlochus (fr. 293 West): cf. PouıL.Loux (1963). On ktiorg-poetry in general, see 
most recently DoucHERTYy (1993). 

#2 Although 5. had been a loyal Persian subject in the past, who made his sea 
voyage on orders and in the pay of Dareios, it is generally assumed that the work 
celebrating Herakleides as a Carian resistance hero, can hardly have been written 
within the ‘Persian’ realm. 

83 See SEG 13, 36; JEFFERY (1962, esp. p. 126) objected that such identification is 
rather questionable on chronological grounds; cf. also HoRNBLOWER (1982: 20 with 
n. 117). 
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were present in Athens during S.’ lifetime. Bengtson’s suggestions, 


therefore, remain an appealing solution®*. 


To conclude this commentary on S.’s Τὰ κατὰ Ἡρακλείδην τὸν 
Μυλασσῶν βασιλέα, Bury’s succinct and judicious assessment, dating 
back to 1908, may still be quoted as one of the most adequate made 
in this century: “How far that work was what can be called biograph- 
ical we cannot tell, but it is at least noteworthy as the earliest Greek 
book we know of that made an individual the centre of a historical 
narrative.”® 


Guido SCHEPENS 


8: (ΓΚ Arram (1977: 59-60, 65). 
#5 Bury (1909: 25). 
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1001 (= 765). Xanthos of Lydia 
(end 6th (?)-5th cent. B.c.) 


(TA) ΠΕΡῚ EMIIEAOKAEOYZE 


1 (FGrHist 765 F 33) Dioc. LAERT. 8,63: Φησὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸν (sc. τὸν Ἐμπεδοκλέα; 
F 31[21].A.1 Dies - Kranz) καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης (F 66 Rose; Ross, Soph. F 2; 
F 865 GiGon) ἐλεύθερον γεγονέναι καὶ πάσης ἀρχῆς ἀλλότριον, εἴ γε τὴν 
βασιλείαν αὐτῷ διδομένην παρῃτήσατο, καθάπερ Ξάνθος ἐν τοῖς περὶ αὐτοῦ 


λέγει, τὴν λιτότητα δηλονότι πλέον ἀγαπήσας. 
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1001 (= 765). Xanthos of Lydia 
(end 6th (?)-5th cent. B.c.) 


(A WORK / PASSAGE) ON EMPEDOKLES 


1 Aristotle too says he (sc. Empedokles) was a champion of freedom and 
averse to any form of authoritarian rule, if indeed he declined the kingship 
when it was offered to hım, as Xanthos relates in his account of him, obvi- 


ously because he preferred a frugal life. 
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1001 (= 765). Xanthos of Lydia 
(end 6th (?P)-Sth cent. B.c.) 


F 


(A WORK / PASSAGE) ON EMPEDOKLES 


(1) Ever since the critical study of antiquity was awakened early in 
the 19th century, this passage has been attracting the attention of 
classical scholars. The bibliography reflects a large array of possible 
readings and interpretations. It is comforting and worth noting, how- 
ever, that progress towards a solution of this “trifling question”! 
scems to have been made. Whercas previous generations of scholars 
tended to be unduly sceptical about the historicity of X.?, Kingsley, in 
a recent contribution’, has made out a convincing case for the au- 
thenticity of the (Aristotelian) reference to a genuine X., who can be 
no other than Empedokles’ contemporary X. of Lydia? (cf. already 
FGrHist 765 F 33). This is not to say, however, that a scholarly con- 
sensus on how to edit the text of the fragment and how to solve the 
difficulties of interpretation which it raises, is within reach. Our ap- 
parent inability to reconstruct with any degree of certainty the multi- 


I CH. Pearson (1939: 119). 

? ZIEGLER (1967) treated the author of a “Schrift über Empedokles” under a 
separate number. Many scholars vaguely referred to an unknown X., e.g. ΝῸΝ 
GurscHaip (1893: 310); GEFFCKEN Ib (1926: 244 n. 28); Scumip (1929: 315 n. 6) and 
VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF (1929: 653 n. 1 = 1935: 510 n.]). Some authors 
thought on the basis of Arnen. 12,515 d-e (GrHist 765 T 5) that the passage was 
taken from the pseudo-X. Dionysios Scytobrachion; see e.g. WELCKER (1844: 443- 
444) and PrArson (1939: 119). Others took him to be a namesake of the Lydian X.: 
ÜREUZER (1806: 228), following Jonsius, assigned the fragment to X. of Athens; BipEz 
(1894: 58) thought he could have been X., the son of 'Timon of Phleios, while e.g. 
von GUTSCHMID (1893: 308; 315) and Scumip (1929: 707) suggested that there may 
have been some confusion with the legendary Samian philosopher X. Still within the 
confusion-theory, DE WAELE (1971: 169 n. 856) and MEıster (1978: 292) seem to 
have exceeded the limits set by sound palacographic method, in assuming that X. 
may be a false reading of a scribe for Neanthes, who is mentioned several times by 
Diogenes Laertios as a biographer of Empedokles. 

3 Kınsstey (1995), esp. p. 185-191 for the fragment under discussion and p. 176- 
183 for arguments against the theory of a pseudo-X. 

* Empedokles’ life can be situated between 495/2 and 435/2; cf. GuTHRiE (1965: 
128 with n. 2); WrıcHr (1981: 3-6); Kırk — Raven — ScHorFIELD (1983?: 281). Sce 
also Jacogy’s comm. on FGrHist 244 F 32a-b. Most scholars think that X. wrote after 
425 B.c., e.g. Jacopy (FGrAhist ΠῚ G, p. 750); Drews (1973: 193 n. 9) and FOwLER 
(1996: 64). Others situate his productive period in the late fifties or forties of the 5th 
cent. B.C.; cf. HERTER (1967: 1354) and Kınsstey (1995: 176). 
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layered history of fragmentation that hides behind the cover-text? in 
Diogenes Laertios remains a basic weakness inherent in all solutions, 
including the one that will be tentatively offered here. 


The basic finding to start from is that there seems to be evidence for 
the view that Aristotle himself constitutes a first, crucial link in the 
history of fragmentation®. Although none of the arguments adduced 
by Kingsley are compelling on their own, their cumulative force 
points in favour of the assumption that the peripatetic philosopher 
was acquainted with X.’s work’. Setting out from Aristotle, then, 
there are, roughly speaking, two possible ways of tracing the history 
of the transmission of the fragment until it reaches Diogenes Laertios. 


5 For this notion, see ScHEpEns (1997: 166-167 n. 66). 

6 Several authors seem to accept it as self-evident that X. was quoted by Aristotle; 
e.g. ΒΙΡΕΖ -- Cumonr 1 (1938: 238 n. 2); GUTHRIE (1965: 131 n. 1); Lameripıs (1976: 
12) and AsHerı (1990: 493 n. 28). Some scholars hold a different view. JAcoBy (app. 
erit. with FGrHist 765 F 33) suggested that the phrase ei γε... λέγει might be an 
“einschub in das Aristoteleszitat”. The nominative case of ἀγαπήσας, however, acts 
counter to this suggestion, unless of course the intermediary source which was 
responsable for the interpolation changed the case of the participle to make it corre- 
spond to the subject of παρηιτήσατο. Brown (1958: 52) and, recently, VATTUONE 
(1991: 118) also made a neat distinction between the portions of text to be attributed 
to Aristotle, on the one hand, and to X. on the other. But they considered the phrase 
ei γε.. -παρηιτήσατο as belonging to the Aristotle-fragment and the detail about a 
frugal life as being from X. Afterwards BRown (1988: 27) seems to have been con- 
vinced by GUTHRIE (1965: 131 n.1) that the whole fragment is to be taken as Aristo- 
telian. 

7 Dıoc. Laerr. 8,57 (= ArıstorLe F 70 Rose = Ross, De poet. F 1 = F 17 Gicon) 
informs us that Aristotle knew about some poems which Empedokles had written; 
among them an unfinished poem on Xerxes’ expedition to Greece. While 
Moniısuiano (1971: 31) simply stated that X. seems to be “the obvious source” for 
this “tantalising piece of information”, KınssLey (1995: 190) gives some evidence in 
support of this view. In the first two points advanced by him—X. had already said 
things about Empedokles elsewhere (sc. in the fragment under consideration) and 
Aristotle used X. in order to give details about this philosopher—the danger of a 
circular argument looms large. His other arguments are more convincing. T'he anec- 
dote about Empedokles’ sister burning her brother’s work, is in perfect harmony with 
X.’s “novellistic style and his highly evident “fondness for anecdote””. In Lydia, X. 
was in an ideal position to collect information about Xerxes’ expedition, seeing that 
it was at Sardis that Xerxes prepared his crossing of the Hellespont. And finally, the 
phrase ἡ Ξέρξου διάβασις (Πε linguistic form of which has its origin in fifth-century 
Asia Minor— appears in another Xanthian fragment as well, namely DıoG. LAERT. 
1,2 (FGrHist 765 F 32), where X. of Lydia is said to have counted 6000 years from 
Zoroaster to Xerxes’ expedition. The objection that later Greek writers used Xerxes’ 
crossing as a ‘stakepost’ or a fixed chronological point of reference, is met with by 
Kingsley as follows: the expression ἡ Ξέρξου διάβασις in all of its occurrences goes 
back to the third-century scholar Eratosthenes, “who, in his attempts at schematizing 
chronology, happens to have been heavily indebted to none other than Xanthus of 
Lydia”. 
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(1) Diogenes is quoting directly from Aristotle, and takes over from 
him not only the statement on Empedokles as a champion of free- 
dom, but also the reference to X., which in Arıstotle’s text was ad- 
duced in support of this very view. T'he most likely assumption that 
goes with this ‘solution’ is that Aristotle quoted X. for all the information 
contained in the text of Diogenes Laertios (until ἀγαπήσας). The refer- 
ence to Empedokles’ frugal life style would then be an integral part of 
the information Aristotle derived from X.’s work on Empedokles. 
The detail on the latter’s way of life could be grist to the mill of those 
who are tempted to consider X.’s work on Empedokles to be bio- 
graphical in nature®. 


(2) The second option is that Diogenes Laertios is not quoting from 
Aristotle directly but through one (or more) intermediary source(s). In 
this case the picture of what may have happened to Aristotle’s quota- 
tion of X. is likely to be somewhat more complicated. ΠΕ text as we 
have itin Laertios may in substance still reproduce what Aristotle had 
to say on Empedokles with reference to X. But we are under no 
obligation to believe that the portion of text which can safely be 
attributed to Aristotle and X. went beyond the phrase καθάπερ 
Ξάνθος Ev τοῖς περὶ αὐτοῦ λέγει, which, indeed, seems to formally end 
the quote. The participial clause, which lends a biographical flavour 
to the text, is connected more or less loosely with the main sentence. 
It may very well have been added by some intermediary source. In 
view of the reference to Empedokles’ lifestyle, it is rather tempting to 
speculate about a biographer, working with the material he found in 
Aristotle and trying to improve upon him by adding as “obvious” and 
supplementary proof, the reference to Empedokles’ preference for a 
frugal life. This additional information need not have been taken 
from X.— there were many traditions in circulation about Empe- 
dokles’—but his authorship cannot be excluded. The intermediary 
source can, of course, only be identified speculatively. Several names 
of biographers, writing in the period after Aristotle and mentioned in 
the Empedokles-chapters of Diogenes Laertios, naturally come to 
mind!®. Among them Hermippos (FGrHist 1026)!! and Hippobotos 


8 See e.g. MomicLiano (1971: 31; 32; 36; 38; 44). 

9 See e.g. PEarson (1987: 126-128). 

!0 Hippobotos (Dıoc. Laerr. 8,51; 8,69; 8,72), Hermippos (Dıoc. Laerr. 8,51; 
8,56; 8,69), Satyros (Doc. LAERT. 8,53; 8,58-59; 8,60), Neanthes of Kyzikos (Dıioc. 
LAERT. 8,55; 8,58; 8,72) and Hieronymos of Rhodes (Dıoc. LAERrT. 8, 57-58). 

!! Among the older sources Hermippos is the one Diogenes Laertios most quoted 
by name; see MEjJER (1978: 32). 
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(FGrHist 1039)'?—both known authors of a biographical work on 
Empedokles— present themselves as most obvious choices. 


The theory that Diogenes Laertios depended on such an intermedi- 
ary source for his information on Aristotle’s and X.’s views on 
Empedokles is more likely than the assumption that he consulted 
Aristotle for himself. Apart from Mejer’s general conclusion that 
Diogenes had little or no personal knowledge of Aristotle’s works!?, 
which in itself inspires caution, it is worth noting that in the 
Empedokles-chapters under discussion Arıstotle is cited more than 
once and the references are taken from different works!*. It is hard to 
imagine that Diogenes Laertios would have read himself through 
several works of Aristotle in order to collect the information relevant 
to his discussion of Empedokles. It is more in the nature of the work- 
ing methods of the compilator to have drawn on his usual biographi- 
cal sources, in which he found the ready-made references to Aristotle 
(and his sources)'®. The biographical flavour which characterizes the 
statement about Empedokles as a champion of freedom may, there- 
fore, very well reflect a later, post-Aristotelian stage in the develop- 
ment ofthe fragment as we read it in Diogenes Laertios. According to 
this view, the Xanthos-fragment is not likely to have been drawn 
from a full-fledged biography. 'IT'he phrase ἐν τοῖς περὶ αὐτοῦ may not 


12 ΟΕ e.g. ΒιΡΕΖ (1894: 5-20), who argued that the whole Empedokles-life of 
Diogenes (8,51-77) or the compilator he used, was based upon the Empedokles- 
chapter in the ᾿Αναγραφὴ τῶν φιλοσόφων of Hippobotos; Leo (1901: 77-80) considers 
Hippobotos to be the intermediary between the epitome of Herakleides Lembos and 
Diogenes’ Empedokles-vita. MEJER (1978: 12-13) warns against this idea of Hippo- 
botos being the source for all others, but on p. 45 he does include Hippobotos among 
the authors Diogenes had direct access to. GIGANTE (1983: 153) thinks that Diogenes 
did not know Hippobotos at first hand. 

13 See Mejer (1978: 35-36). 

4 Dioc. Laerr. 8,57: In his Sophist Aristotle states that Empedokles invented 
rhetoric; cf. DioG. LAERT. 9,25, where the same notice is given without a booktitle. 
Dıoc. LAerr. 8,57-58: In his work On Poets Arıstotle calls Empedokles Ὁμηρικός and 
enumerates some of his poetic works. In other cases Diogenes refers to Aristotle 
without giving any titles: DioG. LAERT. 8,51: Eratosthenes relates on the authority of 
Aristotle that Empedokles’ grandfather was an Olympic victor; 8,52: Aristotle and 
Herakleides declare that Empedokles died at the age of 60; cf. DıoG. LAERT. 8,74, 
where only Aristotle is mentioned; and finally the fragment under discussion, DioG. 
LAerrT. 8,63: Aristotle calls Empedokles a champion of freedom and refers to X. 

15 ΟΕ Mejer (1978: 29). 
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even point to an independent work!®, titles other than Λυδιακά most 
probably referring to some section of X.’s major historical work in 
four books!’. 


As to the historical value of the fragment, a number of opinions can 


be found in modern literature!®. 


Some scholars consider the story of Empedokles refusing a king- 
ship as the invention of a biographer!? or as a literary topos?°. But 
since we know of only one other philosopher who is said to have 
refused a kingship, namely Herakleitos of Ephesos, the basis for as- 
suming that a literary topos is at work here turns out to be rather 
small. To view the anecdote as the invention of an individual biogra- 
pher does not seem convincing either: an invention of this kind would 
be more characteristic of a Hellenistic biographer and, as we have 
tried to show above, the information about the refusal most probably 
comes from X. himself. 


16 See Tozzı (1965: 184), who assumes that X. referred to Empedokles somewhere 
in his Λυδιακά and who translates Diogenes’ expression as “X. in what he says about 
Empedokles”; cf. HERTER (1967: 1354-1355): “Daß Xanthos außer seinem 
Hauptwerke auch noch eine besondere Schrift über Empedokles verfaßt hätte, ist 
nicht gerade ausgeschlossen, aber nicht eben wahrscheinlich”. Several authors spon- 
taneously make the assumption that it was a work in its own right, see e.g. VON 
GurtscHmipD (1893: 309-310); GEFFCKEN Ib (1926: 244 n. 28) and ZiEGLER (1967: 
1374), who simply speak about a “Schrift über Empedokles” and Jacogv, FGrAist II 
C, p. 758, who edited the present fragment under the booktitle Περὶ Ἐμπεδόκλεους, 
as if this was X.’s third work in addition to the Λυδιακά and the Μαγικά. MAZZARINO 
1 (1966: 208) is of the opinion that X. dedicated a long monograph to Empedokles, 
or at least a considerable digression that was considered to be a monograph; cf. 
Mowmicuiano (1971: 31). BRown (1988: 27) sees no reason why X. should not have 
written a work on Empedokles, although he admits that some scholars are reluctant 
to acknowledge such an independent work. 

17 C£. e.g. von GurscHmiD (1893: 315); Nock (1972: 689) and KınasLev (1995: 
183-185), who consider X.’s Μαγικά to be a part of his Λυδιακά. 

18 For a survey of the political situation in Akragas in and around Empedokles’ 
time, see 6.5. DE WAELE (1971: 109-131); MAnpori (1980: 55-56); WrıcHt (1981: 7- 
8) and AshHerı (1990). 

19 See DE WAELE (1971: 169-170), who mentions this as one possible hypothesis, 
and especially Currwoon (1986: 176), who considers the whole Empedokles-biogra- 
phy to be “the outcome of the tradition which transforms philosophy into biography 
through a biographical reading of the subject’s work”. 

20 See Gurrwoop (1986: 177; 179). In her view the anecdote about the refusal of 
kingship might have been credible, had it not occurred in Diogenes’ Herakleitos-vita 
as well (DioG. LAErT. 9,6 = FGrHist 508 F 10; cf. FGrHist 1035). Chitwood is of the 
opinion that ancient biographers and historians told this kind of story in order to 
represent their philosophers as politically aware men with democratic aims; cf. al- 


ready ΒΙΡΕΖ (1894: 131 η. 2). 
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Besides the present anecdote, there are in Diogenes’ work many 
other traces of a tradition about Empedokles acting against tyranny 
and oligarchy?!, and hence several scholars accept that he may have 
declined a throne as well??. However, the democratic tendency attrib- 
uted to Empedokles seems to contradict the megalomanic attitude he 
is said to have adopted in his poetry”’ and his way of dressing®*. 
Whether this contradiction was noticed already by Timaios—as 
many scholars assume—depends on the emendation of DıoG. LAERT. 
8,66°°. However, Aristotle’s hesitation concerning Empedokles’ de- 
nial of kingship (ei γε...) might support the supposition that the debate 


already started in antiquity. Vattuone?® maintained that Timaios’ 


21 Dıoc. Laerr. 8,64: Timaios gives the reason why Empedokles was a democrat: 
once, he was invited to a dinner by one of the archons, who did not want to serve 
any wine until the servant of the senate had arrived. Upon his arrival the servant was 
nominated symposiarch and all of the guests were obliged to drink wine or have it 
poured over their heads. That evening Empedokles kept quiet, but the next day he 
accused the magistrate and the servant (probably of tyrannical intentions) and had 
them both sentenced to death; Dioc. LArrr. 8,65: When the doctor Akron asked the 
council for a suitable place to build a monument for his father, Empedokles opposed 
him in a speech περὶ ἰσότητος; Dioc. LAERT. 8,66: Empedokles broke up the Assem- 
bly of the Thousand, an oligarchical regime which had been established for three 
years; Dıoc. LAERT. 8,72: Neanthes of Kyzikos relates that after the death of 
Empedokles’ father Meton, when tyranny was threatening again, Empedokles per- 
suaded the Agrigentines to put an end to their rivalries and to practice political 
equality. 

22 See e.g. Werımann (1905: 2507); MitLern (1908: 5-6); Burner (1930*%: 198- 
199); GutHrs£ (1965: 131); Lamgrıpıs (1976: 10-13); Varruone (1991: 118-119) and 
CENTRoNE (1992: 4207-4208). 

23 (ἢ Dıoc. LAErr. 8,62 and 8,66: Empedokles boasts of his immortality. 

2: C£. Dioc. LAerr. 8,73: Empedokles wore a purple robe with a golden girdle, 
slippers of bronze and a Delphic laurel-wreath. According to WRIGHT (1981: ὃ n. 33) 
these details about Empedokles’ dress might be a later elaboration. 

25. After relating the anecdote about Empedokles breaking up the Assemby of the 
Thousand, Diogenes states that this not only proves that Empdokles was a wealthy 
man, but also that he favoured the people’s cause. Then the text continues: ὅ γέ τοι 
Τίμαιος (...) ἐναντίαν ἐσχηκέναι γνώμην αὐτὸν τῇ πολιτείᾳ φαίνεσθαι, which correc- 
sponds to the preceding phrase, but raises some difficulties in regard to what follows. 
Diels’ conjecture αὐτὸν <Ev> τε τῇ πολιτείᾳ «καὶ Ev τῇ ποιήσει (...)> φαίνεσθαι, 
which Hıcks II (1925: 381) translates: “he seems to have held opposite views when in 
public life and when writing poetry,” fits in very well with the next sentence, the 
quotation of a verse in which Empedokles declares himself to be an immortal god (cf. 
n. 23). Although he admits that the text is corrupt, AsHErı (1990: 497-498) does not 
agree with this and other proposed restorations of the passus. He holds that such 
emendations lack any documentary value and reflect only the opinion of the scholar 
who advances them. He therefore insists on taking into account only legible words in 
the text, which do not allow him to say more than that Empedokles seems to have 
had ideas contrary to those of the political regime in vigour at the time. 

26 Varruone (1991: 115-117). 
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account of Empedokles’ concrete political actions was meant to coun- 
teract the megalomanic image that resulted from certain parts of the 
poet’s work. That even today some scholars are tempted to give 
credit to these boastful verses and to the anecdotes about 
Empedokles’ extravagant dress and manner is proved by the ex- 
amples of Andö?’ and Asheri?®, who both conclude that Empedokles 
was not a democrat at 4159. The latter®’ does not believe that 
Empedokles refused a kingship, but assumes that he fell victim to the 
suspicions of his political enemies and was banished after some sort of 
trial?!, 


T'hough it is impossible to draw a clear line between fact and fiction 
in the reports about Empedokles, it seems commendable to conclude 
with Wright?? and Kirk - Raven — Schofield®? that the anecdotes 
about his political life may contain some historical kernel. It is any- 
thing but surprising that Empedokles should have played some part 
in the affairs of his city, as he was wealthy?*, came from a prominent 
family?’, and was associated with the origins of rhetoric”®. He may 


?7 Anno (1982/3: 47-48). 

8 AsHerı (1990: 499 with n. 44). 

29 Asnerı (1990: 498-499) even considers the dissolution of the Thousand—of 
which Empedokles would have been a member himself—to be an anti-democratic 
measure. He is of the opinion that there never was a democratic assembly in 
Akragas. "The dissolution of the Thousand would have meant a return to the previous 
oligarchic regime, after a period of timocracy during which the equestrian class had 
access to the βουλή. 

30 Asnerı (1990: 493-494). 

Ἵ (ΓΕ Dioc. Laerr. 8,67. But there it is said that the descendants of his enemies 
banished Empedokles. 

32 See WricHr (1981: 7-9). 

33 See Kırk — RAVEN — ScHoFIELD (1983?: 281-282). 

34 That Empedokles was rich, can be gathered e.g. from Dioc. LAerr. 8, 66: οὐ 
μόνον ἦν τῶν πλουσίων and 8,73: he paid dowries for many poor girls in his city. 

35 On Empedokles’ family, see Dıoc. LAErr. 8,51-54: according to Timaios and 
Hermippos, his grandfather Empedokles was a man of distinction; Herakleides states 
that Empedokles was descended from an illustrious family, as his grandfather kept 
horses; Eratosthenes, on the authority of Aristotle, and Apollodoros record that his 
grandfather was victorious in the 71st Olympiad. Empedokles’ alleged opposition to 
tyranny and oligarchy are not necessarily incompatible with his aristocratic back- 
ground since these political systems often harmed old aristocratic families; cf. von 
WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF (1929: 653 = 1935: 510). 

36 See Dıoc. LAERT. 8,57 and 9,25: Aristotle states that Empedokles was the in- 
ventor of rhetoric (cf. n. 14); DioG. LAERT. 8,58: Aristotle relates that Empedokles 
wrote political discourses and Satyros says he was an excellent orator, Gorgias being 
one of his pupils. 
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even have declined a kingship, although the exact character of this 
βασιλεία then becomes a matter of speculation’”. 

However, the notion that he refused such a dignity out of love for 
frugality seems altogether less likely, since Empedokles lived anything 
but a modest life?®. As we have surmised above, the detail about a 
frugal life may have been concocted by a later biographical source 
and bear little or no relation to historical fact. If Empedokles declined 
‘a crown’, he may have done so for very different reasons. Perhaps he 
acted in the name of democracy””, but several other motives are also 
possible. Grottanelli?®, for example, followed by Kingsley*!, makes a 
case for interpreting Empedokles’ refusal of kingship within the con- 
text of Eastern Mediterranean healers and saviours”?, a typical char- 
acteristic of whom seems to have been their unwillingness to trans- 
form their charisma into actual power. It may be concluded that a 
definitive answer to all of the historical questions raised by the frag- 
ment under discussion seems beyond reach and that we may perhaps 


have to accept that Empedokles’ exact political attitude remains hid- 
den behind the legend of his life. 


Guido ScHEPENs — Els Tneys 


37 Brown (1988: 27) suggests it may have been a magistracy like that of the King 
Archon in Athens or a hereditary kingship, perhaps a priesthood; AsnHerı (1990: 494) 
thinks of an elective αἰσυμνητεία; cf. already DE WAELE (1971: 170), who mentions 
this as one of several possibilities. Maybe Empedokles was offered a kingship in 
reward for the benefits he had rendered to the city; for other examples of such a 
procedure, see BARCELÖ (1993: 238-239). On different forms of βασιλεία, see e.g. 
CARLIER (1984: 487-491) and BARcELö (1993: 203-245). 

38 ΟἹ Lamsripıs (1976: 12). 

39 ΟΕ Varruone (1991: 119), who holds that Timaios wanted to correct the state- 
ment about a frugal life by relating the anecdote about the symposium (DioG. LAERT. 
8,64 = FGrHist 566 F 134; cf. n. 21). However, since Timaios’ account is introduced 
as a confirmation (Τὰ δ᾽ αὐτὰ καὶ Τίμαιος εἴρηκε), it seems more likely that he wanted 
to express his agreement with Aristotle’s assertion that Empedokles was ἐλεύθερον 
καὶ πάσης ἀρχῆς ἀλλότριον. 

40 See GROTTANELLI (1982: 660-662). 

#1 See Kınsstey (1995: 186-187). 

#2 Empedokles was also known as ἃ miracle-worker, cf. DioG. LAErT. 8,60-61; 67; 
69 and 70; Porpn., Vita Pyth., 29, TameL., Vita Pyth., 135; see also Suda E 1002-1003 
5.0. Ἐμπεδοκλῆς. Empedokles’ oriental background has been emphasized by several 
scholars; for references, see KınasLey (1995: 187 n. 91). 
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1002 (= 107). Stesimbrotos of Thasos 
(c. 470-425 B.c.) 


T 


1 Prur. Gim. 4,5: Στησίμβροτος δ᾽ ὁ Θάσιος περὶ τὸν αὐτὸν ὁμοῦ τι χρόνον 
τῷ Κίμωνι γεγονώς (cf. F 4). 

2 Athen. 13,56 p. 5896: Στησίμβροτος ὁ Θάσιος ἱστορεῖ, κατὰ τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
αὐτῷ (sc. Περικλεῖ) χρόνους γενόμενος καὶ ἑωρακὼς αὐτόν, ἐν τῷ 
ἐπιγραφομένῳ Περὶ Θεμιστοκλέους καὶ Θουκυδίδου καὶ Περικλέους (cf. F 
10a). 

3 Par. Ion 530c-d: οἶμαι κάλλιστα ἀνθρώπων λέγειν περὶ Ομήρου, ὡς οὔτε 
Μητρόδωρος ὁ Λαμψακηνὸς οὔτε Στησίμβροτος ὁ Θάσιος οὔτε Γλαύκων 
(FGrHist IV B) οὔτε ἄλλος οὐδεὶς τῶν πώποτε γενομένων ἔσχεν εἰπεῖν οὕτω 
πολλὰς καὶ καλὰς διανοίας περὶ Ounpov ὅσας ἐγώ. 

4 Xen. Symp. 3,6: οἶσθά τι οὖν ἔθνος ... ἠλιθιώτερον ῥαψῳδῶν; ... σὺ δὲ (Sc. 
Νικήρατε) Στησιμβρότῳ τε καὶ ᾿Αναξιμάνδρῳ (FGrHist 9 T 3) καὶ ἄλλοις 
πολλοῖς πολὺ δέδωκας ἀργύριον, ὥστε ὀυδέν σε τῶν πολλοῦ ἀξίων λέληθε. 

5 Suda A 2681 s.v. ᾿Αντίμαχος Κολοφώνιος" ... τινὲς δὲ καὶ οἰκέτην αὐτὸν 
ἀνέγραψαν Πανυάσιδος τοῦ ποιητοῦ, πάνυ ψευσάμενοι. ἦν γὰρ αὐτοῦ 
ἀκουστὴς καὶ Στησιμβρότου. 


1. ΠΕΡῚ ΘΕΜΙΣΤΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ ΚΑΙ ΘΟΥΚΥΔΙΔΟΥ͂ ΚΑΙ TIEPIKAEOYZ 
(F 1-11) 


1 (= FHG U p. 52 F 1) Prur. Them. 2,5-6: Καίτοι Στησίμβροτος 
᾿Αναξαγόρου TE διακοῦσαι τὸν Θεμιστοκλέα φησὶ καὶ περὶ Μέλισσον 
σπουδάσαι τὸν φυσικόν, οὐκ εὖ τῶν χρόνων ἁπτόμενος: Περικλεῖ γὰρ, ὃς πολὺ 
νεώτερος ἦν Θεμιστοκλέους, Μέλισσος μὲν ἀντεστρατήγει πολιορκοῦντι Σαμίους, 
᾿Αναξαγόρας δὲ συνδιέτριβε. Μᾶλλον οὖν ἄν τις προσέχοι τοῖς Μνησιφίλου τὸν 


Θεμιστοκλέα τοῦ Ppeapptov ζηλωτὴν γενέσθαι λέγουσιν κτλ. 


8 Γλαύκων codd. : Γλαῦκος Sydenham 
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1002 (= 107). Stesimbrotos of Thasos 
(c. 470-425 B.c.) 


T 


1 Stesimbrotos of Thasos, a close contemporary of Kimon’s. 


2 As recorded by Stesimbrotos of Thasos, a contemporary of his (sc. Perikles) 
who had seen him, in his book entitled On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles. 


3 In my opinion I am the best speaker of all men on Homer, and neither 
Metrodoros of Lampsakos, nor Stesimbrotos of Thasos nor Glaukon or 
anybody else, who has ever lived, could express so many and such beautiful 
thoughts on Homer as I can. 


4 Do you know a more foolish kind of people than the reciters of epic 
poems? ... But you (sc. Nikeratos) gave Stesimbrotos and Anaximandros and 
many others much money with the intention, that nothing of great value 
should escape your notice. 

5 Antimachos: A man from Kolophon ... some authors—completely mis- 
taken in their opinion— wrote that he was a servant of Panyasis the poct; for 
he was his and Stesimbrotos’ disciple. 


1. ON THEMISTOKLES, THUKYDIDES AND PERIKLES 


1 In spite of this Stesimbrotos asserts that Themistokles was a pupil of 
Anaxagoras and attended the lectures of Melissos the physicist. But here he 
is obviously mistaken in his dates, for when Perikles, who was much younger than 
Themistokles, was besieging Samos, Melissos was the general who opposed him, while 
Anaxagoras was one of Perikles’ intimate friends. For this reason it is casier to believe 
those writers who say that T'hemistokles was an admirer of Mnesiphilos, a member of 


the same deme of Phrearrus. 
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2 (FHG -) Prur. Them. 4,4-5: ᾿Εκ δὲ τούτου κατὰ μικρὸν ὑπάγων καὶ 
καταβιβάζων τὴν πόλιν πρὸς τὴν θάλατταν, ὡς τὰ πεζὰ μὲν οὐδὲ τοῖς 
ὁμόροις ἀξιομάχους ὄντας, τῇ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν ἀλκῇ καὶ τοὺς βαρβάρους 
ἀμύνασθαι καὶ τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἄρχειν δυναμένους, ἀντὶ μονίμων ὁπλιτῶν, ὥς 
φησιν ὁ Πλάτων (PLAT. Leg. 706c), ναυβάτας καὶ θαλασσίους ἐποίησε, καὶ 
διαβολὴν καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ παρέσχεν, ὡς ἄρα Θεμιστοκλῆς τὸ δόρυ καὶ τὴν 
ἀσπίδα τῶν πολιτῶν παρελόμενος εἰς ὑπηρέσιον καὶ κώπην συνέστειλε τὸν 
᾿Αθηναίων δῆμον. Enpa&e δὲ ταῦτα Μιλτιάδου κρατήσας ἀντιλέγοντος, ὡς 
ἱστορεῖ Στησίμβροτος. 

3 (= FHGF 2) Prur. Them. 24,6-25,1: ᾿Εκεῖ δ᾽ αὐτῷ τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ τοὺς 
παῖδας ἐκκλέψας ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν Ἐπικράτης ὁ ᾿Αχαρνεὺς ἀπέστειλεν: ὃν 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ Κίμων ὕστερον κρίνας ἐθανάτωσεν, ὡς ἱστορεῖ Στησίμβροτος. 
Εἶτ᾽ οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως ἐπιλαθόμενος τούτων ἢ τὸν Θεμιστοκλέα ποιῶν 
ἐπιλαθόμενον, πλεῦσαί φησιν εἰς Σικελίαν καὶ παρ᾽ Ἱέρωνος αἰτεῖν τοῦ 
τυράννου τὴν θυγατέρα πρὸς γάμον, ὑπισχνούμενον αὐτῷ τοὺς Ἕλληνας 
ὑπηκόους ποιήσειν: ἀποτριψαμένου δὲ τοῦ ᾿Ιέρωνος οὕτως εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν 
ἀπᾶραι. Ταῦτα δ᾽ οὐκ εἰκός ἐστιν οὕτω γενέσθαι. 

4 (= FHGF 3) Pur. Cim. 4,4-8: Μιλτιάδης μὲν οὖν πεντήκοντα ταλάντων 
ὀφλὼν δίκην καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἔκτισιν εἱρχθείς, ἐτελεύτησεν ἐν τῷ 
δεσμωτηρίῳ, Κίμων δὲ μειράκιον παντάπασιν ἀπολειφθεὶς μετὰ τῆς 
ἀδελφῆς ἔτι κόρης οὔσης καὶ ἀγάμου, τὸν πρῶτον ἠδόξει χρόνον ἐν τῇ 
πόλει καὶ κακῶς ἤκουεν ὡς ἄτακτος καὶ πολυπότης καὶ τῷ παππῷ Κίμωνι 
προσεοικὼς τὴν φύσιν, ὅν δι᾽ εὐήθειάν φασι Κοάλεμον προσαγορευθῆναι. 
Στησίμβροτος δ᾽ ὁ Θάσιος, περὶ τὸν αὐτὸν ὁμοῦ τι χρόνον τῷ Κίμωνι 
γεγονὼς, φησὶν αὐτὸν οὔτε μουσικὴν οὔτ᾽ ἄλλο τι μάθημα τῶν 
ἐλευθηρίων καὶ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἐπιχωριαζόντων ἐκδιδαχθῆναι, 
δεινότητός τε καὶ στωμυλίας ᾿Αττικῆς ὅλως ἀπηλλάχθαι, καὶ 
τῶ τρόπῳ πολὺ τὸ γενναῖον καὶ ἀληθὲς ἐνυπάρχειν, καὶ 
μᾶλλον εἶναι Πελοποννήσιον τὸ σχῆμα τῆς ψυχῆς τοῦ ἀνδρός, 

φαῦλον, ἄκομψον, τὰ μέγιστ᾽ ἀγαθόν, 
κατὰ τὸν Εὐριπίδειον Ἡρακλέα (ΕσειρΡ. Zicymn. F 473 Nauck). Ταῦτα γὰρ ἔστι τοῖς 


ὑπὸ τοῦ Στησιμβρότου γεγραμμένοις ἐπειπεῖν." Er δὲ νέος ὧν αἰτίαν ἔσχε πλησιάζειν τῇ 


24 κοταβιάζων Υ᾽ 25 θάλασσαν Y 25 ὁμόροις Bryan : ὁμοίοις 26 ἀμύνεσθαι Υ᾽ 27 ὁ 
om. Y 27 ναυβάτας .5 et e co. m. 1 A : ναβάτας Y 27 θαλαττίους Υ͂ 28 καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ A 
29 ὑπηρέσιον AM : ὑπειρέσιον SU 29 τὸν S: τὸν τῶν Υ 33 ἀθηναίων Υ᾽ 37 ὑπισχνούμε- 
νος U 38 ἀποτρεψαμένου Υ": ἀποτριψαμένου S 
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2 After this he continued to work on the Athenians little by little and turn 
their thoughts in the direction of the sea. He told them that their army 
was no match even for their nearest neighbours, the Boeotians, but that 
with the power they would command in their fleet they could not only 
drive off the barbarians, but become the leaders of all Greece. He turned 
them, to use Plato’s phrase, from steadfast hoplites into sca-tossed 
mariners, and he carned for himself the charge that he had deprived the 
Athenians of the spear and the shield and degraded them to the rowing 
bench and the oar. What is more he succeeded, as Stesimbrotos tells us, 
in forcing through this policy in spite of the opposition of Miltiades. 


3 Epikrates of Acharnai smuggled Themistokles’ wife and children out of 
Athens to join him in Epeiros, and for this action, according to 
Stesimbrotos, he was afterwards prosecuted by Kimon and put to death. 
But a little later Stesimbrotos in some way or other either forgets this 
episode himself or makes Themistokles forget it, and tells us that he sailed 
to Sicily and asked for the hand of the daughter of the tyrant Hieron, 
promising to make the Greeks subject to him, but that Hieron refused 
him and so he then sailed for Asia. This account seems unlikely. 


4 Miltiades had been condemned by the Athenians to pay a fine of fifty 
talents. He was thrown into prison until he could find the money, and 
there he died. Kimon, who was scarcely more than a boy, was thus left 
with his sister, who was also young and unmarried. For some time his 
career was entirely undistinguished, except that he earned a bad name 
for disorderly behaviour, heavy drinking, and in general for taking after 
his grandfather, Kimon, who was said to have been so stupid that he was 
nicknamed Koalemos, or The Booby. Stesimbrotos of Thasos, who was a 
near contemporary of Kimon’s, says that he never acquired a 
literary education or any other of the liberal accom- 
plishments which a Greek normally possessed, and that he 
was without a spark of true Attic cleverness and eloquence; 
on the other hand he adds that his manner gave an 
impression of great nobility and candour and that the spirit 
of the man seemed altogether more Peloponnesian (sc. than 
Athenian). 
His nature was unadorned / forthright and at its best in times of crisis, 

as Euripides wrote of Herakles, and we may add this judgement to the character 
Stesimbrotos has given Kimon. While he was still a young man, he was accused of 
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ἀδελφῇ᾽ καὶ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἄλλως τὴν Ἐλπινίκην εὔτακτόν τινα γεγονέναι λέγουσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
πρὸς Πολύγνωτον ἐξαμαρτεῖν τὸν ζῳγρόφον, καὶ διὰ τοῦτό φασιν ἐν τῇ Πεισιανακτείῳ 
τότε καλουμένῃ (Ποικίλῃ δὲ νῦν) στοᾷ γράφοντα τὰς Τρῳάδας τὸ τῆς Λαοδίκης ποιῆσαι 
πρόσωπον ἐν εἰκόνι τῆς Ἐλπινίκης. ᾽Ο δὲ Πολύγνωτος οὐκ ἦν τῶν βαναύσων, οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾽ 
ἐργολαβίας ἔγραφε τὴν στοάν, ἀλλὰ προῖκα, φιλοτιμούμενος πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, ὡς οἵ τε 
συγγραφεῖς ἱστοροῦσι καὶ Μελάνθιος ὁ ποιητὴς (Ε΄. 1 Dienr = vol. I? p. 82 F 1 Wesr) 
λέγει τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον 

αὑτοῦ γὰρ δαπάναισι θεῶν ναοὺς ἀγοράν τε 

Κεκροπίαν κόσμης᾽ ἡμιθέων ἀρεταῖς. 

Εἰσὶ 8° οἱ τὴν Ἐλπινίκην οὐ κρύφα τῷ Κίμωνι, φανερῶς δὲ γημαμέμην συνοικῆσαι 
λέγουσιν, ἀξίου τῆς εὐγενείας νυμφίου διὰ τὴν πενίαν ἀποροῦσαν: κτλ. 
5 = FHG F 4) ΡῬιυστ. Cim. 14,3-5: ᾿Εκεῖθεν δὲ ῥᾳδίως ἐπιβῆναι 
Μακεδονίας καὶ πολλὴν ἀποτεμέσθαι παρασχὸν ὡς ἐδόκει, μὴ θελήσας 
αἰτίαν ἔσχε δώροις ὑπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως ᾿Αλεξάνδρου συμπεπεῖσθαι, καὶ 
δίκην ἔφυγε τῶν ἐχθρῶν συστάντων EN’ αὐτόν. ᾿Απολογούμενος δὲ πρὸς 
τοὺς δικαστάς, οὐκ Τώνων ἔφη προξενεῖν οὐδὲ Θεσσαλῶν πλουσίων ὄντων 
ὥσπερ ἑτέρους, ἵνα θεραπεύωνται καὶ λαμβάνωσιν, ἀλλὰ Λακεδαιμονίων, 
μιμούμενος καὶ ἀγαπῶν τὴν παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς εὐτέλειαν καὶ σωφροσύνην, ἧς 
οὐδένα προτιμᾶν πλοῦτον, ἀλλὰ πλουτίζων ἀπὸ τῶν πολεμίων τὴν πόλιν 
ἀγάλλεσθαι. Μνησθεὶς δὲ τῆς κρίσεως ἐκείνης ὁ Στησίμβροτός φησι 
τὴν Ἐλπινίκην ὑπὲρ τοῦ Κίμωνος δεομένην ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ τὰς 
θύρας τοῦ Περικλέους - οὗτος γὰρ ἦν τῶν κατηγόρων ὁ 
σφοδρότατος -, τὸν δὲ μειδιάσαντα “γραῦς el” φάναι “γραῦς, ὦ 
Ἐλπινίκη, ὡς τηλικαῦτα διαπράττεσθαι πράγματα" πλὴν ἕν 
γε τῇ δίκῃ πρᾳότατον γενέσθαι τῷ Κίμωνι καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
κατηγορίαν ἅπαξ ἀνασθῆναι μόνον ὥσπερ ἀφοσιούμενον. 
6 (= FHG FF 5) Prur. Cim. 16,1-2: Ἦν μὲν οὖν an’ ἀρχῆς φιλολάκων, καὶ 
τῶν γε παίδων τῶν διδύμων τὸν ἕτερον Λακεδαιμόνιον ὠνόμασε, τὸν δ᾽ 
ἕτερον ἬἨἬλεϊον, ἐκ γυναικὸς αὐτῷ Κλειτορίας γενομένους, ὡς 
Στησίμβροτος ἱστορεῖ᾽ διὸ πολλάκις Περικλέα τὸ μητρῷον αὐτοῖς γένος 
ὀνειδίζειν. Διόδωρος δ᾽ ὁ περιηγητὴς (FGrHist 372 F 37) καὶ τούτους φησὶ καὶ τὸν 


56 πλεισιανακτίῳ S : πλησιανακτίω Y: em. Xylander (cf. Diog. Laert. 7,1,6; Suda s.v.) 
63 ἀρεταῖς Reiske : ἀγοραῖσιν 67 παρασχὸν, ο e cor. ,.: παρασχὼν Y 68 συμπεπεῖσθαι 
A: συμπεσεῖσθαι SU 7? Λακεδαιμονίων Muret : λακεδονίους / λακεδαιμίους (m. 2) A 
μακεδονίους SU 83 "HAeiov immo Οὔλιον (cf. Kirchner PA 11496 et add) 583. κλιτορίας : em. 
Corais 84 τὸν περικλέα Y 
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having committed incest with his sister. Indeed, Elpinike is said to have been careless 
of her virtue on other occasions, too, and to have been the mistress of Polygnotos the 
painter. This is the origin of the story that when he was painting the Trojan women in 
what was then called the Peisianakleion, but is now the Stoa Poikile, he introduced 
Elpinike’s features into the portrait of Laodike. Polygnotos was far from being a mere 
craftsman and he did not make a contract to decorate the Colonnade, but undertook the 
work for nothing simply out of the desire to honour his city. We learn this from the 
historians and from the poet Melanthios, who wrote: 

“He at his own expense adorned the Cecropian market and the god’s temples: 

his theme told of the heroes’ great deeds”. 

Others have said that there was nothing clandestine about Elpinike’s relations with 
Kimon, but that she lived quite openly with him as his wife, because she was too poor 
to find a husband worthy of her noble birth. 
5 From this base he might easily, so the Athenians considered, have 
invaded Macedonia and seized possession of a large part of its territory. 
But because he had no wish to do this, he was accused of having been 
bought off by King Alexander, and his enemies combined to impeach 
him. In his defence at the trial he told the judges that he was not, like 
some Athenians, the paid representative (proxenos) of rich Ionians or 
Thessalians, to be courted or rewarded for his services, but rather of 
Lacedaemonians, whose simplicity and moderation he was glad to 
imitate. He added that he preferred these qualities to any amount of 
riches, but took pride in enriching his own city with the spoils he won 
from her enemies. In mentioning this trial Stesimbrotos says that 
Elpinike came to Perikles’ house to plead with him for her 
brother, since he was the most determined of Kimon’s 
accusers, and he adds that Perikles smiled and said: “You are 
long past the age, Elpinike, for taking a hand in affaırs like 
this”. However, at the trial he proved the mildest of Kimon’s 
prosecutors and rose only once to press the charges against 
him, as though his doing so were a mere formality. 
6 It is certainly true that from the very beginning of his carcer he was 
sympathetic to the Spartans. He actually named one of his three sons 
Lakedaimonios and another Eleios. These were the children whom a 
woman of Kleitor bore him, as Stesimbrotos tells us, and for this reason 
Perikles often reproached them with their descent on their mother’s side. 
However, Diodoros the topographer maintains that these two, as well as Kimon’s 
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τρίτον τῶν Κίμωνος υἱῶν Θεσσαλὸν ἐξ ᾿Ισοδίκης γεγονέναι τῆς Ἑυρυπτολέμου τοῦ 
Μεγακλέους. 

7 (= FHGF 6) Ρευτ. Cim 16,3: Ἔπειτα δυνατώτεροι γενόμενοι καὶ τὸν 
Κίμωνα τοῖς Σπαρτιάταις οὐκ ἠρέμα προσκείμενον ὁρῶντες ἤχθοντο. 
Καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸς ἐπὶ παντὶ μεγαλύνων τὴν Λακεδαίμονα πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους, 
καὶ μάλιστα ὅτε τύχοι μεμφόμενος αὐτοῖς ἢ παροξύνων, ὥς φήσι 
Στησίμβροτος, εἰώθει λέγειν: “AAN οὐ Λακεδαιμόνιοί γε τοιοῦ- 
τοι". Ὅθεν φθόνον ἑαυτῷ συνῆγε καὶ δυσμένειάν τινα παρὰ τῶν πολιτῶν. 
8 (= FHGF 7) Pıur. Per. 26,1: ᾿Επεὶ δὲ μείζων ἕτερος στόλος ἦλθεν ἐκ 
τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν καὶ παντελῶς κατεκλείσθησαν οἱ Σάμιοι, λαβὼν ὁ Περικλῆς 
ἑξήκοντα τριήρεις ἔπλευσεν εἰς τὸν ἔξω πόντον, ὡς μὲν οἱ πλεῖστοι λέγουσι, 
Φοινισσῶν νεῶν ἐπικούρων τοῖς Σαμίοις προσφερομένων, ἀπαντῆσαι καὶ διαγωνίσασθαι 
πορρωτάτω βουλόμενος, ὡς δὲ Στησίμβροτος, ἐπὶ Κύπρον στελλόμε- 
νος᾿ ὅπερ οὐ δοκεῖ πιθανὸν εἶναι. 

9 (= FHGF 8) ΡῬευτ. Per. 8.9: "O δὲ Στησίμβροτός φησιν, ὅτι τοὺς Ev 
Σάμῳ τεθνηκότας ἐγκωμιάζων ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος ἀθανάτους 
ἔλεγε γεγονέναι καθάπερ τοὺς θεούς: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκείνους 
αὐτοὺς ὁρῶμεν, ἀλλὰ ταῖς τιμαῖς ἃς ἔχουσι καὶ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς 
ἃ παρέχουσιν ἀθανάτους εἶναι τεκμαιρόμεθα ταὔτ᾽ οὖν 
ὑπάρχειν καὶ τοῖς ὑπὲρ τῆς πατρίδος ἀποθανοῦσιν. 


10a (= FHG F 10) Arnen. 13,56 p. 589d/e: ἪΝ δ᾽ οὗτος «ὁ; ἀνὴρ πρὸς 
ἀφροδίσια πάνυ καταφερής ὅστις καὶ τῇ τοῦ υἱοῦ γυναικὶ συνῆν, ὡς 


Στησίμβροτος ὁ Θάσιος ἱστορεῖ, κατὰ τοὺς αὐτοὺς αὐτῷ χρόνους γενόμενος 


καὶ ἑωρακὼς αὐτόν, ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ Περὶ Θεμιστοκλέους καὶ 


Θουκυδίδου καὶ Περικλέους. 


10b (= FHGF 9) Pıur. Per. 13,15-16: Δεξάμενοι δὲ τὸν λόγον οἱ κωμικοὶ (Adesp. 
F 702 KAssEL — AUSTIN) πολλὴν ἀσέλγειαν αὐτοῦ κατεσκέδασαν, εἴς τε τὴν Μενίππου 
γυναῖκα διαβάλλοντες, ἀνδρὸς φίλου καὶ ὑποστρατηγοῦντος, εἴς τε τὰς Πυριλάμπους 
ὀρνιθοτροφίας, ὅς ἑταῖρος ὦν Περικλέους αἰτίαν εἶχε ταῶνας ὑφιέναι ταῖς γυναιξὶν αἷς ὁ 
Περικλῆς ἐπλησίαζε. Καὶ τί ἄν τις ἀνθρώπους σατυρικοὺς τοῖς βίοις καὶ τὰς κατὰ τῶν 
κρειττόνων βλασφημίας ὥσπερ δαίμονι κακῷ τῷ φθόνῳ τῶν πολλῶν ἀποθύοντας ἑκάστοτε 


θαυμάσειεν, ὅπου καὶ Στησίμβροτος ὁ Θάσιος δεινὸν ἀσέβημα καὶ μυσῶδες 


9 τὴν Ss: τὸν Υ 102 οὐδὲ S : οὐ Y 104 ἃ παρέχουσιν β᾽γαι : ἅπερ ἔχουσιν codd. 
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third son, T'hessalos, were born to Isodike, the daughter of Euryptolemos and grand- 
daughter of Megakles. 


7 But afterwards, when their power had grown and they saw that Kimon 
was wholehcartedly attached to the Spartans, they resented this, not least 
because of his tendency to sing the praises of Sparta to the Athenians 
whenever he had occasion to reproach them or spur them on. At such 
moments, so Stesimbrotos tells us, he would say: “But the 
Lacedaemonians are not that kind of people”. This habit alone 
created a great deal of jealousy and dislike of him among the Athenians. 
8 But soon a second and larger fleet arrived from Athens and the 
islanders were then completely blockaded. At this point Perikles took 
sixty triremes and sailed out into the open sea: most authorities agree that his 
object was to intercept a fleet of Phoenician ships on their way to help the Samians, 
and to engage them as far away from the island as possible. According to 
Stesimbrotos, however, his intention was to attack Cyprus, but 
this seems extremely unlikely. 
9 Stesimbrotos also records that in his Funeral oration for those 
who had fallen in the war against Samos, Perikles declared 
that these men had become immortal like the gods: “for we 
cannot sce the gods”, he said, “but we believe them to be 
immortal from the honours we pay them and the blessings we 
receive from them, and so it is with those who have given 
their lives for their country”. 
10a He was a man in fact very prone to love affairs. He even consorted with 
his son’s wife, as recorded by Stesimbrotos of Thasos, a contemporary of 
Perikles, who had seen him, in his book entitled On Themistokles, Thukydides, 
and Perikles. 
10b The comic poets took up this story and showered Perikles with all the innuendos 
they could invent, coupling his name with the wife of Menippos, a man who was his 
friend and had served as his second-in-command in the army. Even Pyrilampes’ 
fondness for keeping birds was dragged in, and because he was a friend of Perikles, he 
was accused of using his peacocks as presents for the women who granted Perikles 
their favours. T'he fact is that men who know nothing of decency in their own lives are 
only too ready to launch foul slanders against their betters and to ofler them up as 
victims to the evil deity of popular envy. And, indeed, we can hardly be surprised at 
this, when we find that even Stesimbrotos of Thasos has dared to give 
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διατεταραγμένων Y : διατεταραγμένα em. Sauppe 
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ἐξενεγκεῖν ἐτόλμησεν εἰς τὴν γυναῖκα τοῦ υἱοῦ κατὰ τοῦ Περικλέους; 
οὕτως ἔοικε πάντῃ χαλεπὸν εἶναι καὶ δυσθήρατον ἱστορίᾳ τἀληθές, ὅταν οἱ μὲν ὕστερον 
γεγονότες τὸν χρόνον ἔχωσιν ἐπιπροσθοῦντα τῇ γνώσει τῶν πραγμάτων, ἡ δὲ τῶν 
πράξεων καὶ τῶν βίων ἡλικιῶτις ἱστορία τὰ μὲν φθόνοις καὶ δυσμενείαις, τὰ δὲ 
χαριζομένη καὶ κολακεύουσα λυμαίνηται καὶ διαστρέφῃ τὴν ἀλήθειαν. 

11 (= FHGF 11) Prur. Per. 36,1-6: Τὰ δ᾽ οἰκεῖα μοχθηρῶς εἶχεν αὐτῷ, κατὰ τὸν 
λοιμὸν οὐκ ὀλίγους ἀποβαλόντι τῶν ἐπιτηδείων, καὶ στάσει διατεταραγμένα πόρρωθεν. 
Ὁ γὰρ πρεσβύτερος αὐτοῦ τῶν γνησίων υἱῶν Ξάνθιππος, φύσει τε δαπανηρὸς ὧν καὶ 
γυναικὶ νέᾳ καὶ πολυτελεῖ συνοικῶν, Τεισάνδρου θυγατρὶ τοῦ Ἐπιλύκου, χαλεπῶς 
ἔφερε τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς ἀκρίβειαν, γλίσχρα καὶ κατὰ μικρὸν αὐτῷ χορηγοῦντος. Πέμψας 
οὖν πρός τινα τῶν φίλων ἔλαβεν ἀργύριον ὡς τοῦ Περικλέους κελεύσαντος. Ἐκείνου δ᾽ 
ὕστερον ἀπαιτοῦντος, ὁ μὲν Περικλῆς καὶ δίκην αὐτῷ προσέλαχε, τὸ δὲ μειράκιον ὁ 
Ξάνθιππος ἐπὶ τούτῳ χαλεπῶς διατεθεὶς ἐλοιδόρει τὸν πατέρα, πρῶτον μὲν ἐκφέρων ἐπὶ 
γέλωτι τὰς οἴκοι διατριβὰς αὐτοῦ καὶ τοὺς λόγους οὕς ἐποιεῖτο μετὰ τῶν σοφιστῶν. 
Πεντάθλου γάρ τινος ἀκοντίῳ πατάξαντος Ἐπίτιμον τὸν Φαρσάλιον ἀκουσίως καὶ 
κτείναντος, ἡμέραν ὅλην ἀναλῶσαι μετὰ Πρωταγόρου διαποροῦντα, πότερον τὸ ἀκόντιον 
ἢ τὸν βαλόντα μᾶλλον ἢ τοὺς ἀγωνοθέτας κατὰ τὸν ὀρθότατον λόγον αἰτίους χρὴ τοῦ 
πάθους ἡγεῖσθαι. Πρὸς δὲ τούτοις καὶ τὴν περὶ τῆς γυναικὸς διαβολὴν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ Ξανθίππου φησὶν ὁ Στησίμβροτος εἰς τοὺς πολλοὺς διασπαρῆναι, καὶ 
ὅλως ἀνήκεστον ἄχρι τῆς τελευτῆς τῷ νεανίσκῳ πρὸς τὸν πατέρα διαμεῖναι 


τὴν διαφοράν: ἀπέθανε γὰρ ὁ Ξανθίππος ἐν τῷ λοιμῷ νοσήσας. 


2. ΠΕΡῚ ΟΜΗΡΟΥ͂ 


cf. FGrHist IV Β 


ἐπιπροσθοῦντα S : ἐπίπροσθεν ὄντα Υ 1233 κατά τε τὸν Y_ 124 διατεταραγμένωι S 


125 πρεσβύτατος : em. Blass 126 οἱ- 


σανδρου S ἰσάνδρου Y': em. Sintenis (cf. Andok. 1,117; 3,29) 127 γλίσχρως Ο [130 ὁ Ξάνθ. 


del. 
134 


Cobet 131 ἐπρίει Y 132 τινος S : ἵππον Y 132 ἐπιτιμίου τοῦ φαρσαλίου Υ᾽ 
μᾶλλον οηι. Y 155 ἡγεῖσθαι Y: γενέσθαι S: num λέγεσθαι; Fuhr 138 παραμεῖναι Y 
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currency to the shocking and completely unfounded charge that Perikles 
seduced his son’s wife. This only goes to show how thickly the truth is hedged 
around with obstacles and how hard it is to track down by historical research. Writers 
who live after the events they describe find that their view of them is obscured by the 
lapse of time, while those who investigate the deeds and lives of their contemporaries 
are equally apt to corrupt and distort the truth, in some cases because of envy or 
private hatred, in others through the desire to flatter or show favour. 

11 But his private affairs now caused him great distress. He had lost some of his 
closest friends in the plague and his affections had for some time past been torn by a 
family feud. Xanthippos, the eldest of his legitimate sons, was a spendthrift by nature, 
who had married a young and extravagant wife, the daughter of Teisander, Epilykos’ 
son. Xanthippos resented his father’s passion for economy and the meagre allowance 
he was given, and still more the fact that he only received it in small instalments. He 
therefore approached one of Perikles’ friends and borrowed money from him, 
pretending that this was on Perikles’ instructions. When the friend later asked for 
repayment, Perikles, so far from settling the debt, brought an action against him. 
Young Xanthippos was furious and began openly to abuse his father, telling stories to 
raise a laugh against him about his management of affairs at home and his 
conversations with sophists. For example, there was an athlete who had accidentally 
hit Epitimos the Pharsalian with a javelin and killed him, and Perikles wasted an entire 
day, according to Xanthippos, arguing with Protagoras as to whether, “in the strictest 
sense”, it was the javelin, or the man who threw it, or the judges of the games, who 
should be held responsible for the accident. According to Stesimbrotos it was 
also Xanthippos who put about the scandalous story concerning his own 
wife’s association with Perikles, and he says that to the very end of 
Xanthippos ’ life the quarrel between him and his father was never made 
up, for the young man fell sick and died during the plague. 


2. ON HOMER 


(c£ IV B) 
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1002 (= 107). Stesimbrotos of Thasos 
(c. 470-425 B.cC.) 


Introduction and commentary on T 1-5 


In volume II B of FGrHist Jacoby collected the fragments of S.’s of 
Thhasos work which has come down to us under the title On Themisto- 
kles, Thukydides and Perikles'. But Jacoby did not print exactly the same 
text as the later and currently still leading scholarly edition of Plut- 
arch’s lives of Kimon, Perikles and T'hemistokles by Ziegler in the 
Teubner series. In the following sample the Greek text and the appa- 
ratus criticus follow Ziegler (with modifications); hence there are some 
minor changes in the texts in comparison with ‚Jacoby’s edition, 
which is our justification for reprinting the Greck text of a work, the 
fragments of which have already been included in FGrHist 107 F 1- 
11. Other differences result from situating the relevant passages of 
some fragments from Plutarch’s Zwes in a larger context than Jacoby 
did or presenting the texts in another typographic form (that is in 
small, normal or expanded letters). The Greek text of the fragment 
from Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai is taken from Kaibel’s? edition (with 
modifications) and does not differ from that of Jacoby. Since the time 
of Jacoby’s collection no papyri containing new fragments from On 
Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles have been found. 


Jacoby’s introduction to the life and works of 5." bear witness to his 
admirable talent for characterizing an author concisely. Jacoby’s in- 
troduction and commentary and Laqueur’s short article on S. in RE' 
still form the basis for the scholarly discussion on S.’s life and works 
and his place in the history of Greek literature. Hence a new com- 
mentary in the present collection requires some words of justification. 
The reader of the present collection should notice that remarks on 
the dates and facts of S.’s life and that commentaries on single frag- 
ments have been intentionally limited to basic facts. The main aim is 
to update Jacoby’s commentary and to trace the course of the discus- 
sion in classical scholarship on S. and on the fifth-century roots of 
Greek historiography and biography as literary genres. Jacoby’s own 


' FGrHist 107 F 1-11 (1929 = 1962) with short commentaries on the fragments (I 
B, p. 345-349). 

° KaAigEL (1887-1890). 

> Οὗ Jacopy FGrHist 107 (I B, p. 343-344). 

* Laguzur (1929: 2463-2467). 
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opinion on S. and on the work under discussion was questioned in the 
subsequent decades by a number of scholars. "The most influential 
modern views have been those of Schachermeyr’, Coletti®, Meister”, 
Strasburger”, Carawan? and recently Tsakmakis'". Hence after some 
necessary remarks on the life and the other works of S. I shall concen- 
trate on characterizing the views of Jacoby and the above-mentioned 
scholars. 


S. of Thasos had a reputation among his contemporaries as a paw@- 
δός (cf. T 4 and F 21-25) and as an expert on the interpretation of 
Homer’s epics (Τ᾿ 3)''. In Plato’s /on the famous reciter of epic poems 
Ion gives praise to S., Metrodoros of Lampsakos and Glaukon’”. It is 
important to bear in mind that S. was first and foremost looked upon 
(and probably saw himself) as a professional performer of and expert 
on epics, but not as a historian or biographer. Antimachos of Kolo- 
phon, one of S.’s pupils (T 5), followed in his footsteps by pursuing a 
career as poet, learned scholar and prolific writer. 


There can be no doubt that S. personally knew some of the leading 
Athenian statesmen of the fifth century, especially Kimon and Peri- 
kles (cf. T 1-2). Both Plutarch and Athenaios stress S.’ contemporane- 
ity with his subjects. Maybe S. himself had also stressed this point. S. 
died in the 420’s (a short time?) after Perikles’ death and the end of 
the plague (cf. F 11). The born T'hasian had been living in Athens for 
a certain time, but we have no exact dates. S. may have left his native 
soil as early as 463 ».c. after Kimon had suppressed the rebellion of 
the T'hasians. Strasburger'” presumed that S.’s Athenian sojourn is to 
be dated before the publication of his work On Themistokles, Thukydıdes 
and Perikles. This chronological guess, however, depends on Strasbur- 
ger’s interpretation of the general outlook of that work, which he took 
to be a harsh denunciation of the leading democratic statesmen and 


Ὁ SCHACHERMEYR (1965: 1-23 = 1974: 151-174). 
ὁ Gor£rri (1974-75: 61-125). 
’” Meister (1978: 274-294). 
® STRASBURGER (1986: 1-11 = 1990: 341-351). 
> Garawan (1989: 144-161). 
10 Tsarmarıs (1995: 129-152). 
!! See RıcHarpson (1975: 65-81, especially p. 71-72); GENTILI -- CERRI (1988: 69). 
See NıHarD (1958: 4) on Glaukon who is mentioned in ArısToT. Poet. 25 p. 
1461b 1. It is not necessary to change the name Glaukon and to read Glaukos (of 
Rhegion), author of a work entitled Περὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων ποιητῶν καὶ μουσικῶν (edition 
and commentary forthcoming in FGrHhist IV B). 

13 STRASBURGER (1990: 348-351). 
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of the whole imperialistic foreign policy of Athens, which had as- 
sumed the role of the hegemonical power of the Delian Confederacy. 
As it is, we have in the undisputed fragments no hint in regard to the 
exact date of the publication of this work, although Jacoby’s opinion 
that it was one of his latest works and was completed soon after the 
death of Perikles is still an attractive theory. The fact that Kleon is 
never alluded to in our fragments can hardly be the outcome of pure 
accident or the small number of fragments preserved from S.’s works. 


It is not difficult to see why a specialist in explaining and in perform- 
ing the Homeric epics and a man obviously interested in religion 
chose to write a book On Homeric Problems, some fragments of which 
we possess!*, and a treatise On Mystery-Cults (Περὶ τελετῶν)". Specula- 
tions that because of his attested interest in mystery-cults S. may even 
be the author of the famous Orphic Derveni-papyrus are not con- 
vincing, although S. does seem to have been familiar with Orphic 
religion". Anyway, On Mostery-Qults is of great interest for research in 
the field of Greek religion, as On Homeric Problems is for Homeric 
scholarship. On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles, however, remains 
S.’s only work of interest for the present collection of fragments per- 
taining to Greek biography. Eleven fragments of this remarkable trea- 
tise have come down to us and are all to be found in three of Plut- 
arch’s biographies (Themistokles, Kimon and Perikles), with the exception 
of one important quotation from Athenaios’ Deipnosophistaı (F 10a). It 
is striking that no other extant ancient author before Plutarch quotes 
from this work of S. over a period of more than 500 years. But this 
fact only bears witness to the rarity of S.’s work and may not be used 
to jump to conclusions concerning its literary qualities or importance 
as a source for the lives of leading Athenian statesmen of the fifth 
century B.c. T'he simple fact that ten out of eleven fragments are from 
Plutarch makes it difficult to classify S.’s work in a given literary genre 
and to attempt generalizing statements on its tendency. Some of the 
fragments may be more characteristic of Plutarch’s interests as a biog- 
rapher and excerptor than of the general style of the original work. 


'* STESIMBROTOS FGrHist 107 T 3-4 on his reputation as a reciter and explainer of 
epic poems and F 21-25, which contain pieces of historical information on Homer (F 
21-22) and discuss hermeneutical problems (F 23-25). 

5 StEsımBRoTos FGrHist 107 F 12 and probably also F 13-20 (and 26-27 ?), 
although these fragments have come down to us without a reference to On Moystery- 
Cults as their original source. 

16 Gf. BuRKERT (1986: 1-5). 
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Jacoby took On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles to be our carliest 
known example of a political pamphlet in Greck literature: “das 
waren keine memoiren, wie Ions ’Erıönutaı—denn St. hat 'I'hemisto- 
kles sicher nicht mehr geschen—, auch kein geschichtliches oder 
biographisches werk ..... der inhalt zeigt vielmehr zweifelsfrei, daß es 
eine politische tendenzschrift war ... die älteste uns bekannte und wohl 
wirklich die erste in der reihe der meist feindseligen musterungen der 
athenischen volksführer”'”. Its aim was, according to Jacoby and his 
followers, to attack the imperialistic foreign policy of Athens and the 
hegemonical city’s behaviour towards its former allies in the Delian 
Confederacy. It was written from the point of view of the allies, which 
included the Thhasians, who were suppressed by Athens. Jacoby drew 
comparisons between On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles and the 
well-known anonymous pamphlet which is usually refered to as the 
Athenaion Politeia of Pseudo-Xenophon (or the treatise of the so-called 
“Old Oligarch”)'!®. But whereas the “Old Oligarch” concentrated his 
criticism on Athens’ democratic constitution and explained Athens’ 
imperialist foreign policy as a function and consequence of this con- 
stitution, $. based his fundamental criticism of Athens on the charac- 
ter and the faults of the city’s leading statesmen as the typical repre- 
sentatives of the “spirit of Athens” and her imperialistic foreign policy 
and as models of “democratic man”. If On Themistokles, Thukydides and 
Perikles was a pamphlet, one would like to know which of the leading 
Athenian politicians or who outside Athens actually used this pam- 
phlet in an attack against Athenian naval imperialism, for which 
Themistokles had laid the foundation with his naval bill and which 
had reached its peak under Perikles’ leadership. 


At first sight, this interpretation of the character and aims of S. looks 
attractive. But there are some weak points in it, which were picked up 


17 JacogY in his introduction to the commentary on FGrHist 107 (II B, p. 343); 
Jacoby was deeply influenced in his opinion of S. by WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF 
(1877: 326-367, especially p. 361-367), whom he explicitly quotes for the character of 
the work; for the interpretation of On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles as a “Flug- 
schrift des Stesimbrotos gegen die Initiatoren der attischen Reichspolitik” and a 
“Zeugnis für das Interesse des Publikums an Klatsch und persönlichen Details und 
für sein Bedürfnis, Personen des öffentlichen Lebens gezeichnet und gedeutet zu 
erhalten,” sce also DiuLe (1970: 49-50). 

156. ΟΕ Frisch (1942: 63-87) on the topics of sea-power and democratic imperialism 
in this work; Treu (1967: 1928-1982); Lepuc (1976: 29-36) on some attempts to date 
the treatise and (1976: 36-45) on the author’s political position; see also BLEICKEN 
(1994: 569-576) with useful remarks on the “innere Einstellung des Atheners zur 
Demokratie”. 
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especially by Schachermeyr!”. In the extant fragments there is no 
explicit criticism of a given event in the imperialist foreign policy of 
Athens, which one might expect in F 2, 5 or 8, and notably not even 
of Athens’ brutal treatment of Thhasos, S.’s native island. It was Jaco- 
by’s profound knowledge of the history of Athenian foreign policy 
and the domestic quarrels of the leading politicians (and perhaps the 
authority of Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi) that led him to draw up his 
over-subtle interpretation. According to Schachermeyr himself the 
main purpose of On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles was to scruti- 
nize the παιδεία (education and culture) and the ἦθος (character) of 
the leading Athenian statesmen in S.’s time, not to establish their 
political positions and compare them with Athenian imperialism as a 
political concept. According to this interpretation the work should be 
regarded as a treatise on education and character anticipating later 
similar Peripatetic studies. Indeed most of the extant fragments are 
concerned with episodes in the lives of the heroes and their sayıngs 
and contain observations of S. on the education, way of life and 
character of the three leading statesmen 'T'hemistokles, Kimon and 
Perikles. Frost” held that 5. (as a professional ῥαψῳδός and explainer 
of the Homeric epics, which formed the basis of all Greek education 
until the sophistic movement of the fifth century) may have shared a 
critical attitude towards the sophists and the new παιδεία taught by 
them. Contemporaries thought that Perikles was heavily influenced 
by modern sophistic and philosophical theories. S. may have wanted 
to illustrate the dangerous consequences of the new concept of educa- 
tion, political concurrence and “might and right”. 


Another influential interpretation of S. is that of Meister; he under- 
stands the work quite differently to Jacoby and—following earlier 
interpretations by Stuart and Osley—takes it to be an early example 
of Greek biography”'. In his view all of the characteristic features of 
the literary genre such as it was developed over the subsequent centu- 
ries were in nuce already to be found in S. Meister stresses the moral- 
izing tendency, the lively characterization of the main persons attest- 
ed in our fragments, and the frequent use of anecdotal material to 
illustrate the character and moral standing of the heroes. Meister has 
made valuable observations on the contents of the fragments. That a 


19 SCHACHERMEYR (1965). 

Ὁ Frost (1980: 17). 

2?! Meister (1978: 274-294, esp. 293-294); this view had already been held by 
STUART (1928: 45-46) and OsLey (1946: 8-9) who stressed the declamatory nature of 
the treatment of the main persons; it was recently proposed again by Perıing (1990: 
215). 
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“biographical” interest was displayed in this work, cannot be disput- 
ed, even if one should be very cautious in accepting Meister’s confi- 
dence in having identified an early example of fully developed Greek 
biography (see commentaries on F 4 and 10b). 

Carawan”” proposed a double thesis: that the fragments of S. reveal 
the general economy of the whole work that was deeply influenced by 
the epic tradition and, secondly, that it had been the purpose of the 
passage on T'hhemistokles in Thukydides’ first book to refute S.’s ear- 
lier version in On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles. But in my opin- 
ion, both central points in this thesis have recently and convincingly 
been disproved by Tsakmakis””. 


Leo regarded On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles as a “Pamphlet” 
and a piece of “ältere politische Literatur” and also took S. to be a 
precursor of the historian Theopompos and of his excursus on the 
Athenian demagogues”'. Following this line Coletti understood the 
work as “un’ opera storico-politica”, because our main source, Plut- 
arch, himself did not consider S.’s work to be an “assortimento di 
anedotti senza nesso” but “un racconto storico coerente””. Similarly 
Tsakmakis recently defended the view that On Themistokles, Thukydıdes 
and Perikles 15. a historical work with a central interest very different 
from the contemporary “great” historiography of Herodotos and es- 
pecially Thukydides. 'T'sakmakis pointed to Plutarch’s critical remarks 
against S. (see below), in which the biographer assigns literary quali- 
[165 (or faults!) to S. which according to Thukydides’ methodological 
remarks in the first book of his Alistories were typical of the contempo- 
rary Aoyoypaboı of the fifth century, the historical prose-writers whom 
Thukydides disdained”. The leading statesmen of Athens, their per- 
sonalities, deeds and sayings, their constant rivalries and enmities in 
the public as well as in the private sphere, not in the least their 
personal weaknesses and the negative aspects of these fascinating in- 
dividuals were the central theme of S. Still, in characterizing the 
theme of On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles in this way, T'sakmakis 
himself to a certain degree admits a “biographical” focus of the work. 


5 Carawan (1989: 144-161). 

5. "Tsarmarıs (1995: 131-138). 

>”: Leo (1901: 108). 

» Gor£rTi (1974-75: 70 and 81). When quoting from 5. Plutarch three times uses 
the verb ἱστορεῖ (Prur. Them. 4,5; 24,7; Cim. 16,1). See also Corerri (1974-75: 88- 
112) for extensive commentaries on F l-11 and 29 Jacopy. 

Ὁ G£. Tuuk. 1,20-22 and Tsarmakıs (1995: 150-152). 
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‚Judging from the extant fragments, there can be no question about it 
that the work is a precursor of fully developed Greek biography. In 
comparison with the predominantly anecdotal character of the 'Enı- 
δημίαι or Memoirs of S.’s contemporary Ion of Chios?” it is significant 
that S. chooses a title which has a definitely clearer biographical 
implication making three leading Athenian statesmen the main theme 
of his work. Ion of Chios and the “Old Oligarch” may both have 
been models for S., but that assumption depends upon the disputed 
dates of publication of the two works. There is no decisive ancient 
testimony which can be adduced as proof that S. actually knew the 
two works. 


After this short survey of modern views on the literary character of 
S.’s On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles a word of caution may not 
be out of place. From a modern point of view one could easily over- 
stress the allegedly sharp differences between the literary forms of 
biography, history, and political treatises in works of Greek prose 
written during the second half of the fifth century. With the exception 
of the poetical genres (and judicial oratory, which had already been 
taught and described as a separate prose genre by Korax and Teisias 
and the carly Sophists) no clear-cut and accepted division between 
the literary genres of Greek prose had been established about 430 
B.C., when S. presumably wrote On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles. 


27 On Ion see FGrHist 392; von BLUMENTHAL (1939) is still a useful collection, but 
has been recently superseded by Leurımı (1992); some passages in the Lexikon of 
Photios were thought to be possible additional fragments from Ion by LEeurimi (1984: 
156-173); modern scholarly discussion on Ion’s life and works may be found in 
JAacopy (1947: 1-17) repr. in: Jacopy (1956: 144-168); see also HuxLey (1965: 29-46), 
von Frırz (1967: 94-97), Dover (1986: 12-37 = Dover 1988: 1-12), West (1985: 71- 
78) and STRASBURGER (1990: 342-348). Ion produced his first tragedy in 452-448 B.c. 
(Ol. 82) and was dead by 421 B.c. (Arısropn. Pax 827-837). Fragments from Ion’s 
Συνεκδημητικός (Πρεσβευτικός) (FGrHist 392 F 8) and his Ἐπιδημίαι (FGrAist 392 F 6- 
7) are of interest for the lives of Sophokles, Perikles, Euripides and Aischylos, but the 
general character of Ion’s work is anecdotal rather than biographical. Hence these 
passages have not been included in the present collection. But the reader may 
nevertheless consult them for telling comparisons with the fragments of S.’s On 
Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles. One important difference lies in the choice of 
persons, because S. confined himself to Athenian politicians and generals (as far as 
we can 866 in the preserved fragments and can conclude from the title), whereas Ion 
also wrote on poets. Ion concentrated on narrating his own meetings at Chios or in 
other Greek cities with famous contemporaries, but S. used the whole oral tradition 
in On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles. Ion’s gallery of portraits has been described 
by GeEnTILIı — CERRI (1988: 69) in a suitable comparison as “a series of close-ups.” 
STUART (1928: 49) has aptly remarked that “both Ion and Stesimbrotos show that 
from the middle of the century on there was a public appetite for the episodic and 
the sensational in the private life of contemporary figures.” 
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It was at about the same time that Herodotos, the “pater historiae”, was 
still working on the last books of his Fistoriar, later considered to be 
the first distinctively historiographical work, and Ion and the “Old 
Oligarch” published their treatises as pioneering works. The modern 
discussion on the literary genre of On Themistokles, Thukydides and Peri- 
kles, which tries to differentiate sharply between the prose-genres of 
political pamphlet, memoirs, early biographies and historiography 
with a special interest in the leading persons of the time, and which 
tries to assign the scanty extant fragments of S. to one of these genres 
may be ultimately misleading, because such a discussion has to use 
literary termini technici and intellectual categories of differentiation 
which were not developed in the Greek world until the second half of 
the 4th century B.c. (in the Peripatos) or even until the age of Hellen- 
istic scholarship (in Alexandreia or Pergamon). Jacoby himself may 
have been too hasty in his Judgement on S. and his strict denial of the 
possibly biographical or historiographical character of the work. 


To judge from the contents of the extant fragments Kimon was a 
prominent figure in S.’s On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles, al- 
though he was not mentioned in its title: in Plutarch’s Life of Kımon 
Stesimbrotos is used as an important contemporary source on Ki- 
mon’s life. But the three Athenians mentioned in the title must have 
been treated in a more comprehensive or prominent way than their 
contemporary Kimon. This reasoning leads to the conclusion that 
S.’s remarks on T'hhemistokles, T'hukydides and Perikles must have 
been very detailed in the original and complete version of his work. 
One can only speculate on the way in which T’hukydides”, son of 
Melesias and Perikles’ political rival, was described by 5. The main, if 
not the only reason for the absence of Thukydides in the preserved 
fragments may be the simple fact that Plutarch did not write a Life of 
Thukydides. I£ the title of his work was meant to have any chronolog- 
ical implications S. did not divide it into three successive periods 
under the leadership of three Athenian politicians. Otherwise he 
would have had to mention Kimon in his title instead of Thukydides 
as the representative general and politician between the eras of 
Themistokles and Perikles. Nor do the three politicians 'T'hemistokles, 
Thukydides and Perikles stand for three different political pro- 
grammes either in foreign or in domestic policy. Only Perikles and 


8. On Thukydides, son of Melesias, see KırcHner (1901-1903) PA 7268 and 
Davies (1971: 230-237); MEvER (1967: 141-154), Kreiın (1979: 494-533) and 
Breıcren (1994: 571-572). 
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Thukydides, son of Melesias, were thought of and represented in 
contemporary literature as political opponents. 'Themistokles and 
Perikles are criticized by S., but there is no sound basis in our sources 
for the hypothesis that the third politician, Thukydides, may have 
been contrasted favourably to the other two. If S. had wanted to give 
his readers a positive model of an Athenian politician and general, he 
might have chosen Miltiades” who had practised a less demagogic 
style of policy than the three heroes mentioned in his title. The pre- 
served fragments of On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles show S.’s 
pursuit of originality and richness of—often unreliable—details. At 
any rate, his work should not be underrated as an important carly 
testimony for the development of the ambivalent biographical picture 
of Themistokles®’, Kimon?! and Perikles”. 


The fragments show S.’s interest in personal qualities and significant 
features of character: they describe typical anecdotes or aspects of the 
private lives of the three persons prominent in our texts, in particular 
their education, family and sexual life. Their important political ca- 
reers and an evaluation of their role in the political and military 
history of Athens seem to have interested S. less’. Plutarch despised 
S. as an unreliable witness to historical events and the political and 
military facts in the lives of his heroes. All the same, he specifically 
mentions S. as his source for juicy stories in the three Zwes of 
T'hemistokles, Kimon and Perikles, and he most likely drew on him 
for further anecdotes and episodes in the same lives, without naming 
his source. 


Unfortunately it is impossible to identify on the basis of sound metho- 
dological criteria those additional uncredited passages where Plutarch 
might have borrowed from S. The problem is similar to the equally 
unsuccessful attempts to determine which passages in Plutarch’s Zwes, 
especially in the Zife of Themistokles, can be identified as emanating 
from Ion of Chios or Phainias of Eresos apart from the passages in 
which Plutarch explicitly acknowledges them as his sources. Passages 


5. C£. on Miltiades Davızs (1971: 301-305), and ΘΤΕΒΙΜΒΕΟΤΟΒ F 2 and 4 with 
commentary. 

0 (ΟἹ for early sources on Themistokles Pıecikirrı (1987: 3-52). 

» (ΟΕ PıccnkırLı (1987: 73-89). 

ὍΣ On modern scholarly opinions about Perikles and his role in Athenian history, 
see recently SCHUBERT (1994) and Wir (1995). 

» With the exception of F 2 on Themistokles and Miltiades; one may again 
compare S.’s range of interest with that of his contemporary Ion of Chios. 
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in Plutarch’s Zives which hint at 5.5} as the likely source, may, in view 
of their common thematic interests, just as well come from Ion of 
Chios, from Phainias of Eresos, from contemporary comedies or even 
from learned Hellenistic commentaries. The problem is rendered 
more difficult by Plutarch’s method of mixing a direct quotation, his 
own memories of his reading and his (in this case mainly critical) 
commentary on such quotations or memories in one and the same 
paragraph of his biographies. As a general rule, Plutarch used S. to 
embellish his main historiographical sources. Thus he wanted to 
make his biographies more attractive reading, even though he often 
sharply dissociates himself from S.’s version of events. S. was a master 
in the art of characterizing his prominent contemporaries by making 
subtle personal remarks and by recounting anecdotes which reveal 
the public opinion on them as it was expressed in the works of con- 
temporary comedy. This talent is illustrated by his well-known re- 
mark on the “Peloponnesian” character of Kimon (F 4) and may well 
have been a general feature of his work. Ion of Chios may have been 
more reserved in his political judgement of T'hemistokles, Perikles 
and Athenian foreign policy than S.”°. But in the present state of our 
knowledge it is impossible to reconstruct the exact political position of 
S. and to compare it with the positions of the leading Athenian states- 
men of the fifth century. Hence it is misleading to stress (as some 
modern scholars have done) S.’s supposed sympathy with the Atheni- 
an opposition to Themistokles and Perikles, 1.6. to the policy associat- 
ed with Kimon and 'Thukydides, son of Melesias. Kimon’s portrait 
consists of a mixture of positive and negative features, and it would 
actually be a big surprise to sce Kimon of all Athenians treated by 8. 
as an ideal politician, since he was one ofthe “hawks” who advocated 
an aggressive maritime policy for the Delian Confederacy in the 470s 
and 460s and personally took charge of the suppression of the rebel- 
lion of S.’s native island Thasos in 463 2.c. 


Commentary on F 1-11 


(1) F 1-3 are from Plutarch’s Life of Themistokles. For extensive general 
information on 'T'hemistokles and for all ancient parallels to the fol- 
lowing passages quoted from S. the reader is referred to the recent 


Ἢ E.g. Prur. Them. 24,3-5; Per. 10,5; 12,1-6; 14,1-3 and 29,1-3 may ultimately 
come from S., too; but see Tsakmarıs (1995: 133-138). 

» "This is STRASBURGER’s view (1990: 350-351); see also JacoByY’s commentary on 
STESIMBROTOSs FGrHist 107 (IL B, p. 343-349). 
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commentaries by Podlecki and Frost and to an important study by 


Gruen®, 


Themistokles is said to have studied with Anaxagoras and Melıssos (F 
1). The next fragment (F 2) is about the most important political 
measure taken by 'T'hemistokles, and it informs us that he had the 
famous decree to build the fleet of warships passed in the Athenian 
assembly in spite of Miltiades’ opposition. But this was common his- 
torical knowledge. It may perhaps be adduced as proof of the political 
preferences of S., but not as proof of the political scope of the whole 
work. F 3 gives details about the arranged flight of 'T'hemistokles’ 
family from Athens and the resulting accusations against and con- 
demnation of Epikrates, and furthermore mentions Sicily as the (im- 
probable) first place where the exiled 'IThemistokles went to live. In 
these three quotations, as in most other quotations taken from Amon 
and Perikles, Plutarch makes it clear enough that he thinks little of S.’s 
chronological or historical trustworthiness”. 


By associating 'T'hemistokles with sophists, philosophers of nature, 
modern doctors and (from S.’s point of view disreputable) people like 
Anaxagoras and Melissos S. suggested to his readers that T'hemisto- 
kles was no traditional aristocrat and no μουσικὸς ἀνήρ, that is, no 
good man and partisan of the old παιδεία and of the traditional cul- 
ture personified by ῥαψῳδοί and explainers of Homer, such as S. 
himself. Plutarch rejects the unjust insinuations that T’hhemistokles 
lacked traditional culture and education with a simple yet effective 
chronological argument: Anaxagoras and Melissos were too young 
to have been T'hemistokles’ teachers, since they were contemporaries 
of the much younger Perikles®®. In F 1 Plutarch convicts 5. of a 
grave chronological mistake. He then immediately adds the correct 
name of one of 'I'hemistokles’ teachers, Mnesiphilos of Phrearria. 
This Athenian was neither a ῥήτωρ (1.6. a sophist) nor a φυσικὸς 
φιλόσοφος (1.e. a philosopher of nature) but a teacher of σοφία (1.e. of 
“wisdom”) in the sense of cleverness in politics and practical sagacity 
in the unbroken tradition of Solon. It has already been suggested by 


»° 6Ε GruEn (1970: 91-98); PopLecxı (1975); LENARDoN (1978); Frost (1980); see 
also Cor£rti (1974-75: 88-93) on F 1 and Davızs (1971: 214-218) on Themistokles 
and his children. 

Ἵ GE. Prur. Cim. 4,5; 16,1; Prur. Per. 13,16 und 26,1 and the remarks in the 
commentary below. 

»® For the controversial dates of the ἀκμή of Anaxagoras and Melissos see the 
discussion in Frost (1980: 67 n. 21). 
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Jacoby” that 5. did not necessarily invent these pieces of information 
on TI'hemistokles’ education, but may have taken them from existing 
traditions hostile to him. In that case, S. may nevertheless have been 
the first to extend and embellish these traditions and to present them 
in a literary form. 


(2) Whereas Jacoby thought that Pıur. Them. 4,4-5 was taken from S. 
and that Plutarch had inserted a quotation from Plato in the context 
of a larger quotation from S., the contrary may be assumed with an 
equal degree of plausibility. Frost" has maintained in his commentary 
that Plutarch inserted the quotation from S. in a philosophical con- 
text indicated by the quotation from Plato!'. 


In this fragment the correct translation of the Greek demonstrative 
pronoun ταῦτα (“these”) is not clear. What does ταῦτα refer to"? Did 
Miltiades only oppose the naval bill or (more likely) the whole pack- 
age of political and military measures by means of which T'hemisto- 
kles and his followers sought to change the Athenians from “steadfast 
hoplites” who were proud of their victory at Marathon into “sea- 
tossed” mariners and rowers, who were disdained by Miltiades and 
S., and, in the final analysis, into harsh imperialists? S. was mainly 
interested in 'T'hemistokles’ opposition to (and his victory over) Milti- 
ades. Hence only 4,5 was printed in expanded size, and 4,4 in normal 
letters. But if S. indeed described Miltiades as a politician who op- 
posed to the fleet as the instrument of power to carry out Athen’s new 
imperial ambitions on a broader scale, Miltiades may have been pre- 
sented as a favorable contrast to Ihemistokles and Perikles. F 2 again 
illustrates the chronological carelessness of S. In all probability Milti- 
ades died before the naval bill of Tlhemistokles was passed. Jacoby 
was right when he stated that S. probably did not try hard to find out 
the exact date of Miltiades’ death. Chronological mistakes and un- 
trustworthiness in regard to important historical facts do not support 
the hypothesis that S. aimed to write a historical work in the strict 
sense”. But it may be noted that the two biggest mistakes in the 


» Jacogy’s commentary on FGrHist 107 F 1 (IL B, p. 345). 

Ὁ Frost (1980: 87). 

ΤΠ ΟΕ Prar. Leg. 706c and Plutarch’s remark on the philosophical nature of the 
question of whether 'T'hemistokles did injury to the integrity and purity of public life 
or not in the following lines Prur. Them. 4,5. 

ΣΟΥ Frost (1980: 86-87). 

"3 CE. Jacogy’s commentary on FGrHist 107 F 1 (U B, p. 345); but see CoLErri 
(1974-75: 93-96) on F 2, who regards S. as a more trustworthy author in 
chronological matters. 
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eleven extant fragments come from his remarks on 'T'hemistokles, 
whom S. did not know personally, because he belonged to the gener- 
ation before him. Perhaps S. was better informed in regard to chron- 
ological details concerning T'hukydides, son of Melesias, Perikles. 


(3) According to F3 5. at first claimed that 'T'hemistokles had his wife 
and children follow him into exile with the help of an Athenian 
named Epikrates some time after he himself had reached the court of 
the Molossian king Admetos; we are then told that Themistokles tried 
to find a place of exile in Sicily before he finally settled in Asia. 
Plutarch now accuses S. of contradicting himself, because he forgot 
the presence of I'hemistokles, his wife and children at Admetos’ court 
and made him sail to Sicily: there the Athenian is said to have asked 
the tyrant Hieron for the hand of his daughter and to have promised 
him to make allthe Hellenes his subjects. Only after the failure of this 
first plan does S. relate T'hemistokles’ well-known flight to Asia. 8. 
obviously gave a less reliable account of the famous flight into exile 
than our best sources for these events, especially Thukydides', and, 
moreover, S. lost himself in contradictions. The choice was between 
two versions, one in which T'hemistokles fled to Epeiros and another 
according to which he fled to Sicily. Plutarch takes Epikrates to be 
the name of 'T'hemistokles’ helper, and rejects Sicily as the place of 
exile T'hemistokles wished to travel to. If S. did not provide a coher- 
ent and chronologically well-ordered account of Themistokles’ life, 
but only a series of episodes and anecdotes such as F 3, which were 
selected to portray I'hemistokles as an unreliable person and a clever 
imperialist, this fragment would be of great importance for the gener- 
al character of On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles and provide evi- 
dence for not taking the work to be historiographical. 


Epikrates of Acharnai, the alleged helper of Themistokles in the ar- 
ranged flight of his family, is known only from this passage®°. One can 
only speculate on the motives S. had in mind when he made 
T'hemistokles depart in a westward direction to Sicily. But here, as in 


" For the version of our best sources see THur. 1,135,2-1,138,6 and Prur. Them. 
24,1-7 with commentaries; Carawan (1989: 144-161) and Tsarmarıs (1995: 131- 
135). Cor£rri (1974-75: 96-101), however, did not see convincing reasons for 
rejecting the tradition of Thhemistokles’ flight to Sicily before Hieron’s death in 466 
B.C. 

® But Epikrates may be a relative of two later homonymous Athenians from the 
demos Acharnai who are mentioned at the end of the #th century: see /G I? 505.5 
and 1492 B. 110-11 with Kırcmner (1901) PA 4886 and OsBorneE — Byrne (1994) 
Epikrates No. 26. 
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the fragment in which Cyprus (instead of Kaunos) is said to be the 
real goal of a naval expedition led by Perikles in the Samian War (F 
8), 5.5 extends the geographical area of action in comparison with 
our other and more reliable contemporary sources, especially Thuky- 


dides. 


(4-7) F 4-7 come from Plutarch’s biography of Kimon. For his Aimon 
Plutarch was able to make use of many contemporary sources from 
different literary genres"’. In Aimon Plutarch quotes by name no less 
than 17 authors as his sources, and one can confidently add to this list 
the works of Herodotos, Thukydides and ’Iheopompos, who are not 
quoted by name, but form the historiographical basis of Plutarch’s 
broad knowledge of Kimon’s time. Plutarch consulted Ion, Stesim- 
brotos, Gorgias, Kritias, Archelaos, Melanthios, Kratinos, Eupolis 
and Aristophanes: these names indicate the wide range of his first- 
hand knowledge of the fifth century B.c. Hence he did not have to 
rely on Hellenistic formal biographies of Kimon as intermediate 
sources, the existence of which has been postulated among others by 
Ed. Meyer, based on a view of Plutarch’s working method which by 
now has been discarded by scholarship on Plutarch®. If such Hellen- 
istic intermediary sources were known to him at all, he chose not to 
mention them, but to consult the “primary”, 1.6. contemporary sourc- 
es. 


Plutarch disdains S.’s historical trustworthiness, but at the same time 
highly values him as an irreplaceable source for the lively description 
of his heroes’ characters. Plutarch’s Amon must play a major role in 
any discussion on the character of S.’s On Themistokles, Thukydides and 
Perikles : one third of the total number of fragments from this work are 
found in this vita. This may be explained as a reflection of the special 


16 By quoting from Theophrastos Plutarch gives another argument to demonstrate 
yq g P- 8: gu 


the unreliability of S.’s version of 'Themistokles’ flight to Sicily. Theophrastos had 
reported in his treatise Περὶ Βασιλείας or On Kingship (Prur. Them. 25,1 = F 126 
WImMER = F 612 FoRTENBAUGH) a story that T'hemistokles some time before his flight 
into exile had tried to incite the multitude of Greck spectators assembled at the 
Olympics to tear down the tent of the Sıcilian tyrant Hieron. Therefore it is 
improbable that T'hemistokles could have tried to sail to Sicily in the hope of finding 
a safe haven at Hieron’s court. But Theophrastos seems to have confused a story 
about the tyrant Dionysios I (in 383 B.c.?) with another about Themistokles and the 
earlier tyrant Hieron. 

7 On the sources of Plutarch’s Aimon, see now BLAMIRE (1989: 4-10). 

18. Sce on Plutarch’s Aimon e.g. FLACELIERE (1972: 6-13) and BLamıre (1989: 4-10) 
and on Plutarch’s working method in general Frost (1980), STADTER (1989) and 
PopLeckı -- Duane (1992). 
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interest of the T'hasıan 5. in Kimon as the Athenian general who was 
in command of the military expedition against his native island, al- 
though this crucial event in Kimon’s career is not at all treated in the 
extant fragments from the 'T'hasian point of view. Kimon’s very lim- 
ited intellectual capacity and his lack of liberal education and Attic 
sophistication are mentioned (F 4). His improper relations with his 
sister Elpinike and her scandalous behaviour towards the painter 
Polygnotos and the orator Perikles, who was a political enemy and an 
accuser of her brother, are related in fragment 5. A debate about the 
name of Kimon’s wife (F 6) and sons and a characteristic saying 
praising the Spartan character and criticizing the Athenian demos 
(F 7) are further themes found in Plutarch’s quotations taken from S. 
in Kimon. No fragment, however, is devoted exclusively to a discussion 
of Kimon’s role in the political or military history of fifth-century 
Athens or to a systematic comparison of his position with that of 
T'hemistokles, Thukydides or Perikles. The political enmity between 
Perikles in his early days and Kimon is only the starting-point for the 
following anecdote on Elpinike and Perikles. There is no explicit 
word of approval or fundamental criticism of the foreign policy of 
Kimon in the extant fragments of S. In F 5 he quotes the apology of 
Kimon, which mentions some catchwords from Kimon’s position on 
foreign policy, but S. does not comment on the pro-Spartan attitude 
of Kimon in political terms". As in the Ziwes of T'hemistokles and 
Perikles it is sheer guesswork which passages of the Aimon come from 
S. in addition to the fragments quoted with explicit reference to him 
in Plutarch. Blamire has recently discussed the problem and tenta- 
tively suggested some more passages””. 


(4) Pelling remarked on fragments 1,4 and 6 that “material on child- 
hood featured quite prominently in that fifth-century precursor of 
political biography”. In F 4 S. reminds his readers of the dissolute 
reputation of young Kimon, his bibulous manners, his taking after his 
simple grandfather Kimon, nicknamed ‘Booby’, his lack of literary 
and liberal education and well-mannered civilization as revealed in 
the typical power and fluency of Attic speech’”. This is by no means 


" Or Plutarch does not cite S.’s comments. Plutarch only mentiones that Kimon 
incurred the open hatred of his Athenian fellow-citizens for his pro-Spartan attitudes 
and sayings (F 6-7). 

Ὁ Of. Prur. Cim. 4,6; 4,8; 15,3 and Bramıke (1989: 6). 

>! Perring (1990: 215). 

>» ΟΕ LS] (1940 = 1977: 966) s.v. κοάλεμος; perhaps S. was also alluding to the fact 
that in his youth Kimon had been living for some time in Thrace. 
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a positive appraisal of Kimon, and it is not compensated for by the 
few neutral or even positive observations that follow, namely that in 
his behaviour there was much nobility and truthfulness, and the sub- 
tle and pertinent observation of his plain “Peloponnesian” character. 
T'hese positive aspects of Kimon’s portrayal belong to the original 
quotation from δ. and are not Plutarch’s addition, which begins with 
the quotation from Euripides®. One should not draw far-reaching 
conclusions from them in regard to the general character of S.’s 
work°*. But it is obvious that S., by giving praise to Kimon’s “Pelo- 
ponnesian” character (cf. F 7), wished to make a political statement. 
It is not necessary to suppose that 5. only gave clear-cut, black-and- 
white characterizations of leading politicians or that he was a partisan 
of Kimon’s domestic or foreign policy. 


It is not easy to decide how much of the following slander on Kimon’s 
improper relations with his sister Elpinike and the latter’s scandalous 
affair with the painter Polygnotos was already reported by S. or was 
invented at a later date. It seems that the stories about Elpinike be- 
came increasingly more scandalous in the course of time”. S.’s reason 
for attacking Polygnotos, a fellow countryman, in the treatise may 
have been that the painter was famous in Athens and was on friendly 
terms with Kimon. Judging from his known interests in Kimon and 
Elpinike (F 5) 5. could be credited with the whole passage Aımon 4,4- 
8. On the other hand Plutarch quotes some “historians””° and a verse 
of the poet Melanthios in the same paragraph. 'T'herefore Jacoby 
thought that Plutarch had inserted the sentences on Elpinike from his 
reading of the works of “the historians” and of Melanthios in the 
context of his quotation from S. This scems to be the most likely 
solution. 


(5) In this fragment S. tells the story of Kimon’s defence against 
unspecified accusations after he had been in command of an Atheni- 
an naval expedition in the northern Aegean and around the Macedo- 
nian coast. But these accusations and the political and legal context of 
the process merely serve as a preamble to the well-known anecdote 


>» G£. Corerri (1974-75: 101-102) with some reservations and Fuscacni (1989: 64 
and n. 105), but see GOMME — ANDREWES — Dover I (1945: 36. n. 2). 

>: For a discussion of Kimon’s characterization see JacoBv’s commentaries on F 4; 
see also GOMME — AÄNDREWES — Dover I (1945: 36 n. 2) on Kimon’s (and Perikles’) 
relations with women and most recently BLAmire’s short commentary (1989: 94) on 
Prur. Cim. 4.5. 

» Prur. Cim. 4,6-8; cf. Dion. 10,31 and Nep. Cim. 1,2. 

> "That means, among other historians, probably Ephoros. 
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on Elpinike’s attempted delicate deal with Perikles, who was one of 
Kimon’s accusers. 


In all probability, S. is referring to accusations which were brought 
against Kimon immediately after his return from the campaign 
against Ihasos (and Macedonia) in 463 ».c. If one goes along with 
Stadter’s chronological considerations” the trial must have taken 
place before the Areiopagos council and not before one of the courts 
of the people. The exact wording of the accusation and the technical 
aspects of the trial are not clear. It may have been a δίκη εὐθύνης ΕΓ 
the end of Kimon’s generalship or some other form of case for brib- 
ery, which was one of the accusations according to S. Kimon’s ac- 
quittal stirred up the political zeal of Ephialtes and Perikles to transfer 
legal jurisdiction pertaining to the accountability of the most impor- 
tant magistrates and generals from the Areiopagos council to the 
people’s courts in 462/61 8.6. 


Perikles’ motives for proving a mild accuser during Kimon’s trial are 
all but clear. Blamire®® proposes the explanation that young Perikles, 
still in the early stage of his carcer, was urged by influential politi- 
cians, against his own will, to act as one of Kimon’s accusers. If 
Perikles was one of them, the opponents of Kimon expected to be as 
successful with their accusation as Xanthippos had been against 
Miltiades, Kimon’s father, after the expedition against Paros in 489 
B.c. But Perikles correctly anticipated the decision of the judges and 
took the floor against Kimon as a mere formality and without eager- 
ness. I'he story of Elpinike, who came to Perikles’ house as an already 
old (or, at least by Athenian standards, elderly) lady and offered him 
a “private deal” in order to help her brother against the imminent 
dangerous accusations, will have delighted the readers of S. and was 
narrated even by Plutarch despite his sober judgement on such sto- 
ries. Elpinike’s unconventional way of life and her shocking behav- 
iour in the eyes of many of her contemporaries occasioned the 
invention of such stories. Even the otherwise reticent Plutarch does 
not think it impossible that she indeed had an improper relationship 
with Perikles or at least tried to persuade him to pursue her brother’s 
recall from exile after he had been ostracised”. We do not know the 


>” G£. STADTER (1989: 126-128) on Prur. Per. 10,6 and on STESIMBROTOS F 5. 

8. BLAMIRE (1989: 157); a similar opinion seems to have been shared by the source 
of Arıstor. Resp. Ath. 27,1. 

» Pur. Per. 10,5-6 is derived, in substance, from S$., see STADTER (1989: 127) and 
Tsarmarıs (1995: 136-137); cf. also Athen. 13,589e. 
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exact date of her birth, but she may have been in her 40s at the end 
of the 4605, if in 489 she was still a young and unmarried girl”. S. 
primarily told the story of Elpinike and Perikles for the amusement of 
his readers, or else chose to narrate it because he himself disdained 
the fact that she, a mere woman, uttered political opinions in public 
and tried to act as a mediator between her brother and his oppo- 
nents. 


(6) Again, F 6 illustrates S.’s lively interest in details concerning the 
family and private life of leading contemporary politicians. S. spread 
the insinuation in his On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles that Ki- 
mon’s twin sons Lakedaimonios and Eleios (or perhaps, in the better 
reading of this name, Oulios, pointing to the Delian Apollo) were 
born of a woman of the Arcadian town Kleitor, that is, a foreign 
woman or one οἵ ἃ questionable civic lineage. This was a clear assault 
on Kimon himself and on his sons. About the time of S.’s writing (ca. 
430 8.6.) the restrictive Periclean law on citizenship of 451 2.c. had 
become the starting-point for some stock assaults in contemporary 
comedy and presumably in the daily quarrels of political opponents 
in the assembly and before the courts. It had become fashionable to 
question the civic status of one’s enemy by proclaiming that his 
mother was a foreigner or a woman of bad reputation‘. The sons of 
Kimon (along with the children of Perikles and Sokrates) are among 
the examples given by Aristotle for his observation that children of 
famous parents often do not live up to their prominent lincage and to 
the reputation of their parents”. But the philosopher gives no hint 
that they were called untpö&evot or foreigners on their mother’s side®*. 
There are only few modern scholars, including Stadter‘', who do not 
reject S.’s version a limine: if Kimon was married to a foreign woman, 
before he married his Athenian wife Isodike, the daughter of Eury- 
ptolemos, or if he had a concubine during his marriage with Isodike, 
he may have had children by another woman, too. 


6 See Prur. Cim. 4,4. 

6! C£. BLAMIRE (1989: 163); also Prur. Cim. 16,1; Prur. Per. 29,1-2. 

62 Arıstor. Rhet. 2,15,3 1390 b 28 on Kimon’s sons; but see RAUBITSCHER (1949: 
135) for a dedication, which was made by Lakedaimonios, one of Kimon’s sons, as a 
hipparchos about 446 B.c. 

®% For the μητρόξενοι and the law on citizenship cf. Arıstor. Resp. Ath. 26,3 with 
commentaries by Rnopes (1981: 331-335) and CHAamgers (1990: 263-265). 

ΟἹ For a discussion of the status quaestionis of our knowledge on Kimon’s family and 
his children see STADTER (1989: 267-268) in his commentary on Prur. Per. 29,2. 
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F 6 confirms S.’s reputation as a scandalmonger. It is significant that 
the name of the Arcadian woman and that of her father are missing 
in S. Besides, the name of the town “Kleitor”, as pronounced in later 
Greek, sounds like an allusion to the clitoris, a similarity which pro- 
vided the contemporary comic poets with a good lead for many jokes. 
It is more probable to take it sensu obscoeno than in a strictly geograph- 
ical sense®°. A joke in a comedy may be the ultimate source for S.’s 
less than flattering version of the origin of the mother of Kimon’s 
sons. But the question again arises as to whether there were any 
political reasons apart from the amusement of his readers for S. to 
include such slander in his work. 


Plutarch is completely right to trust the testimony of the learned 
topographer Diodoros Periegetes instead of S.’s words on Kimon’s 
children and their mother. Admittedly, Diodoros is a much later 
source than S., but he had the opportunity to study the inscriptions 
on the famous family graves of Kimon’s clan in Attika. Moreover, 
there is no real contradiction between S. and Diodoros, if one does 
not take the remark on the woman in a strictly geographical sense. 
The topographer’s version that Isodike was the mother of Kimon’s 
three sons, Lakedaimonios, Eleios (Oulios) and T'hettalos deserves 
credit®®. Kimon deliberately chose three rare names for his sons, 
which sounded foreign in the circles of contemporary Athenian aris- 
tocratic families. It was an easy task for Perikles°’ or other enemies of 
Kimon and his sons to make fun of these names or, worse, to attack 
them. 


(7) “But the Lacedaemonians are not people of that kind.” T'his was 
perhaps Kimon’s most typical and best known philolaconian saying®”. 
In this way he aroused the envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens, 
comments Plutarch on this quotation from S. His aristocratic man- 
ners and professed philolaconism had been typical of Kimon already 
in the 470s and early 460s. But at that time he did not incur his 
fellow-citizens’ envy and hatred as he did in the late 460s. From 
about 478 to 465 B.c. Kimon was able to balance the risks originating 
from his undemocratic personal behaviour with his successful foreign 


® C£. Daviss (1971: 304) and Porr. 2,174. 

6° “Kimon’s marriages and children present awkward problems of sourcc-criticism 
and of fact”: Davies (1971: 304). On Kimon’s family see Davızs (1971: 304-307) on 
PA 8429 XI-XIl and Pıccnkırrı (1982: 278-282). 

% Pur. Per. 29,2; the passage might cautiously be dated to the 4305. 

6% C£. Prur. Cim. 16,10. 
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policy and his generosity to his Athenian fellow-demesmen. Plutarch‘° 
calls the ostracisms, by which Kimon and Themistokles were driven 
into exile, a typical Athenian instrument of yielding to the envy of the 
masses of their excellent and politically prominent fellow-citizens. But 
we do not know the precise opinion of the Thasian S. on the institu- 
tion of ostracism. 


(8-11) Fragments 8-11 (with the exception of F 10a from Athenaios’ 
Deipnosophistai) come from Plutarch’s Life of Perikles. As usual, Plutarch 
intensively studied many sources for this vita”. The sources Plutarch 
frequently uses in his Perikles are Thukydides (at least from ca. 446 
B.c. to the death of Perikles in 429 ».c.), perhaps a collection of the 
decrees of the Athenian assembly (by Krateros?), several Attic come- 
dies, possibly collections of famous sayings by Perikles, the Memoirs of 
Ion of Chios and, of course, S. of I'hasos as one of the contemporary 
authors. But his overall judgement of the statesman Perikles owes its 
decisive features to T'hukydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War and the 
Dialogues of Plato. It is evident that in his general positive assessment 
of Perikles’ character and political carcer Plutarch differs from S. 


Plutarch quotes S. by name in the Perikles as the source for a famous 
comparison taken from the funeral oration Perikles held in honour 
and in memory of those Athenians killed in the Samian War (F 9), on 
the real aim of a naval expedition during the Samian War (F 8) and, 
twice (F 1Ob and F 11), on the disturbed relationship between Perikles 
and his son Xanthippos, who even appealed to the courts against one 
another. T'here are some other passages in the Perikles which may also 
derive from S., but those have not been included in this collection, 
because S. is not named as Plutarch’s source’'. Plutarch refers several 
times to S. as an eye-witness of Perikles, but he despises and rejects 
his chronological and factual untrustworthiness, his sensationalism, 
his polemical tone and his exaggerated interest in scxual matters and 


% Prur. Them. 22,4-5. 

7. The sources of Plutarch’s Pericles are discussed by MEmHARrDT (1957) and 
STADTER (1989: LVIU-LXXXV). For a comparison between the characterization 
and evaluation of Perikles in Thukydides and Plutarch, see Perume (1992: 10-40); 
for modern scholarly opinions on Perikles see SCHUBERT (1994) and WırL (1995); 
on Athenian history in general see Lewis -- ΒΟΑΒΌΜΑΝ -- Davies - OstwArn (1992?) 
CAH V°. 

ΤᾺ direct comparison of Prur. Per. 10,6 and 29,2 with the quotations taken from 
S. in Pıur. (ἴηι. 14,5 = F 5 and 16,1 suggests the conclusion that the first two 
passages also derive from S. STADTER (1989: LXH-LXIM) proposed that Pıur. Per. 
16,3; 26,2-4 and 28,6 may come from S. and made a useful list of “gencral principles 
for reading Plutarch”. 
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family scandals. In that respect Plutarch lumps S. together with Ido- 
meneus of Lampsakos, Ion of Chios and the writers of Old Comedy’””. 
Every quotation from S. 15 balanced by a comment from Plutarch 
himself in such a significant way that the reader is expected to share 
Plutarch’s indignation’” over the picture S. had given of the famous 
politician, for Plutarch admired Perikles as a person, a great general 
and a wise politician. 


(8) Stadter has recently collected the extant ancient evidence on the 
Athenian naval expedition during the siege of Samos’'. According to 
Plutarch’s report, a Phoenician (i.e. Persian) fleet was coming to the 
aid of the Samians, although the informal arrangements later on 
referred to as the “Peace of Kallias” (concluded in 449/8 2.c.) had 
prohibited any Persian naval operations in the vicinity of Samos. If a 
Persian fleet ventured to intervene militarily in the Samıan War, this 
might have provoked a mass defection of Athenian allies (or better 
subjects) in the Carian district. T'hus it suggested itself to the Athenian 
generals in command of the Samian War that they should preclude 
any Persian armed interference by starting themselves a naval expedi- 
tion along the coast of south-east Anatolia to meet the Phoenician 
ships there near Kaunos, if necessary. S., however, maintained that 
the real aim of that naval expedition, which was led by Perikles, was 
to capture Cyprus. If one analyzes the relevant passages in the first 
book of Thukydides’”” and the fragment from S., the differences in 
regard to the general route of the expedition are not very significant. 
But Cyprus, according to S. the ultimate destination of the expedi- 
tion, was too far away from Samos, the main theatre of war. It 15 
highly implausible that a general skilled in strategy such as Perikles 
would have tried to capture Cyprus, as long as the Samian War had 


? Gf£. Prur. Per. 10,7 and 13,15-16 = F 10b. 

75. For as a typical example cf. Prur. Per. 13,16 = F 10b: Plutarch at once makes 
his dissenting opinion clear by including the whole quotation from S. in a rhetorical 
question. 

τι STADTER (1989: 247-248). 

> G£. Truk. 1,116-117 on the Samian War and in particular 1,116,1 with 
commentary by GommE (1945: 352-353 and 358). Corerri (1974-75: 106-107) 
translated ἐπὶ Κύπρον with “verso” or “alla volta di” Cyprus. In his view the Greek 
wording does not imply Perikles’ intention to capture the island, but should be 
understood as a mere indication of the geographical direction of the naval 
operations. Following JacoBy and contrary to CoLErtTs view (1974-75: 111-112), I 
regard a fragment taken from FABıus FuULGEnTIUS (FGrHist 107 F 29 = F 12 (οι τὴ 
on the crucifixion of Polykrates and the transportation of his corpse on a sandapıla as 
spurious. Hence no conclusions on the scope of S.’s work should be based on F 29, 
which has not been included in this sample. 
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not been brought to a successful conclusion. Thus a possible explana- 
tion of F 8 is that S. wanted to question the military competence of 
Perikles by making him pursue such an unrealistic aim. 


(9) Twice in his Perikles Plutarch mentions the famous Periclean Zpr- 
taphios Logos on the Athenian casualties in the Samıian War of 440/39 
B.c.’°. F 9 is a direct quotation of a rhetorical syllogism on the “im- 
mortality” of the Athenian war dead. It shows Perikles to be a great 
orator who knew how to use the tricks of the new ῥητορικὴ τέχνη. It 
may be stressed as an interesting feature of the work under discussion 
that S. obviously used quotations taken from speeches which had 
been delivered by the famous politicians who were the subject of On 
Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles. Unfortunately we cannot know 
how much of the funeral oration delivered by Perikles on the Atheni- 
an casualties in the Samian War was quoted by S. Such quotations 
may be explained as a simple device to give his account more weight. 
One should, however, also bear F 9 in mind when the general char- 
acter of S.’s work is under discussion. Soldiers killed in battle are 
often regarded in later Athenian Funeral Orations (by Lysias, Plato, 
Demosthenes and Hoypereides) as having achieved immortality 
through the honours which their thankful fellow-citizens will pay to 
them in the future. Citizens who give their lives for their city are also 
sometimes compared with its protecting heroes. T'hus Perikles’ bold 
syllogism on the fallen soldiers and the immortal gods has its firm 
roots in the political ideology of Funeral Orations, which has been pro- 
foundly studied by Loraux’’. The quotation hints also at the deep 
influence of Protagoras on Perikles”®. 
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In Prur. Per. 8,9 = F 9 and 28,4-7. Another verbatim quotation probably from 
the same Funeral Oration can be found in Arıstor. Rhet. 1,7,34 1365a 31-33: Perikles 
remarked in a Funeral Oration that youth had been taken from the city “as if spring 
had been taken from the year”. This impressive simile is not mentioned in the text of 
the Periclean Funeral Oration we read in Thukydides (IHuK. 2,35-46). It is of course 
possible that the simile comes from this oration, although 'Thukydides does not 
mention it. But it is more likely that the historian would have included it in his 
speech, if Perikles had indeed used it in 431/30 B.c. For this reason I prefer to see it 
in the context of the earlier Funeral Oration and the context of the Samian War of 
440/39 B.c. 

7” (ΚΕ Loraux (1981) on the funeral orations; STADTER (1989: 110) on F 9. There 
are also some interesting parallels between F 9 and the famous Periclean speech in 
Thukydides, cf. especially I'HuR. 2,42-43. 

78. (ΚΕ PROTAGORAs, On the Gods (80 A 1 and 80 B 4 DK) and Tsarmarıs (1995: 
147-148). 
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(10a) This is the only fragment coming from Athenaios’ Deipnoso- 
‚phistai””. Athenaios’ commentary on S. as a contemporary eye-witness 
of Perikles is more important than the contents of the fragment itself. 
The passage gives the correct title of S.’s work. This title On Themisto- 
kles, Thukydides and Perikles was given by S. himself or based on the 
wording of the opening sentence of his work which regularly served 
as a substitute for a formal book-title in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., as Jacoby thought". 


S. told his readers that Perikles was immoderately fond of having sex 
with women and that he went so far as to have intercourse with his 
son’s wife (F 10a/b and 11)°'. Smutty jokes in contemporary come- 
dies about Perikles and Aspasia””, about his relationship with his son 
Xanthippos and the envy of his political enemies were the source of 
such stories, which are related about many outstanding Athenian 
politicians. S. even claimed that the slanderous charge concerning his 
wife and his father Perikles was blazed abroad in public by Xanthip- 
pos himself (see below F 11). 


(10b) Plutarch is full of contempt for the scandalous stories about the 
sexual life and family feuds in Perikles’ household that were related 
by S. and alluded to by the writers of comedy. 'T'he entire passage Per. 
13,15-16 has been printed—that is, the accusations Plutarch raises 
against the writers of comedy, the quotation from S. itself and the 
methodological remark on the writing of contemporary and ancient 
history—ın order to give the reader the opportunity to assess the 
quotation from 5. adequately. 


To quote Plutarch’s comment one might expect the writers of come- 
dy to “offer up sacrifices of contumelious abuse of their superiors to 
the evil deity of popular envy”, because these writers themselves were 


® Arnen. 13,589d-e; on Athenaios’ knowledge of authors from the fifth century 
B.c., see ZECCHINI (1989: 252-253), ZeccnHmi (1989: 198 and 203) and ᾿ΓΒΑΚΜΑΚΙΒ 
(1995: 139) do not give convincing reasons for their doubts that Athenaios may have 
consulted S.’s work and for assigning the whole passage ArHen. 13,589d-590a to 
KLEArcHos (see F 30 WEHrLIı III = Arhen. 13,589d). Athenaios knew other rare 
Greek prose writers, too. If, however, Athenaios had read S. first-hand, he perhaps 
would have referred to him more often in his 13th book. 

ὃ Of. JacoBy’s commentary on S. (I B, p. 344). The title should not be explained 
as the result of later interpolations or of additions to an unknown shorter original 
title, as e.g. CoLerri (1974-75: 70-73) suspected. 

® CH. also Coerri (1974-75: 109-111). 

®? On Perikles and Aspasia cf. also AnristHenes FGrHist IV A 1 1004 F 6-8 with 
further literature. 
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men of wanton life or bad character and because their genre and the 
mass of their audience expected such jokes and characteristic anec- 
dotes. In this respect these authors may even be (partly) excused by 
Plutarch for their unjust insinuations against Perikles, who was in 
Plutarch’s judgement a sober and self-controlled statesman. S. is crit- 
icized with even greater severity than the writers of comedy. "The 
T'hasian may not be excused by the literary genre of his work and the 
expectations of his readers. Plutarch accordingly thought certain vo- 
cabulary or certain themes to be improper for the literary genres of 
biography, history and even contemporary political treatises. Only 
the bad character and the envy of 5. himself are to be blamed for his 
unfounded charges of abounding wantonness against Perikles, for 
which Plutarch gives the same example as Athenaios, namely, his 
alleged intercourse with his son’s wife. But Plutarch calls this charge 
“a dreadful and fabulous act of impiety”. His vocabulary in the con- 
text and his commentaries on S.’s fragments (F 10b and 11) are filled 
with indignation®®. Although the way 5. characterized Perikles was in 
sharp contrast to the idealizing opinion which Plutarch himself held 
of this statesman, the biographer uses F 10b as his starting-point for a 
methodological commentary. In the late lst and early 2nd centuries 
A.D. it had become a historical commonplace used by writers of biog- 
raphies and histories alike that historical truth was hard to reach by 
means of rescarch, that writers who lived considerably later than the 
events or the persons described in their works were hindered in their 
investigations by the lapse of time, but that contemporaries often 
distorted the truth due to envy and hatred or fawning flattery. These 
remarks go back only in part to 'T'hukydides’ famous chapter on 
methodology (I'Hur. 1,22), but Plutarch’s readers would have under- 
stood the educated allusion. 


The biographer is led to this historiographical remark by his indigna- 
tion over a quotation from S.’s On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles. 
This fact must be stressed. Perhaps some conclusions may be drawn 
regarding the question, as to which literary genre in Plutarch’s view 
S.’s work belonged to. It would be incorrect to conclude that Plutarch 
regarded S.’s work as a contemporary history (ἡλικιώτις ἱστορία), but 
his commentary implies that he indeed held the opinion that the basic 
rules for contemporary histories also held for a work like On Themisto- 
kles, Thukydides and Perikles. Meister®', however, is clearly wrong in 


» CL. Sraprer (1989: 177-181). 
1 Gf. Meister (1978: 274-294). 
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taking Plutarch’s general remark on the τῶν πράξεων καὶ τῶν βίων 
ἡλικιῶτις ἱστορία - or at least the latter part ofit—as a precise descrip- 
tion of the literary genre of S.’s work and as a passage which could 
demonstrate his opinion that S. indeed wrote an early example of 
Greek biography as correct. 


(11) According to Plutarch, Perikles was irreproachable in his man- 
agement of public funds as well as in the financial administration of 
his private fortune®°. It may be helpful to the reader to give in F 11 
the full text of the passus where S. is cited, with the intention of 
making clear how the quotation is embedded in the context. Jacoby 
himself had already assigned the whole narratio of the feud and the 
law-case®® between Perikles and his son Xanthippos in Prur. Per. 
36,1-6 to 5. But since Prur. Per. 36,1-5 does not constitute a verbatim 
quotation from S. it is difhcult to Judge how deeply the present text is 
influenced by Plutarch’s own wording and style. Hence we cannot be 
sure that the passage gives us a true picture of S.’s style, although it 15 
presumably the longest preserved continuous extract from his work 
and must therefore be studied in detail. The main difference between 
the original version of S. and our present text in Plutarch’s Zife of 
Perikles probably is a radical shift in the sympathies of the respective 
writers for the main persons in the feud: whereas S. used the story to 
illustrate that the quarrel of the young Xanthippos with his father had 
not been settled at the time Perikles and Xanthippos died (in the 
Athenian plague as we learn from Plutarch’s comment) and, thus, 
presumably presented both father and son in an unfavourable light, 
Plutarch’s sympathies are clearly only with the father Perikles. One 
might, moreover, expect the original version of S. to have been at 
least as detailed or even more comprehensive than the present text of 
Plutarch. If this assumption is correct, it tells us something about the 
general character of S.’s work. 


Summing up the impression one gets from fragments 8-11, S. was 
greatly interested in anecdotes illustrating Perikles’ domestic troubles 
and character, but did not care much for evaluating his place in 
Athenian politics from a historian’s point of view or in terms of the 
contemporary political debate in the Periclean era. Because of the 


® ΟΕ Prur. Per. 16,3 and the long passage Per. 36,1-6 = F 11; other relevant 
passages can be found in MEINHARDT (1957). 

®° For ancient parallels bearing witness to this feud and on the legal form of 
procedure, see STADTER (1989: 325-328). 
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fragmentary condition in which On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles 
has been preserved, one must be cautious about making general state- 
ments, but S.’s attested accusations against Perikles can nevertheless 
be said not to stem from fundamental political disagreement. 


‚Johannes EnGELs 
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1003. [Timaios of Lokroi Epizephyrioi] 


T 


1 Suda T 601 s.v. Τίμαιος: Λοκρός, φιλόσοφος Πυθαγόρειος. Μαθηματικά, 
Περὶ φύσεως, Περὶ τοῦ Πυθαγόρου βίου. 


1 Μαθηματικά : Μαθητικά AV 
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1003. [Timaios of Lokroi Epizephyrioi] 


T 


1 Timaios of Lokroi, a Pythagorean philosopher. He wrote Mathematical 
Sciences, On Nature, On the Life of Pythagoras. 
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1003. [Timaios of Lokroi Epizephyrioi] 


T 


(1) Whereas the ancients had no trouble in accepting the titular hero 
of Plato’s Timaeus Locrus as a historical person, the existence of a real 
Timaios of Lokroi is categorically denied by modern scholarship: he 
is considered a fictional figure, invented for the sake of the argument 
the author intended to develop. It is true that subsequent biographi- 
cal tradition—which is rcasonably extensive and actually contains 
some very specific data—can easily and integrally be traced back to 
indications (both explicit and implicit) contained in Plato’s dialogue!. 
Moreover, the treatise On the Nature of the World and the Soul (Περὶ 
φύσιος κόσμω Kal ψυχᾶς) which circulated in later antiquity under the 
name of Timaios of Lokroi and which purports to be the original 
fifth-century (B.c.) source of Plato’s Timaeus, has been proven beyond 
doubt to be a forgery dating from the late first century B.c. or the first 
century A.D., contrived to present Plato as a link in the Pythagorean 


diadoche2. 


! In addition to the explicit ‘biographical’ notices in PLar. Tim. 20a (where 
Timaios is introduced as a prominent citizen of his home town who excelled in all 
branches of philosophy) and 27a (where reference is made to his outstanding capaci- 
ties as an astronomer and his interest in natural philosophy), it can be inferred from 
the text that Plato regarded Timaios as an authority on Pythagorcan doctrine; every 
piece of information given about the life of this figure in later (especially Neoplatonic) 
tradition—the relevant ‘testimonies’ are collected under no. 49 in Dies - Kranz 
and by Marc (1972: 83-87)—can clearly be shown to be rooted in this basis. "There 
is one element that would scem to be independent of the Platonic dialogue: at ὃ 178 
of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De mirabılibus auscultationibus an anecdote is re- 
counted about a pupil of Timaios of Lokroi by the name of Demaratos. Its contents 
and context, however, are highly suspect and hardly deserve credence. Firstly, the 
story lacks any support in preceding tradition, for the Demaratos in question is 
otherwise unknown. Secondly, the anecdote comes at the end of the concluding 
section ὃ 152-178 of On Wonderful Things Heard, which was added to the main body of 
the paradoxographical work between the third and fifth centuries A.D.: see MORAUX 
(1951: 260). On the issue of 'Timaios’ historicity, see HArDER (1935: 1203-1204); 
CornrForD (1937: 2-3); Marc (1972: 83-85); DÖRRIE (1975: 834). 

2 See Harper (1935: 1203-1226); Marc (1972: 87-88), Barres (1972: 1-3); 
Dörrıe (1975: 834-835); CENTRONE (1982: 296 n. 4 on 296-299); Tosın (1985: 1-28). 
The forgery can be connected with the tradition, going back at least to the carly third 
century B.c., that Plato had plagiarized a Pythagorean writing for the composition of 
the Timaeus; on this, see BURKERT (1972: 226-227); WEHRLI Suppl. I (1974: 70); Swirr 
Rıcmos (1976: 170-171); Hurrman (1993: 4-5; 12-13) and the forthcoming commen- 
tary on HERMIPPOS OF SMYRNA 1026 F 69 in FGräist IV A 3. 
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Regardless even of the unhistorical nature of the persona 'Timaios 
of Lokroi, the possibility that a late fifth- or early fourth-century 
Pythagorean wrote a work On the Life of Pythagoras has nothing to 
recommend itself. Admittedly, miraculous stories about Pythagoras 
must have been current already in pre-Aristotelian times?, but genu- 
ine biographical tradition about the Samian Sage is agreed to start 
with Aristoxenos of Tarentum. The latter is the earliest known author 
to be securely credited with a Life of Pythagoras (or On Pythagoras and his 
Followers), as well as a collection of Pythagorean Sayıngs and a work On 
the Pythagorean Way of Life, and it is quite implausible that this Pythago- 
rean-turned-Peripatetic who, after having failed to succeed Aristotle 
as the head of the school, reverted to his first leanings, was the first to 
pick up the thread woven by a predecessor living a full century prior 
to him. 

Exactly how the information about the work On the Life of Pythagoras 
came to be included in the Suda-article under discussion can no 
longer be devined, but the problem is not a grave one. It cannot be 
ruled out that some Neo-Pythagorean or Neoplatonist philosopher 
felt it incumbent upon him to write a life of the great master and to 
pass if off as the work of the 'Timaios quoted by Plato, like the author 
of the “source-text” of the Timaeus-dialogue. 

Another possibility is simply to postulate a mistake on the part of 
the author of the ‚Suda-lexicon, which is not otherwise known as a 
source that inspires much confidence. Indeed, as Marg? already sus- 
pected, it is perfectly conceivable that a work On the Life of Pythagoras 
was erroneously attributed to “Iimaios of Lokroi” due, for instance, 
to some confusion with the historiographer Timaios of Tauromenion, 
who dealt at great length with Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans in 
the ninth book of his history of the Greeks in the West®, just as the 
inclusion of the title Mathematical Sciences (Μαθηματικά) is probably the 


3 ΟΝ infra, commentary on ANDRoN ΟΕ Epuesos FGrHist 1005 F 3, p. 146-147. 

1 On the origins of biographical tradition about Pythagoras, see the forthcoming 
commentary on the F of Aristoxenos in FGrHist IV A 2 (no. 1016), as well as 
Burkerr (1972: 97-109); DiLLon — HERSHBELL (1991: 6-14). 

3 Marc (1972: 85). 

6 It is an established fact that Timaios, being a Sicilian historian, had a special 
interest in the Pythagoreans in general (their political and social influence), and 
accordingly he must have devoted a great deal of attention to Pythagoras: cf. FGrHist 
566 F 13-14, 16-17, 131-132, and see Brown (1958: 50-51); BURKERT (1972: 103- 
105); PzArson (1987: 113-118); VAarruone (1991: 210-227). 
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result of a confusion of Locrian Timaios with the homonymous as- 
tronomer who was known, for instance, to Pliny the Elder’. 
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1004. Antisthenes of Athens 
(c. 445-365 B.c.) 


T 


1 (Ξ ΕἸ DecLeva Oaızzı = V A 41 GIannanTonI): DioG. LAErT. 6,15-18: 
Φέρονται δ᾽ αὐτοῦ (sc. Antisthenes) συγγράμματα τόμοι δέκα" ... τόμος 
δεύτερος ἐν ᾧ ... Περὶ δικαιοσύνης και ἀνδρείας προτρεπτικὸς πρῶτος, 


΄ 


δεύτερος, τρίτος. Περὶ Θεόγνιδος δ᾽, €’ ... τόμος τρίτος ἐν ᾧ ... Περὶ νόμου ἢ 
περὶ πολιτείας" Περὶ νόμου ἢ περὶ καλοῦ καὶ δικαίου ... τόμος τέταρτος ἐν 
ᾧ Κῦρος: Ἡρακλῆς ὁ μείζων ἢ περὶ ἰσχύος τόμος πέμπτος ἐν ᾧ Κῦρος ἢ περὶ 
βασιλείας, ᾿Ασπασία ... τόμος δέκατος ἐν ᾧ Ἡρακλῆς ἢ Μίδας: Ἡρακλῆς ἢ 
περὶ φρονήσεως ἢ ἰσχύος. Κύρος ἢ ἐρώμενος: Κύρος ἢ κατάσκοποι᾽ 
Μενέξενος ἢ περὶ τοῦ ἄρχειν: ᾿Αλκιβιάδης" ᾿Αρχέλαος ἢ περὶ βασιλείας. καὶ 
ταῦτα μέν ἐστιν ἃ συνέγραψεν. 

2 (= F 43 θΕοιενα Caızzı = V A 204 GIAnnANToNI): HERODICUS ap. 
ATHEN. 5,220d: Ο δὲ Πολιτικὸς αὐτοῦ (sc. Antisthenes) διάλογος ἁπάντων 
καταδρομὴν περιέχει τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσιν δημαγωγῶν. 

3 (= F 42 DecLeva Caızzı = V A 203 GIANNANTONI): HERODICUS ap. 
ATHEn. 5,220d: "O δ᾽ ᾿Αρχέλαος Γοργίου τοῦ ῥήτορος, ἡ δ᾽ ᾿Ασπασία τῶν 
Περικλέους ὑιῶν Ξανθίππου καὶ Παράλου διαβολὴν (sc. περιέχει). (cf. F 6) 

4 (= F 6 εσιενα Oaızzı = V A 43 Οτάνναάντονι) D1ioG. LAERT. 2,60-61: 
Διεβάλλετο δ᾽ ὁ Αἰσχίνης (VI A 22 GIANNANTONI) καὶ μάλιστ᾽ ὑπὸ 
Μενεδήμου (II F 4 (ἀΟτανναάντον) τοῦ Ἐρετριέως ὡς τοὺς πλείστους 
διαλόγους ὄντας Σωκράτους ὑποβάλλοιτο, λαμβάνων παρὰ Ξανθίππης: ὯΟν οἱ 
μὲν καλούμενοι ἀκέφαλοι σφόδρ᾽ εἰσὶν ἐκλελυμένοι καὶ οὐκ ἐπιφαίνοντες 
τὴν Σωκρατικὴν εὐτονίαν: Οὕς καὶ Πεισίστρατος ὁ Ἐφέσιος ἔλεγε μὴ εἶναι 
Αἰσχίνου. Καὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ δὲ τοὺς πλείστους Περσαῖός φησι (F 457 SVFIp. 
102) Πασιφῶντος εἶναι τοῦ Ἐρετρικοῦ (III G 1 GIANNANTONI), εἰς τοὺς 
Αἰσχίνου δὲ κατατάξαι. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τῶν ᾿Αντισθένους τόν τε μικρὸν Κῦρον καὶ 
τὸν Ἡρακλέα τὸν ἐλάσσω καὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδην καὶ τοὺς τῶν ἄλλων δὲ 
ἐσκευώρηται. 


7 ἢ codd. et edd. : καὶ Decleva Caizzi ® Κύριος BP : Κῦρος F, Cobet : Κῦρνος comi. 
Winckelmann ὃ Κύριος BP: Κῦρος F, Cobet 
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1004. Antisthenes of Athens 
(c. 445-365 B.c.) 


T 


1 His writings are preserved in ten volumes ... the second volume includes ... 
On Justice and Courage: a hortative work in three books. On Theognis, making a 
fourth and a fifth book ... the third volume includes: ... On Law, or On the 
Constitution, On Law, or On Goodness and Justice ... the fourth volume includes: 
Kyros; The Greater Herakles, or On Strength, the fifth includes: Ayros, or On Ring- 
ship, Aspasia, ... The tenth includes erakles, or Midas; Herakles, or On Wisdom or 
Strength, Kyros, or The Beloved, Kyros, or The Scouts; Menexenos, or On Ruling; 
Alkıbiades, Archelaos, or On Kingship. And this is the list of his writings. 


2 His dialogue Politikos (1.6. The Statesman) contains a sharp denunciation of all 
the demagogues in Athens. 


3 His Archelaos (sc. contains a sharp denunciation) of Gorgias the orator. 


4 It was said maliciousiy—by Menedemos of Eretria in particular—that 
most of the dialogues which Aischines passed off as his own were really 
dialogues of Sokrates obtained by him from Xanthippe. Those of them 
which are said to have no beginning are very slovenly and show none of the 
vigour of Sokrates; Peisistratos of Ephesos even denied that they were writ- 
ten by Aischines. Persaios indeed attributes the majority of the seven to 
Pasiphon of the school of Eretria who inserted them among the dialogues of 
Aischines. Moreover, Aischines made use of the Little Kyros, the Lesser Herakles 
and the Alkıbiades of Antisthenes as well as dialogues of other authors. 
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F 


1. AAKIBIAAHE (?) 
(F 1-4) 


1 (= F 30 DecLeva Caızzı = V A 198 GIAnNANToNI) SarTyRus (FAG ΠῚ 
Ρ. 160 F I) ap. Arten. 12,534c: Διὸ καὶ ᾿Αντισθένης ὁ Σωκρατικὸς ὡς δὴ 
αὐτὸς αὐτόπτης γεγονὼς τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου ἰσχυρὸν αὐτὸν καὶ ἀνδρώδη καὶ 
ἀπαίδευτον καὶ τολμηρὸν καὶ ὡραῖον ἐφ᾽ ἡλικίας γενέσθαι φησίν. 
2 (= 31 Decreva Caızzı = V A 201 GiAnnantoni) Prur. Alec. 1,3: 
᾿Αλκιβιάδου δὲ καὶ τίτθην, γένος Λάκαιναν, ᾿Αμύκλαν ὄνομα, καὶ 
Ζώπυρον παιδαγωγὸν ἴσμεν, ὧν τὸ μὲν ᾿Αντισθένης, τὸ δὲ Πλάτων (PLAr. 
Alc. 1,122 b) ἱστόρηκε. 
3a (= F 32A DecLeva Caızzı = V A 199 GIAnNnaNToNI) PROKL. Comm. in 
Plat. Alc. 114,14-17 (p. 51 WEsTERINKk = 114,17-22 p. 94 SEGoNDs): Ὅτι 
δ᾽ αὖ μέγας ὁ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης ἐγένετο καὶ καλός, δηλοῖ μὲν καὶ τὸ κοινὸν 
αὐτὸν ἐρώμενον καλεῖσθαι τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἁπάσης, δηλοῖ δὲ ὁ ᾿Αντισθένης 
εἰπὼν ὡς εἰ μὴ τοιοῦτος ἦν ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεύς, οὐκ ἄρα ἦν ὄντως 
καλός. 30 (= F 328 Decreva Oaızzı = V A 199 GIANNANTONI) OLYMP. 
Comm. Plat. Alc. 28,18-25 p. 20-21 WeEsTERINK: Ὅτι γὰρ καλὸς ἦν τῷ 
σώματι δῆλον ἐκ TOD κοινὸν ἐρώμενον αὐτὸν λέγεσθαι τῆς Ἑλλάδος, ἐκ 
τοῦ τοὺς Ἑρμᾶς ᾿Αθήνησι κατ᾽ εἰκόνα καὶ ὁμοίωσιν αὐτοῦ γράφεσθαι, ἐκ 
τοῦ τὸν Κυνικὸν ᾿Αντισθένην λέγειν περὶ αὐτοῦ, εἰ μὴ τοιοῦτος ἦν ὁ 
᾿Αχιλλεύς, οὐκ ἦν ὡραῖος: περὶ οὗ φησὶν ὁ ποιητὴς βουλόμενος τὸν 
Νιρέα εἰς κάλλος ἐπαινέσαι 
Νιρεύς, ὅς κάλλιστος ἀνὴρ ὑπὸ Ἴλιον ἦλθεν 

τῶν ἄλλων Δαναῶν μετ᾽ ἀμύμονα Πηλείωνα (Hom. 1. 2,673-674). 
4 (= F 33 Deceva CaAızzı = V A 200 ΟἸανναάντον) HERODICUS ap. 
ArTHEn. 5,216b/c: Καὶ ᾿Αντισθένης δ᾽ ὁ Σωκρατικὸς περὶ τῶν ἀριστείων τὰ 
αὐτὰ τῷ Πλάτωνι (PLar. Criton 5260) ἱστορεῖ. "Οὔκ ἔστιν 8’ ἔτυμος 67 
λόγος οὗτος (StesicH. F 11 DieuL = PMGF 16 = 192 from PLar. Phaedr. 


243a)." Χαρίζεται γὰρ καὶ ὁ κύων οὗτος πολλὰ τῷ Σωκράτει: Ὅθεν 


2 ὡς δὴ α΄: ὡς ἂν 4 4351 ἀπαίδευτον cf. Dudley (1937: 11 π. 2) εἰ Höistad (1948: 76 η. 7 et 
179-82) : εὐπαίδευτον Gulick, Dalec 31 ἐφ᾽ ἡλικίας πάσης add. Kaibel, cf. Plut. Alc. 1,4. 52 ὁ 
secl. Meineke 
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l. ALKIBIADES 


1 Hence also Antisthenes, the disciple of Sokrates, who had scen 
Alkibiades with his own eyes, aflırms that he was strong, manly, unedu- 
cated, daring and beautiful as a young man. 


2 (Context: The names of the mothers of some famous generals and 
politicians have not been recorded) while in Alkibiades’ case we even 
know that his nurse was a Spartan woman called Amykla and that his 
tutor was Zopyros. The first of these details has been recorded by 
Antisthenes and the second by Plato. 

3a That Alkibiades was a tall and handsome man is made clear from the 
saying that he was called the common darlıng of all Hellas, and 
Antisthenes makes it clear, too, when he says that if Achilles had not 
been a man like Alkibiades, he would not really have been a 
beautiful man. 3b That Alkibiades had a beautiful body is clear from 
the saying that he was the common darling of Hellas, from the fact that 
the Hermai at Athens were made in his image and likeness, and from 
Antisthenes the Cynic, who stated in regard to Alkibiades: “If Achilles 
had not been a man like Alkibiades, he would not really have 
been a beautiful man;” when he wanted to praise the beauty of 
Nireus, the Poet said about him (Achilles): 

“Nireus, who was the most handsome man to come to 
Troy of all Danacans, 
second only to the excellent son of Peleus”. 


4 And Antisthenes, the disciple of Sokrates, tells the same story about the 
prize for the bravest as Plato. “But this tale is not truc”. For this Oynic, as 
well as Plato, displays favouritism toward Sokrates in many ways; conse- 
quently neither of them should be trusted by those who judge by 
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οὐδετέρῳ αὐτῶν δεῖ πιστεύειν σκοπὸν ἔχοντας Θουκυδίδην. Ὁ γὰρ 
᾿Αντισθένης καὶ προσεπάγει τῇ ψευδογραφίᾳ λέγων οὕτως: ἡμεῖς δὲ 
ἀκούομεν κἂν τῇ πρὸς Βοιωτοὺς μάχῃ τὰ ἀριστεῖα σε λαβεῖν. 
- Εὐφήμει ὦ ξένε: ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τὸ γέρας, οὐκ ἐμόν. - Σοῦ γε 
δόντος, ὡς ἡμεῖς ἀκούομεν. 


2. ΚΥ͂ΡΟΣ Η ΠΕΡῚ ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΑΣ 
(F 5a/b) 


3a (= F 29A DecLevA Caızzı = V A 141 GIAnNANTONI HERODICUS ap. 
ATHEn. 5,220c: ᾿Αντισθένης δ᾽ ἐν θατέρῳ τῶν Κύρων κακολογῶν ᾿Αλκιβιάδην 
καὶ παράνομον εἶναι λέγει καὶ εἰς γυναῖκας καὶ εἰς τὴν ἄλλην δίαιταν. 
Συνεῖναι γάρ φησιν αὐτὸν καὶ μητρὶ καὶ θυγατρὶ καὶ ἀδελφῇ, ὡς Πέρσας. Ib 
(= F 29B DecLevA Oaızzı = V A 141 GIannANTonI) EuSTH. Comm. Hom. Od. 
10,7 p. 363 STALLBAUM: ᾿Αλκιβιάδην μέντοι παρεξηυλημένον ἐν τῷ ἄλλως 
βιοῦν ἐξωλέστερον, ἔσκωψέ φησιν ᾿Αντισθένης παράνομον εἶναι καὶ εἰς 
γυναῖκας καὶ εἰς τὴν ἄλλην δίαιταν᾽ συνεῖναι γάρ καὶ μητρὶ καὶ θυγατρὶ καὶ 
ἀδελφῇ ὡς Πέρσας. 


3. ΑΣΠΑΣΙΑ 
(F 6-8) 


6 (= F 34 DecLeva Oaızzı = V A 142 GIAnNANTONI) ATHEN. 5,220d: Ἡ δ᾽ 
᾿Ασπασία τῶν Περικλέους υἱῶν Ξανθίππου καὶ Παράλου διαβολήν (sc. 
περιέχει). Τούτων γὰρ τὸν μὲν ᾿Αρχεστράτου φησὶν εἶναι συμβιωτὴν τοῦ 
παραπλήσια ταῖς ἐπὶ τῶν μικρῶν οἰκημάτων ἐργαζομένου, τὸν δ᾽ Εὐφήμου 
συνήθη καὶ γνώριμον τοῦ φορτικὰ σκώπτοντος καὶ ψυχρὰ τοὺς συναντῶντας. 
7a (= F 35 Decreva Caızzı = V A 143 GIANNANToNI) ATHEN. 13,589e: 
᾿Αντισθένης δ᾽ ὁ Σωκρατικὸς ἐρασθέντα φησὶν αὐτὸν (sc. Perikles) 
᾿Ασπασίας δὶς τῆς ἡμέρας εἰσιόντα καὶ ἐξιόντα ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς ἀσπάζεσθαι τὴν 


55 οὐδετέρῳ : οὐδὲ Erepw A Pl Κύρων : κυρῶν4. 62 λέγει C : λέγων 4 : fort. λέγων ... 
δίαιταν συνεῖναι (γάρ) φησιν Kaibel 53 ὡς ὡς τοὺς ὦἠ 72 μικρῶν fort. delendum putat Kaibel 
: μιαρῶν corr. Casaubonus, quem secutus est Mullach 75. ᾿Αντισθένης : Αἰσχίνης coni. Jacobs, quem 
secutus est Winkelmann : sed contra Krauss (1911: 48) 76 fort. ἀσπάζεσθαι «καὶ καταφιλεῖν» 


Kaibel 
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Thucydidean standards (sc. of ascertaining truth). Antisthenes, in fact, 
even adds the following to the unreliable account: “We hear that in 
the battle with the Boeotians, also, You won the prize for the 
bravest.—Hush, stranger!—that glory belongs to Alkibiades, 
not to me.— Yes, for You gave it to him, as we hear.” 


2. KYROS OR ON KINGSHIP 


5a Antisthenes, too, in his second treatise Ayros abuses Alkibiades and says 
that he was perverted in his relationship with women as well as in his general 
behaviour. He even says that Alkibiades had sexual intercourse with his 
mother, his daughter, and his sister, as the Persians do. 5b Antisthenes 
scoffed at Alkibiades describing him as a completely rotten and debauched 
person and he said that Alkibiades was perverted in his relationship with 
women as well as in his general behaviour. For he even had sexual inter- 
course with his mother, his daughter and his sister, as the Persians do. 


3. ASPASIA 


6 The dialogue Aspasıa contains slander against Xanthippos and Paralos, the 
sons of Perikles. One of them, he (sc. Antisthenes) says, lived with 
Archestratos, who plied a trade similar to that of women in the cheaper 
brothels; the other was the boon companion of Euphemos, who used to 
make vulgar and heartless jokes at the expense of all whom he met. 


7a Antisthenes the Socratic says that when in love with Aspasia he (se. 
Perikles) would go in and out of her house twice a day to greet the wench 
(with a kiss). Once, when she was prosecuted on a charge of impiety, he, 


80 


85 


90 


78 πλείονα : πλείω ΚΕ 
Κάλλιᾳ Kaibel 52 μέρος om. E 
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ἄνθρωπον, καὶ φευγούσης ποτὲ αὐτῆς γραφὴν ἀσεβείας λέγων ὑπερ αὐτῆς 
πλείονα ἐδάκρυσεν ἢ ὅτε ὑπὲρ τοῦ βίου καὶ τῆς οὐσίας ἐκινδύνευε. Καὶ 
Κίμωνος δ᾽ Ἐλπινίκῃ τῇ ἀδελφῇ παρανόμως συνόντος, εἶθ᾽ ὕστερον 
ἐκδοθείσης Καλλίᾳ, καὶ φυγαδευθέντος μισθὸν ἔλαβε τῆς καθόδου αὐτοῦ 
ὁ Περικλῆς τὸ τῇ Ἐλπινίκῃ μιχθῆναι. 7b (= V A 143 Οτανναντονὴ Prur. Per. 
24,7-8: Φαίνεται μέντου μᾶλλον ἐρωτική τις ἡ τοῦ Περκλέους ἀγάπησις γενομένη πρὸς 
᾿Ασπασίαν. Ἦν μὲν γὰρ αὐτῷ γυνὴ προσήκουσα μὲν κατὰ γένος, συνῳκηκυῖα δ᾽ Ἱππονίκῳ 
πρότερον, ἐξ οὗ Καλλίαν ἔτεκε τὸν πλούσιον: ἔτεκε τὲ καὶ παρὰ τῷ Περικλεῖ Ξάνθιππον 
καὶ Πάραλον. Εἶτα τῆς συμβιώσεως οὐκ οὔσης αὐτοῖς ἀρεστῆς, ἐκείνην μὲν ἑτέρῳ 
βουλομένην συνεξέδωκεν, αὐτὸς δὲ τὴν ᾿Ασπασίαν λαβὼν ἔστερξε διαφερόντως. Καὶ γὰρ 
ἐξιών, ὥς φασι, καὶ εἰσιὼν ἀπ’ ἀγορᾶς ἠσπάζετο καθ᾽ ἡμέραν αὐτὴν μετὰ τοῦ καταφιλεῖν. 
7c (= V A 144 GIAannanTonI) HERAKLEID. PoNT. ΠΕΡῚ HAONHZ (HERAKLEIDES F 
59 WenHrLı VI) ap. Arhen. 12,533c-d: Περικλέα δὲ τὸν ᾿Ολύμπιόν φησιν 
Ἡρακλείδης ὁ Ποντικὸς ἐν τῷ Περὶ ἡδονῆς ὡς ἀπήλλαξεν ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας τὴν γυναῖκα Kal 
τὸν μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς βίον προείλετο ᾧκει τε μετ᾽ ᾿Ασπασίας τῆς ἐκ Μεγάρων ἑταίρας καὶ τὸ 


πολὺ μέρος τῆς οὐσίας εἰς ταύτην κατανάλωσε. 


4. ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΟΣ AIAAOTOX 
(4.72) 


5. APXEAAOX 
(T3) 


78 ἐκινδύνευε com. E: ἐκινδύνευσε A 79 fort. τῇ ὕστερον ἐκδοθείσῃ 
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while pleading on her behalf, wept more tears than when his life and 
property were endangered. Again, when Kimon consorted unlawfully 
with his sister Elpinike and she was later given in marriage to Kallias, 
after Kimon had been sent into exile, Perikles took as the price of 
Kimon’s restoration the privilege of having intercourse with Elpinike. 
7b However, Perikles’ attachment to Aspasia seems to have been a more passionate 
affair. His own wife was closely related to him: she had been married first of all to 
Hipponikos, to whom she bore Kallias, who was nicknamed “the rich”, and her 
children by Perikles were Xanthippos and Paralos. Afterwards, when they found each 
other incompatible, Perikles legally handed her over to another man with her own 
consent and himself lived with Aspasia, whom he loved dearly. The story goes that 
every day, when he went out to the market-place and returned, he greeted her with a 
kiss. 7e As for the Olympian Perikles, Herakleides of Pontos in his work On Pleasure 





says that he dismissed his wife from his house and preferred a life of pleasure; and so 
he lived with Aspasia, the courtesan from Megara, and squandered the greater part of 
his property on her. 


4. THE STATESMAN 
(72) 


5. ARCHELAOS OR ON KINGSHIP 
(0. Ὑ 3) 
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1004. Antisthenes of Athens 
(c. 445-365 B.c.) 


Introduction 


In spite of his prominent role as a famous intellectual of the late 51 
and first half ofthe 4th centuries B.c., as a radical disciple of Sokrates 
and a prolific writer, we do not know either the exact year of birth or 
of death of Antisthenes, son of Antisthenes of Athens. Unfortunately, 
some pieces of ancient information on his life are not reliable. Often 
texts are anecdotal in nature and suffer from distortions produced by 
different traditions in the rival philosophical schools of the Hellenistic 
period. Decleva Caizzi! and Giannantoni? have collected the frag- 
ments and testimonies on A.’s life, his sayings and his writings. In 
many respects the rich Cynic anecdotal tradition on the biography 
and sayings of A., who was even regarded by some later writers as the 
founding-father of their philosophical school of thought, cannot be 
trusted, because it is impossible for us to separate fiction from histor- 
ical facts concerning his life. Thus the majority of anecdotal texts 
concerning “de Antisthenis patrıa et parentibus” (V A 1-6 GIANNANTONI), 
“de Antisthene Graecos et praecipue Athenienses increpante” (V A 7-10 Gran- 
NANTONI), “de Antisthene Gorgiae sophistae sectatore” (V A 11 GIANNANTO- 
NT), “de Antisthene Socratis discipulo” (V A 12-21 GIANNANTONI), “de An- 
tisthene cynicae sectae conditore” (V A 22-26 GIANNANTONI), “de ratione inter 
Antisthenem et Platonem intercedente” (V A 27-31 GIANNANTONI), “de usu 
inter Antısthenem et Dionysium_ intercedente” (V A 32 GIANNANTONI), “de 
Arıstippo Cyrenaico Antisthenem exagıtante” (V A 33 = IV A 19 GIANNAN- 
ΤΟΝ), “de Diogene Sinopeo Antisthenis sectatore® (VA 34 = V B 17-24 
GIANNANTONT), “de Antisthenis exitw” (V A 35-40 GIANNANTONI) and “de 
Antisthenis scriptis” (V A 41-52 GIANNANTOoNI) have not been reprinted 
in this collection, and the reader is referred to the relevant sections in 
Giannantoni’s collection. 


! DecrevA Oaızzı (1966) F 122a-144. 

? GIANNANTOoNT II (1990: 137-225): V A 1-40 texts on A.’s life and famous sayings; 
VA41 = Dioc. LAerr. 6,15-18 = F 1 DecevA Caızzı = T | in this collection is the 
most comprehensive ancient list of A.’s works; cf. also Giannantoni’s important re- 
marks about problems in assigning some fragments to certain works of A. and about 
some titles in GIANNANToNI IV n. 25 (1990: 235-256) with some additions to his 
earlier remarks (1985: 213-230). 
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Since Müller in 1860 pleaded for 444 and 365 »B.c. as the probable 
dates of A.’s birth and death, scholars? have not made any definite 
progress in reconstructing A.’s biography and in giving exact dates for 
his life span. Some facts and dates, however, seem certain. A. was 
older than Plato (427-347), Isokrates (436-338) and Xenophon (about 
430-355) and A. was one of the cearliest pupils of Sokrates, who 
praised A. for his bravery during a battle against the Boeotians* in 
which both men distinguished themselves. This is commonly under- 
stood to be a reference to the battle of Tanagra? in 426 B.c. or the 
equally famous battle of Delion in 424 2.c. IF A. had reached the age 
for military service as an Athenian citizen in the mid-twenties he must 
have been born in the early forties or at the end of the fifties of the 
5th century. We hear in the later ancient biographical tradition that 
A. was the son of an Athenian father and a foreign (I'hracian) moth- 
er®. This is confirmed by testimonies deriving from several ancient 
writers and by sayings ascribed to A. himself which show his critical 
attitude to Perikles’ law on citizenship promulgated in 451 B.c. and to 
the excessive civic pride of the Athenians. If A. was born after 451 
and his mother was foreign, he must have been a metic in his early 
years. 


Other ancient testimonies claim that A. was one of the early pupils of 
Gorgias the sophist, who began his professional teaching of rhetoric 
and civic wisdom in Athens in 427 B.c.’. But we cannot be sure that 
these testimonies are trustworthy. Patzer suspected that the tradition 
that A. was Gorgias’ pupil may have been invented by later biogra- 
phers and admirers of A.’s rhetorical skill and the splendour of the 
language in his dialogues®. 


3 Cf. Mürer (1860: 3-20); also Narorr (1894: 2538-45); ZELLER II (1963: 281- 
282); DecLeva Caızzı (1966); PATZER (1970: 16-44); a summary of the status quaes- 
tionis can be found in GIANNANTOoNI In. 21 (1985: 177-183), GIANNANToNT IV (1990: 
195-201) and GIAannanTont (1993: 15-34); Rankın (1983: 219-223 and 1986: 1-27) 
has to be used with caution. 

* ΘΕ F4 = Heropıcus ap. ATHEn. 5,216b/c (= F 33 DEcLEvA COaızzı = GIAn- 
NANTONI V A 200). 

5 For the battle of Tanagra cf. Trur. 3,91 with commentary in GommE — DovER 
— AnDREWES II (1979: 394). 

6 CE e.g. Dıoc. LAErT. 6,1 and Sen. Const. 18,5. 

7 Cf. GIAnNanTont IV n. 22 (1990: 203-205) for the testimonies on Gorgias as the 
first teacher of Antisthenes, e.g. DıoG. LAERT. 6,1, and for his friendship with the 
famous sophists Prodikos and Hippias cf. Xen. Symp. 4,62-63. 

8 CA. Patzer (1970: 246-255). 
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Ancient tradition agrees on A.’s further intellectual development. He 
became one of Sokrates’ earliest pupils and soon was known as one of 
his most radical and devoted adherents, who is mentioned several 
times in Plato (Phaidon) and Xenophon (Memorabilia and Symposion)”. A. 
was among the few chosen disciples who were present during their 
master’s final hours before his death in prison in 399 2.c.!. 


As a mature man and a radical Socratic A. attached great importance 
to independence and self-sufficiency (αὐτάρκεια) in his personal way 
of life, which he sought to achieve through moral virtue!!. Soon after 
399 B.c. A. himself began to give philosophical lectures in his own 
school, which he had opened in the Athenian Kynosarges-Gymna- 
sion!?. Between 399 B.c. and his death a group of pupils gathered 
around him who were called the “disciples of Antisthenes” (not the 
Cynics!) by Aristotle!?. The latter makes a distinction between genu- 
ine Socratics, the adherents of A., and Oynics, the disciples of Dio- 
genes of Sinope, who became A.’s most famous pupil. Following Ari- 
stotle, the majority of modern scholars doubt that A. should be 
viewed as the earliest Cynic philosopher and the founding-father of 
the Oynic school or sect, as such terms are probably misleading in 
A.’s case!*. It is thought preferable to group Antisthenes with other 
famous pupils of Sokrates, such as Xenophon or Plato, and to regard 
Diogenes of Sinope as the first genuine Cynic philosopher. But A. 
inspired the Oynics with their notion of self-sufficiency as the highest 
virtue and in addition gave them an example of a simple philosoph- 
ical life and of contempt for material wealth. 


In his life of Lykurgos Plutarch relates a saying of A. on the battle of 
Leuktra in 371 2.c.!? and Diodoros informs us precisely (by providing 
the name ofthe eponymous Athenian ἄρχων of that year) that in 366 


9 GIANNANToNI IV (1990: 205-222); cf. esp. Xen. Symp. 8,5; Xen. Mem. 3,11,17; 
PLar. Phaed. 59b. 

10 Gf. Prar. Phaed. 59b. 

ΗΠ ΟΕ Xen. Symp. 4,34-44. 

12 ΟΕ Dıoc. Laerr. 6,13. 

13 Arısror. Metaph. 7,3 1043 b 23-8. 

14 C£. Paouer (1988: 19-48) with a useful collection of translated testimonia and 
fragments on Antisthenes. DupLey (1937: 1-16) regarded Diogenes of Sinope as the 
real “founder” ofthe Cynics; but see HöıstaD (1948) and ZELLER (1963: 280-281) on 
Antisthenes as “der Begründer des Cynismus”; the scholarly discussion on this ques- 
tion may be found in Rankın (1983: 227-228 and 1986: 177-188) and in GIANNANTO- 
νι IV n. 24 (1990: 223-233 and 1993: 15-34). On the history of the Oynics, see the 
papers collected in GoULET-CAZzE£ (1993) and BRANHAM — GOULET — OaAz£ (1996). 

15 Prur. Zye. 30,7. 
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B.c. A. was regarded as one of the most famous living Athenian 
philosophers!®. Thus 366 8.6. is the latest attested date for A.’s life 
and marks the ierminus post quem (or even a lerminus ad quem) of his 
death. 


A. was a prolific writer whose works illustrate his intellectual position. 
This position was influenced by the rhetorical tradition of the con- 
temporary Greek sophists (especially Gorgias, Prodikos and Hippias) 
and by Sokrates’ uncompromising personal example and philosophi- 
cal doctrines. The most complete list of his attested works can be 
found in Diogenes Laertios!’”. Most of these works are now lost or 
have been preserved only in a fragmentary state. A.’s writings are a 
true mirror of his personality. It was noticed even by his ancient 
readers that some of them belonged to the rhetorical genre, while 
others continued the Socratic philosophical tradition!®. A. preferred 
(fictitious) speeches (λόγοι), προτρεπτικοί and Socratic dialogues (διά- 
λογοι). Although, on the basis of a passage in Theopompos!” cited in 
Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai, it has been contended that A. was also one 
of the first writers of διατριβαί, this testimony is insufhicient to furnish 
proof of that assumption. However, in Hellenistic and imperial Ro- 
man times this new prose genre was often used by Cynic philosophers 
to preach their philosophical “gospel”. 


No fully developed βίος or biography in the strict sense of the literary 
genre as it was defined some time after his death is attested for A.?. 
He used two established literary genres, namely speeches and Socrat- 
ic dialogues (cf. T 4), and perhaps the recently developed genre of 
διατριβαί, to present different βίοι or ways of life to his disciples and 
readers. A.’s works, especially those on the Athenian demagogues, on 
Alkibiades, on Aspasia and Perikles, were full of anecdotes and bio- 
graphical details. 


16 Dion. 15,76. 

17 ΤΊ = Dioc. Laerr. 6,15-18 (= F 1 Decreva Caızzı = GIAannantonI V A 41); 
PATzeEr (1970: 107-163); for the lost works see MÜLLER (1860) and recently GIANNAN- 
ront IV n. 25 (1990: 235-256). 

18 Of. e.g. Hier. Adv. Iovin. 2,14 (= F 128 B Deceva CaAızzı = GIANNANTONI V A 
12); PATzEr (1970: 94-98). 

19 Arten. 11,508c-d = ΤΗΕΟΡΟΜΡΟΒ FGrHist 115 F 259 (= F 4 Decıeva Caızzı = 
GIANNANTONI V A 42). 

20 Nonetheless it is clear from his handwritten notes that Jacoby himself intended 
including some testimonies and fragments of A.’s works in part IV of Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker. 
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Although many of A.’s works were known to the educated reader of 
the Roman imperial period, only two fictitious speeches in the tradi- 
tion of Gorgias are extant under the titles Aras and Odysseus. But they 
scem to have been composed as epideictic show pieces, possibly in 
order to present Odysseus as a prefiguration of a Cynic hero or of 
attacking certain sophistic positions?!. We are informed on a book 
entitled On Theognis (cf. T 1), and whilst there are no fragments pre- 
served from this work, the wording in Diogenes Laertios points to the 
assumption that we can exclude a formal biography of the poet The- 
ognis. On Theognis may have been the sub-title of books four and five 
of a larger moral treatise entitled Protreptikos: On Justice and Courage, 
which is listed immediately before by Diogenes Laertios. It is thinka- 
ble that A. borrowed some historical examples of justice and courage 
from Theognis’ poems??. 


However, some of A.’s dialogues are of special interest for a collection 
of fragments on Greck biographers, as they illustrate important pre- 
cursory works of biography in the strict sense of the later βίοι. A. has 
played a crucial role in the development of Greek biography as a 
prose genre?®. Therefore I have limited myself to including testimo- 
nies and fragments from the dialogues Πολιτικὸς ἢ, ᾿Αρχέλαος", 
᾿Αλκιβιάδης26, Κῦρος ἢ περὶ βασιλείας:7 and ᾿Ασπασία"8. 


1 C£. σἴάννατονι IV n. 26 (1990: 257-264) for a summary of the discussion on 
the Atlas (= F 14 DEcLEvA Caızzı = GIANNANTONI V A 53) and the Odysseus (= F 15 
DEcLEvA Caızzı = GIANNANToNI V A 54). 

22 For some educated guesses on the contents of A.’s Protreptikos and On Theognis see 
GIANNANTONI IV n. 30 (1990: 285-294, esp. 286-289). GIGANTE (1987: 208) translated 
the title with “Sulla giustizia e sul coraggio. protrettico primo, secondo, terzo; ‚Su Theog- 
nide protrettico quarto e quinto”; on Theognis sce also Young’s (1971) edition of the 
Corpus Theognideum and VON DER LAHR (1992) with literature. 

25. ΟΕ the judgements on the different περὶ Biav-works in Leo (1901: 97); sce also 
Stuart (1928: 123-127), Diute (1970?: 69-87) and Momicuiano (1993: 47-48) on 
As role as an “original and powerful contributor” (1993: 47) to the later genre of 
Greek biography. 

2: F 43 DeoLkva Caızzı = GIANNANTONI V A 204. 

25 F 42 DEcLEvA Oaızzı = GIANNANTONI V A 203. 

26 GIANNANTONI V A 198-202. 

27 F29A-33 DECLEVA CAIZZI, GIANNANTONI V A 141. 

23 F 34-35 DECLEVA CA1zzI; GIANNANTONI V A 142-143. 
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Commentary on testimonies and fragments 


1. ALKIBIADES 
(F 1-4) 


(1-4) In Hellenistic times a scholarly edition of the complete works of 
A. was made in ten volumes at Alexandria or Pergamon. To prepare 
this edition the editors scrutinized many works then in circulation 
under A.’s name. They accepted some as genuine and rejected others 
as spurious. T'he genuine works were assigned to one of the ten vol- 
umes on the basis of thematic criteria. Some works were given a place 
in this edition for the first ime under the same title we find later in 
the catalogue of Diogenes Laertios. Other titles were explained by 
means of subtitles pointing to the contents of the works in question, 
e.g. Kyros or on Ringship. Since A. attacked Alkibiades’ perverted sexual 
life in one of his Ayros-dialogues (= F 5a/b), some editors, among 
them Decleva Caizzi, have assigned all fragments on Alkibiades’ de- 
bauched way of life, his handsome and striking personal appearence, 
his physical and intellectual abilities and his courage to one of A.’s 
Kyros-dialogues”°. It is, however, explicitly attested by Diogenes Laer- 
tios that a separate dialogue (cf. T 4) entitled Alkıbiades was known 
among the writings of A.?®. Still opinion among recent editors of A.’s 
fragments is divided as to whether A. in fact did write such a separate 
work on Alkibiades. Some scholars have regarded the works listed in 
the tenth book of the catalogue given by Diogenes Laertios as spuri- 
ous. But another passage from Diogenes Laertios, which has been 
adduced to demonstrate this thesis, has been shown by Giannantoni?! 
to be insufficient evidence. Thus we can accept the works listed in the 
tenth book of the edition known to Diogenes Laertios as genuine 
works of A. Giannantoni assigned one fragment on Alkibiades (see F 
5a) to the first title of the fifth volume in the ten-volume edition, 
Κῦρος ἢ περὶ βασιλείας, but the other fragments (F 1-4) to a separate 
dialogue (or treatise) entitled Alkıbiades. 


29 C£. Deczeva Caızzı in a short commentary on F 29A-33 (1966: 97-98), but see 
GIAnNANTONI IV ἢ. 36 and ἢ. 38 (1990: 347-354 and 384-383). 

30 (ΠΕ also Dioc. LArrr. 6,18. 

3! Gf. Gıannantont IV n. 31 and n. 36 (1990: 295-308 and 347-349). SUSEMIHL 
(1887: 207-210) regarded the works in the tenth book as spurious; PATZER (1970: 
102-103 and 131-133) had his doubts too; but see GIANNANTONI IV n. 25 (1990: 236- 
237); DE Romiry (1995: 241) has also recently distinguished a dialogue entitled 
Alkıbiades from the Ayros-dialogues. 
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A. attacked Alkibiades with all his proverbial rigour. F 5a from the 
second Äyros looks like a cross-reference to the earlier Alkıbiades and it 
scems a reasonable guess that it was made with a view to contrasting 
Kyros’ way of life with that of Alkibiades. The philosopher blamed 
the leading demagogue for being perverted in his relationship with 
women and in his general way of life??. F 5a/b constitute fierce at- 
tacks on him, especially the accusation that he had intercourse with 
his own mother, daughter and sister (like the Persians, 1.6. the barbar- 
ians). Such attacks are easily explained as stock accusations in Old 
Comedy, contemporary rhetorical topoi of denigration or a mere prod- 
uct of A.’s polemical interest. But Alkibiades’ mocking attitude to- 
wards conventional Athenian morality and his glamorous sexual life 
in Athens??, as well as during his exile in Sparta, were the talk of the 
town among his contemporaries. Perhaps A. also wished to criticize 
Alkibiades’ scandalous relationship with a woman from Abydos, 
named Medontis, whom he is reported by Lysias to have shared as 
his mistress and wife with Axiochos. Medontis gave birth to a daugh- 
ter who, when she was grown up, became in turn the object of Alki- 
biades’ and Axiochos’ attention: according to Lysias, whenever either 
of them made love to this young woman cach maintained that she 
was the daughter of the other®*. 


Among A.’s contemporaries the Athenian Xenophon is the best 
known Socratic to have chosen, as did A., Herakles (in the Memorabi- 
ha) among the Greeks and Kyros I (in the Ayroupaideia) among the 
barbarians as models of self-control and virtue (ἀρετή) achieved 
through constant labour (πόνος) and personal excellence”?. In his Ay- 
ros-dialogues, A. compared Kyros, the ideal ruler and moral exam- 
ple, wıth Alkibiades, the most dangerous demagogue and debauched 
individual. By giving praise to Kyros A. developed his philosophical 
ideal of life and of the best type of statesman and ruler?®. There are 


3? HEropıcus apud Arten. 5,220c (= F29A DEcLEVA Caızzı = GIANNANTONI V A 
141). 

33 Prur. Alc. 8,4-6. 

34 ΘΕ Lys. F4 p. 346 THALHEIM = Arnen. 12,534£-535a; see also Athen. 13,574d- 
e; Rankın (1986: 124f) and Errıs (1989: 20) discuss the sources. But the story is 
probably a mere invention of the orator for his own purposes. 

35 C£. Tarum (1989) and the very useful commentary by GERA (1993) with litera- 
ture on the Ayroupaideia,; on Kyros as the “good” and Xerxes as the “bad” Persian 
king in ancient tradition, sce also WIEsSEHÖFER (1994: 71-89 and 339-343); on Hera- 
kles, compare the famous story of the hero at the crossroads (Xen. Mem. 2,1,21-34). 

36 Dıoc. LAerr. 6,2 (= F 19 DecLeva Caızzı = GIANNANToNI V A 85) amounts to 
a testimony on the purpose of the Ayros-dialogues. 
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only insuflicient reasons for considering A.’s Ayros to be an carly and 
experimental form of political biography, or—in spite of the juxtapo- 
sition of Kyros and Alkibiades—as a precursory work of Plutarch’s 
famous Parallel Lives. Rather, he would seem to have conceived his 
work as a moral and political treatise on ideal ways of life —Bioı— 
with a strong biographical element?’. Therefore it seems justifiable to 
include the seven fragments on Alkibiades, who typified the life of 
self-indulgence, in this volume which presents examples of important 
precursory works of Greek biography up to the death of Alexander 
the Great. 


In comparison with other prominent politicians and intellectuals of 
the late 5th century, there are rich contemporary testimonies for the 
life of Alkibiades, son of Kleinias of the demos Skambonidai?®. Alki- 
biades was one of the prominent Athenian sophists, pocts, and politi- 
cians, whose lives were regarded with great interest by their contem- 
poraries, but which were judged by them to be controversial. The late 
5th and early 4th centuries were a time of cultural and political dis- 
ruption as a result of the Peloponnesian war and of the teaching of 
the sophists in Athens. In this peculiar historical situation Alkibiades, 
Theramenes, Kritias and other Athenians provoked exaggerated 
comment on their lives®’ in a great variety of literary forms both by 
friend and foe. ᾿Εγκώμια and ψόγοι, real or literary-fictitious accusa- 
tions and apologies or narrations of episodes in their lives included in 
philosophical, anecdotal or historical works laid the foundations for 
the earliest philosophical and political biographies. Among them 
Sokrates seems to have been the most important for the development 
of biography*!. 


There are five fragments attested for A.’s Alkıbiades and his second 
Kyros or handed down to us without indication of their exact source (F 
1-5). None of them provides proof of A.’s interest in the highly con- 
troversial political career of Alkibiades. A., being a true Socratic, was 


37 Of. the key words δίαιτα in ANTISTHENES F 1 and τὸ ἄλλως βιοῦν in F 2. 

38 On his political activity see DeveLın (1989) No. 84, Kırcaner (1901-1903) PA 
600, Davızs (1971: 9Π), OsBoRNE — Byrne (1994: 22) No. 23, πάπα, (1994) No. 
121630; see also Ruopes (1985), ErLıs (1989), FORDE (1989), BLoEDow (1990: 1-19; 
1991a: 17-29; 1991b: 49-65 and 1992: 139-157), Ensers (1993: 148-149), PRANDI 
(1992: 3-21) and pe Romizry (1995) with literature. 

39 Of. GomME — DovEr — Anprewes V (1981: 287) and Disre (1970: 41). 

40 See recently PErNoT (1993) on ἐγκώμια and ψόγοι. 

#1 ΘΕ Dinze (1970: 13-34 and 1987: 7-22, esp. 16) on “Biographie, Enkomion, 
Geschichtswerk im Hellenismus”. 
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mainly interested in Alkibiades’ relationship with Sokrates (F 4), his 
physical appearance (F 1; 3a/b), character (F 4; 5a/b) and way of life 
(F 1; 5a/b). Thus the development of contemporary or early remarks 
on Alkibiades’ life confirms the general observation that in early bio- 
graphical writings historical events were “selected and marshalled 
around the character and fortunes of the hero”*?. 


(1) Satyros®? is Athenaios’ source for this information on the impres- 
sive physical appearance of Alkibiades, which is inter alıa (e.g. in Pla- 
to’s famous scenes in the Symposion and in his remarks in the first 
Alkibiades)** documented by the testimony of A., who is introduced by 
Satyros as an cye-witness to Alkibiades’ beauty, his strong physical 
appearance and other qualities. T'he correct interpretation of F | 
depends upon the exact wording of the Greek text. If we accept 
ἀπαίδευτον in the third line of the text this is the only negative at- 
tribute in an otherwise laudatory series of epitheta on Alkibiades’ phys- 
ical qualities and his character. From a philosopher’s point of view, 
for which one may compare Plato’s theory of the parts of the soul in 
the Phaidros and his characterization of the guardian-dogs in the Re- 
public, a daring character (τὸ τολμηρόν) is to be regarded as a positive 
natural gift only as long as it is constantly controlled by reason and 
education®. Now Alkibiades is unanimously presented in our best 
and contemporary sources as a very sophisticated Athenian who in 
his youth had enjoyed the best possible education in Athens. Thus the 
emendation εὐπαίδευτον seems to recommend itself at first sight. Gu- 
lick, for one, has accepted it and rendered the term with “cultivated”. 
On the other hand, ἀπαίδευτον is the lectio dıfhcılior and, from A.’s 
point of view as a Socratic philosopher, makes sense*®. A. wanted to 
contrast the brilliant physical appearance of Alkibiades and his prom- 
ising talents with his perverted way of life (see F 1-2), which ultimately 
gave proof of his lack of genuine philosophical παιδεία and ἐγκράτεια. 
Like Plato in his first Alkıbiades, A. could call the sophisticated Alki- 


# Russerr (1995: 191-207), the quotation is from p. 192; see also Russe (1973: 
117-129). 

#3 FHG II, p. 160 F 1 and forthcoming FGrHist IV A 4. 

+ C£ T 3a/b; Pıur. Alec. 1-2; PLar. Symp. 212d-214e, Alc. 104a; Gorg. 481d (on 
Sokrates and Alkibiades); sec also Errıs (1989: 20). 

Ὁ CL. Prar. Phaedr. 253e-254e; Prar. Resp. 375e-376d. 

+6 Of. Duprey (1937: 11): “The point lies in ἀπαίδευτος. It may be remarked that 
ἀνάγωγος and τολμηρός were also used by Polybios in his sharp criticism of Timaios 
(Porye. 12,25,6). 
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biades an uneducated person’. A second minor problem is Kaibel’s 
addition of πάσης ἴῃ the last line of the text of F 1. His wording was 
accepted and translated by Gulick by “beautiful at every period in his 
life”. But Plutarch®®? and Plato*? both stress the κάλλος of Alkibiades 
in his youth, and not explicitly at every period of his life. Therefore I 
propose to dispense with Kaibel’s addition in our text of F 3, al- 
though the Greek ἡλικία may indeed refer to every period of life and 
is not limited to youth. 


(2) Like Plato in his first Alkıbrades, A. had given very detailed pieces 
of information on the family and youth of Alkibiades. He even men- 
tioned the name of his Spartan nurse, Amykla, just as Plato provided 
the name of his tutor, Zopyros. The lineage of the hero, detailed 
information on his parents”, education and friends were of great 
interest to all Greek biographers. In this respect, F 2 displays a bio- 
graphical interest that may be said to be typical. 


(3a/b) F 3a/b comment upon the famous passage in which Plato 
praises the physical beauty and stature of Alkibiades?!, which pro- 
voked a comparison with the heroes of the epic world. A. compared 
Alkibiades with Achilles. The flattering and already contemporary 
sayıng that Alkibiades was the “common darling of all Hellas” was 
even reported by his critics, including A. and Plato. A Life of Alkıbiades 
written by Satyros may be the source of F 3b which stressed his 
physical beauty”. In Athens even the stone masons made some of 
their statues of Hermai resemble Alkibiades?. 


(4) In this fragment (cited in Athenaios) Herodikos criticized the re- 
ports by Plato°* and other early Socratic philosophers on the military 


#7 Of. recently Grannanrtont IV (1990: 385) on A.’s attitude towards education and 
science. 

# Prur. Ale. 1,4-5 for his physical appearance, 1,6-8 for his voice and 2,1 for his 
ethos; for a comparison with other biographies and an enumeration of such topoi see 
Leo (1901: 180-182). 

Ὁ Prar. Alc. 104a. 

50 On Alkibiades’ family and predecessors sce the references in n. 38; sce also 
Perring (1990: 213-244) on childhood and personality in Greek biography. 

31 Κάλλιστος καὶ μέγιστος (Prar. Alc. 104a). 

52 See Aruen. 12,534b-c (= F 30 Deczeva Caızzı = GIAnNANToNI V A 198). 

53 C£. CLem. Arzx. Protr. IV 53,6 p. 41 Sräntın and Arıstameros Ep. 1,11. 

54 Prar. Criton 52b only testifies to the well-known fact that Sokrates fulfilled his 
duty as a citizen-soldier in several campaigns; but cf. PLAT. Symp. 2218 und Prur. Ale. 
7,5 (= GIANNANToNI V A 202) on the battles of Potideia 432/31 B.c. and Delion 424 
B.C. 
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bravery of Sokrates and his prize for bravery. In Plutarch’s Life of 
Alkibiades®”, we read that on one occasion the prize for the bravest 
should have been awarded to Sokrates on the justest calculation, after 
he and Alkibiades had distinguished themselves in a battle during the 
campaign of Potideia in 432/31. But when Sokrates saw that the 
generals were anxious to give him the prize of valour because of 
Alkibiades’ high social position and as he wished to incite the honour- 
able ambitions®® of his pupil Alkibiades, he was the first to bear wit- 
ness to Alkibiades’ bravery and asked that the crown and the suit of 
armour should be given to Alkibiades in spite of his own entitlement. 


But according to Herodikos those who judge the truth by the stand- 
ards of Thukydides should trust neither Plato nor any of the other 
early Socratic philosophers, as far as military or political details of 
Sokrates’ life are concerned. Herodikos criticizes the encomiastic tra- 
ditions of Sokrates’ pupils concerning their master’s life. A. is attacked 
here for being patently biased in favour of his teacher Sokrates (and 
against Alkibiades). According to Herodikos, A. deliberately invented 
a second story of a prize for military bravery which Sokrates won in 
a battle in Boiotia and which again was given to Alkibiades. Further- 
more, he embellished this invented story by a fictitious dialogue be- 
tween a stranger and Sokrates himself, in which the latter was made 
to confirm this episode. Although it is an established fact that Plut- 
arch used A. as one of his (many) sources for the Life of Alkibiades, it 15 
not certain that the story of Sokrates yielding his deserved prize for 
bravery to Alkibiades comes from A. Plutarch gives no authority for 
this story?’. F 4 may be a doublet invented by A. on the basis of 
another author’s report on the battle of Potideia. 


2. KYROS 
(F 5a/b) 


(5a/b) If we can rely upon the Hellenistic classification of A.’s works 
and if we can trust that this tradition has been reproduced faithfully 
by Diogenes Laertios’®, A. must have written several works on Kyros. 


5 Prur. Alec. 7,5 (= ΟἸάννάντονι V A 202). 

56 Following Plutarch the φιλότιμον is the ambiguous key-feature of Alkibiades’ 
character. 

57 Prur. Ale. 7,5 (= Giannanton! V A 202). 

58 Of. Gıannantont IV n. 25 (1990: 235-256); but see MEJEr (1978: 16-29) on 
some serious mistakes made by Diogenes, which were the result of his technique of 
abbreviating and excerpting from his sources. 
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We hear of one work in the fourth (Ayros) and another in the fifth 
volume (Ayros or on Kingship) and two more in the tenth and last vol- 
ume, if one accepts the plausible emendation of the name Kyrios to 
Kyros’®. Diogenes Laertios assigned several works on Kyros to three 
different books in the complete edition. This might point to a differ- 
ence in thematic scope. In general, A. must have adduced king Kyros 
as a prominent example of personal virtue and as an ideal monarch 
in his Ayros-dialogues, whereas abstract problems relating to ethics 
and constitutional matters, such as the role of traditional religion and 
law in the Polis, were probably treated in the third volume, e.g. in On 
Law and Constitutions. 


(5a) F 5a is the only fragment which can be identified with certainty 
as belonging to one of A.’s Äyros-dialogues. It comes from Herodikos 
and is taken from Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai. Herodikos®", surnamed ὁ 
κρατήτειος δ᾽, came from Seleukeia on the Tigris and was one of 
Krates of Mallos’ pupils (2nd century 2.c.). Athenaios quotes exten- 
sively®? from Herodikos’ pamphlet Πρὸς τὸν φιλοσωκράτην which was 
directed against Plato and other Socratics (e.g. A., Aischines and 
Xenophon). They were accused by Herodikos of having distorted the 
truth about Sokrates and his pupils, e.g. Alkibiades. In F 1 Herodikos 
tried to defend Alkibiades against A.’s exaggerated attacks. 
Herodikos’ (or Athenaios’?) words ἐν θατέρῳ τῶν Κυρῶν have been 
understood in different ways. Gulick’s translation of the passage in 
the Loeb Classical Library®® is mistaken, since he assumes that Ayros was 
a treatise on king Kyros II, while there can be no doubt that Kyros I 
was A.’sideal ruler and a model of self-control among the barbarians. 
But the accusations against Alkibiades may have been taken from the 
second book of a Ayros-dialogue in two volumes or from the second 
one of two different Ayros-dialogues which were known to Herodikos 
or Athenaios. This seems to be altogether the most likely possibility. 


(5b) We cannot know whether the Byzantine scholar Eustathios read 
the polemical accusations against Alkibiades in an epitome of Athen- 


59 CHA. for A.’s Kyros-works GIANNANTONI V A 84-91 and V A 141 with GIAnNanTo- 
νι IV n. 31 (1990: 295-308). 

60 CA. the collection of Herodikos’ fragments by Dürıma (1941). 

61 (ΓΕ βαβυλώνιος in Arnen. 5,222a. 

62 In the 5th (5,215c) and 11th (11,504e) books of the Deipnosophistai. 

63 Gurick vol. I (1957: 497) on Arhen. 5,220c. 
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aios’ Deipnosophistai (which is the most likely hypothesis)®*, or whether 
he still had access to either the original works of Herodikos, the 
source of Athenaios, or to a learned author on the works and opin- 
ions of the early Socratics, such as Persaios or Pasiphon, or even to 
A.’s original works. 


3. ASPASIA 
(F 6-7) 


(6-7c) To a high degree of probability Aspasia°® was not a formal 
biography of Aspasia’s whole life (or a substantial part of it), but a 
Socratic or “proto-Oynic” moral treatise on the correct relationship 
between men and women or a political pamphlet directed against 
Perikles, his family and his relationship with Aspasia®°. A.’s work 
Aspasıa bears witness to Socratic hostility towards Perikles and his clan 
and may be understood as an attack against him which included 
many famous anecdotes about him. Since the work was entitled Aspa- 
σα (and not Perikles,, one may assume that A. also provided many 
items of information on her life. 


(6) A.’s Aspasia contained a lot of slander and worthless διαβολή, but 
also anecdotes pertaining to Perikles’ biography. Xanthippos and 
Paralos, Perikles’ two sons by his first, Athenian wife, are criticized for 
their immoral sexual practices, their companions (especially Arche- 
stratos and Euphemos) and their lack of true philosophical education, 
which is shown by the vulgar and heartless jokes of Paralos’ friend 
Euphemos. Xanthippos and Paralos—as far as we know — were not 
attacked by A. for political reasons, e.g. as representatives of the 
political tradition of radical democracy or of Athens’ imperial posi- 


64 Of. Dıioc. Laerr. 2,61 (= F 6 Decreva Caızzı = GIannanTtonI V A 43); sec 
ZececHint (1989: 10-11) on the question of whether Eustathios used an epitome of 
Athenaios or may have had access to an editio maior of the Deipnosophistat which had 
been available at the library of emperor Constantine Porphyrogennetos in the 10th 
century; for similar cases of fragments taken from Athenaios and Eustathios cf. HER- 
ΜΙΡΡΟΒ of Smyrna FGrHist IV A 3 1026 = F 46a BoLLans£e (forthcoming) = F 68a I 
WEHRLI and ΡΗΑΙΝΙΑΒ of Eresos FGrHist IV A 1 1012 F 7 EngeLs = F 17a/b WeHRLI. 

65 F 34-35 DECLEvA ΟΑἰΖΖι = GIANNANTONI V A 142-143; cf. also GIANNANTONI 
IV n. 33 (1990: 323-325). 

66 On Aspasia’s life and the tradition on her relationship with Perikles, see recently 
Loraux (1993: 123-154), Henry (1995: 29-56): “Aspasia and the Socratic Tradition” 
and SoLana Dursco (1994: XI-XLI) with a useful collection of ancient testimonies 
concerning Aspasia’s life and her alleged works (1994: 2-120). 
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tion in the Aegean world, which were associated by A.’s contempo- 
raries with Perikles. 


(7a-c) In the Aspasia A. sought to give a negative example of the 
ἡδονῆς βίος, the life of pleasure and self-indulgence. In the Socratic 
classification of ways of lives the life of pleasure was typical of a 
“democratic man” (and of “tyrants”). Hence Aspasia and Perikles, the 
heroes of the Aspasıa, were a good choice. By relating “scandalous” 
anecdotes about Perikles’ relationship with this courtesan and about 
the improper public behaviour of Elpinike, Kimon’s sister, A. illus- 
trated e contrario the way an Athenian and educated Greek statesman 
or an honourable Athenian woman should live®’. F 7b is taken from 
Plutarch’s Life of Perikles and F 7c from Herakleides Pontikos’ treatise 
On Pleasure. Both texts have been included by Giannantoni in his 
collection, but have not been included by Decleva Oaizzi in her car- 
lier collection. In order that the reader of this collection may be able 
to follow the discussion on Antisthenes’ role in the development of 
Greek biography, I have included both texts in this collection. Close 
parallels between the wording of the first sentence of F 7a (attested for 
A.) and the last sentence in 7b lead to the conclusion that 7b is also 
taken from A.’s Aspasia. But it cannot be ruled out that F 7b might 
equally have been taken from a homonymous work Aspasıa by 
Aischines, another Socratic, who is explicitliy mentioned by Plutarch 
as one of his sources in this very paragraph. Athenaios refers to a 
work by Herakleides Pontikos entitled On Pleasure as the source of F 
7c. Herakleides himself may have borrowed this information from 
A.’s Aspasıa, but several other sources (e.g. Aischines the Socratic) are 
also possible®#. 


4. THE STATESMAN 
(2 


(T 2) We read in the only preserved testimony to the Statesman that 
it was composed as a dialogue, and, following Patzer, “der Kontext 
bei Herodikos ... und Persaios .. läßt kaum einen Zweifel, daß auch 
die Schriften ᾿Αλκιβιάδης, ᾿Αρχέλαος, ᾿Ασπασία, Ἡρακλῆς ὁ ἐλάσσων 


67 See my commentary on STESIMBROTOS of Thasos FGrHist IV A 1 1002 (= 
FGrHist 107) F 10-11 for further literature on Perikles, Aspasia, Xanthippos and 
Paralos. 

68 See the short, but valuable commentary on HERAKLEIDEs Ponrikos F 59 
Wesrrı VII (1969: 80). 
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und Κῦρος μικρός Dialoge gewesen sind”. With Sokrates himself and 
most of the early Socratics A. shared a critical attitude to democracy 
as a system of government, and in particular to Athenian democracy 
and the ruling elite of ῥήτορες καὶ στρατηγοί of the late 5th and early 
4th centuries. The death-sentence passed on Sokrates of course 
exacerbated the Socratic philosophers’ prejudices against or even 
their feelings of hatred towards the restored democracy of 403/401 
B.c., although their opposition had begun earlier and had at first been 
based on philosophical grounds’®. A. regarded the Spartan κόσμος as 
a model for a well-ordered constitution. Many of his famous say- 
ings—both those that are genuine as well as wittier and sharper Apo- 
phthegmata assigned to him in later times—bear witness to his radical 
criticism of democracy’!. Similar sharp criticism of or contempt for 
the Athenian democrats was expressed in the Platonic dialogue Pol- 
tikos, in Stesimbrotos of Thasos’ On Themistokles, Thukydides and Peri- 
kles’?, a treatise written about a generation earlier, and in Theopom- 
pos of Chios’ excursus on the Athenian demagogues in the tenth book 
of his Philippika’®, written about a generation later than A.’s Statesman. 
Even the fragmentary condition of our evidence permits the conclu- 
sion that Aspasia, Perikles, his sons and Alkibiades were A.’s favourite 
targets for attack’*, just as they were extensively scoffed at in contem- 
porary comedy’°. But he evidently did not spare other prominent 
Athenian demagogues: in his dialogue Politikos (1.6. The Statesman) A. 
attacked all Athenian demagogues, as we are told by Herodikos in a 
short summary of the contents of the work (T 2). No fragments have 
been preserved, and it is strange that the title Politikos is missing in our 
most comprehensive list of A.’s works in Diogenes Laertios, whereas 
Athenaios explicitly mentions it in the Deipnosophistar, basing himself 
on an earlier summary by Herodikos of Seleukeia, a grammarian of 


69 Patzer (1970: 94). 

70 (Κ᾽ GIannantont IV n. 40 (1990: 403-411); on philosophers as opponents of 
democracy in Athens see PresteL (1939), Worrr (1979: 279-302), RAArLAUB (1992: 
1-60) and Rogerts (1994: 48-92). 

71 E.g. Arısror. Pol. 3,13 1284 a 11-17 (= F 100 DEcrevA CAızzı = GIANNANTONI 
ΝᾺ 68); Dioc. LAERT. 6,5 (= F 103 DEcLevA Caızzı = GIANNANToNI V A 71); Dioc. 
LAerT. 6,8 (= F 169 DecLeva Oaızzı = GIANNANToNI V A 72) and similar texts in 
GIANNANTONI V A 68-78: quid Antisthenes de legibus et de republica sensertt. 

72 C£. in this collection STESIMBROTos FGrHist IV A 1 1002 = FGrHist 107. 

73 TuEopompos FGrHist 115 F 85-100; see also Connor (1968: 19-76), SuRIMPTON 
(1991: 127-156) and FLower (1994: 90-97) on A.’s influences upon Theopompos. 

74 CH. on Aspasia, Perikles and his sons F 34-35 DEcLeva CAızzı = GIANNANTONI 
V A 142-144 and on Alkibiades F 29A-33 DEcLEvA CaAızzı and GIANNANTONI V A 
198-202; see F 7a-c with lit. 

75. See e.g. SCHWARZE (1971: 169-170) and Krem (1979: 494-533). 
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the second century B.c. Natorp’® suggested that A.’s Politikos may 
correspond to the treatise entitled On the Law or On Constitutional Mat- 
ters mentioned in Diogenes Laertios, but this cannot be confirmed. 
Perhaps in his work On the Law or On Constitutional Matters A. discussed 
the traditional notion of Athenian law that was proclaimed by the 
polis in the assembly of the people on the one hand, and his own 
concept of traditional and natural law, on the other, whereas in the 
Statesman he may have criticized the way of life of a typical contempo- 
rary Athenian orator. He probably found fault with this βίος or way 
of life and gave a series of biographical examples taken from the lives 
of leading Athenian demagogues. It is also possible that A. gave de- 
scriptions of other types of politician such as the oligarch, the timo- 
crat, the monarchic ruler and the tyrant. 


One is inclined to presume that 7he Siatesman was a mixture of polit- 
ical and philosophical criticism of democracy and democratic man, 
biographical sketches and personal attacks on leading demagogucs, as 
we find in the fragments of A.’s dialogues ἔγχος and Aspasıa. One of 
A.’s most famous sayings, μείζων ἐς κόρακας ἢ ἐς κόλακας (better be 
thrown to the crows than the sneaks and flatterers; where in impreca- 
tions the phrase ἐς κόρακας also has the popular meaning of “go and 
be hanged”)’’, shows his contempt for Athenian demagogues whom 
he attacked as κόλακες, flatterers of the people. Given the fragmen- 
tary condition of our tradition on The Statesman it would be hazard- 
ous to claim that this work was an carly example of a collective 
political biography. Most probably, it was a radical Socratic dialogue 
or treatise on statesmanship in which A. used biographical material to 
illustrate his general position. Perhaps A.’s Statesman was intended to 
correspond to Plato’s Politikos. Despite these reservations concerning 
the literary genre of The Statesman, the work deserves a place in this 
collection of fragments of Greek biographies as a literary root of the 
developed collections of biographies of Hellenistic times. 


5. ARCHELAOS OR ON KINGSHIP 
(53) 


(T 3) Only one testimony of Archelaos or on Kingship has been preserved 
in Athenaios’ Deipnosophistar. It says that this work included a διαβολή 


76 Narorp (1894: 2542). 
77 C£. F84A and B DEcLevA Caızzı = GIANNANTONI V A 131 with parallel sources 
for similar apophthegmata ascribed to Diogenes or Demosthenes. 
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on Gorgias. If we could trust our ancient testimonies that A. himself 
had been a pupil of Gorgias in his youth, T 3 would be even more 
remarkable. In his later days A. became a Socratic proselyte and 
shared the sharp criticism of and contempt for sophistic rhetoric 
which Sokrates had taught his disciples. The essence of Socratic at- 
tacks on sophistic rhetoric can be found in Plato’s famous dialogues, 
especially in the Gorgias, the Protagoras and the first book of the Pobteia. 


A.’s Archelaos was named after the Macedonian king Archelaos, who 
was killed in 399 B.c. in a conspiracy to overthrow his government. 
According to some ancient testimonies king Archelaos tried without 
success to invite Sokrates to his court, where in the last years of his 
reign famous poets, such as the Athenian Euripides, were living. This 
tradition may have provided A. with a starting point for his Archelaos. 
Perhaps king Archelaos was chosen by A. as a contemporary negative 
model of the monarchic βίος, since in the Socratic tradition he was 
regarded as the most unscrupulous of all Macedonians and as a bar- 
barian ruler’®. A.’s Archelaos may have been an answer to the picture 
of Archelaos which was drawn by the sophist Gorgias in Plato’s Gor- 
glas. Giannantoni’? gives a useful overview of different scholarly opin- 
ions on the title, the contents, the structure and the disputed authen- 
ticity of the Archelaos. Because A.’s Archelaos is quoted by Athenaios 
together with his Politikos, the two dialogues may also have shared 
another common theme: a Socratic attack on sophistic rhetoric as a 


τέχνη. 
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1005-1007. Writers on the Seven Sages 


Preliminary observations 


The latest scholar to address ancient legendry about the Seven Sages 
in full is Ὁ. Fehling!. In this scholar’s view the constitution of the 
main features of the ancient legends concerning the Seven Sages— 
their number, their sayings and the tradition about the Prize for 
Wisdom—can be traced back to just two key figures. Plato, the earli- 
est surviving author from antiquity to mention the collegium (Prot. 
343a), would effectively have been the first to launch the concept of a 
group of seven wise men and to link their sagacity to the famous 
maxims of Delphic wisdom. Kallimachos supposedly was the first to 
modify Plato’s list of seven names, thus establishing what in later 
times became the most common composition of the group (an issue 
which was subject to much variation in the fourth and third centuries 
B.C.), and he is also held to have been the source of the legend of the 
᾿Αγὼν σοφίας (F 191,32-77 PFEIFFER I). These conclusions are the re- 
sult of a professedly painstaking and unprejudiced, yet ultimately ex- 
cessively conjectural and sceptical and, consequently, erroneous and 
misleading analysis of all available evidence in regard to the collegium 
and the Agon. This is not the place to review the German scholar’s 
monograph in full, which is also concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the Sages and early Greek chronology. Still, the main short- 
comings of his investigation into ancient traditions about the Seven 
Sages, which takes up the first two chapters of his study and which 
results in the questioning of almost all references to fourth-century 
writers on the subject, should nevertheless be laid bare here”. 
Fehling’s position is problematic right from the outset. By ada- 
mantly claiming that the collegium of the Seven Sages mentioned by 
Plato was purely an invention of the latter which sprang from a 
jocular adaptation of data derived from Herodotos, Simonides and 
Hipponax°, he flatly denies the existence of anonymous oral tradi- 


! See Fenuıne (1985: 9-65). 

? This is also important because only one proper review has scen the light of day, 
which is surprisingly benevolent to Fehling in regard to the passages that concern us 
here: see BiCHLer (1989: 187-192). 

> In Fenuımg’s wording (1985: 13), “eine scherzhafte Konstruktion”; for the full 
argument, see FeHnzinG (1985: 13-18). One of the elements which give the joke away, 
Fehling holds, is the inclusion among the Seven Sages of the obscure Myson and the 
even rarer ethnic Xnveög added to his name: Plato allegedly invented it specially for 
Myson (“es gab den Ort nämlich nicht”), as would seem to be borne out by the fact 
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tions and folk tales on the subject, despite the unmistakably folkloris- 
tic nature of many features of the ancient stories regarding the Seven: 
thus, with a single stroke he brushes aside the findings of anthropo- 
logical research in the past few decades, which has shown oral tradi- 
tion to be a quintessential element of the early phases of any human 
culture*. 

In regard to the literary side of ancient tradition on the Seven 
Sages prior to Plato and in the time of the latter, the German scholar 
also adopts a highly contestable viewpoint. On the one hand he posits 
that we know the names of every writer active in the pre-Alexandrian 
period, both those whose works have been preserved in full and those 
whom we only know through citations. Accordingly, in Fehling’s 
view, it is futile to construct hypotheses about authors prior to Plato 
who are also said to have written on the topic, but whose works 
supposedly have failed to leave even the slightest trace in our sources 
and whom we can no longer even identify by name; in the same train 
of thought the only advantage writers from the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries B.C. have over us is that they had every piece of writing available 
to them in full, whereas we have to content ourselves with the frag- 
ments of some of them. 

On the other hand Fehling is convinced that every source refer- 
ence given by post-Alexandrian authors to writers active in the fifth 
and fourth centuries is, by definition, a forgery: either a given quota- 
tion is invented, or its alleged author as well. His suspicion results 
from the fact that the three main sources of ancient tradition on the 
Seven Sages—Diodoros, Plutarch and Diogenes Laertios—all relate 
variants on the same themes and nevertheless cite no sources or else 
completely different ones: when considered in combination with the 
long-standing notoriety, in certain quarters of modern scholarship, of 
these three authors as highly unreliable and unthinking personalities, 
this can, in Fehling’s opinion, only be taken to mean that their stories 
and the accompanying source references are all, without exception, 
pure inventions with no historical basis, contrived by the respective 


that the village is only ever mentioned in connection with Myson and by the uncer- 
tainty already of the ancients regarding its exact name and location. True though the 
first part of this ‘explanation’ may be (even so, it hardly amounts to a serious argu- 
ment), at least Pausanias’ exact reference (at 10,24.1) to a village located in Oite (that 
is, the central part of the mountain range due south of the valley of the river 
Spercheios) corresponding to the ethnic Χηνεύς, would seem to provide suflicient 
ground for questioning Fehling’s doubts in this respect, which are not shared by any 
other modern scholar: see FenLing (1985: 15 n. 11) for all references. 

* This criticism is not new; it has already been levelled against Fehling in a review 
of his monograph on Herodotos’ source citations (published 1971; 1989?): see Bow- 
DEN (1992: 183). 
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writers in order to conceal their dependence on their direct sources 
and to convey an impression of originality”. 


Each of the issues touched upon in the previous three paragraphs 
warrants full treatment, but a few considerations must suffice here. 
To begin with it is, from a methodological point of view, unquestion- 
ably commendable to recognize the great dangers and the large de- 
gree of uncertainty involved in invoking anonymous oral storytelling 
and no longer extant authors in order to reconstruct the obscure 
origin and development of certain traditions (after all, there is nothing 
disgraceful about admitting that our knowledge is defective). Howev- 
er, going to the other extreme and dismissing outright the idea that 
both categories can actually be taken into account as uncertain fac- 
tors in the process is simply a sterile approach: the sheer number of 
authors and writings from antiquity which are only known to us 
through a mere handful of quotations at the most, is enough to 
dispel any misguided conceptions we might entertain about the limit- 
ed scope of our knowledge of what the ancients have actually pro- 
duced in the literary field. 

Secondly, Fehling all too eagerly tosses aside the vast majority of 
references to fourth- and third-century sources, on the basis of hy- 
potheses and assumptions that are no less dubious and gratuitous 
than the conjectures he claims to be combating in the first place. 
Already his basic assumption—that Diodoros, Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertios alike should have provided the same list of early sources for 
the various accounts if those sources had really existed—is il-con- 
ceived. It is inappropriate to apply the basic rules of modern histori- 
cal research (in this case, the conscientious and systematic citing of 
one’s sources) to ancient practice, let alone to draw conclusions re- 
garding the reliability of an ancient author’s information from the 
apparent disregard thereof’. Besides, if one looks at the varied nature 
ofthe works of the three writers and the context in which they bring 
up the subject, it is clear that one cannot expect all of them to have 
dealt with the matter in an equally thorough manner. Undoubtedly 


5 As Feruing (1985: 39) 5665 it, Diodoros was the first to invent variants of Kalli- 
machos’ version; Plutarch drew on Diodoros, added some stories of his own and 
invented a reference to T'heophrastos; Diogenes went totally out of his way by think- 
ing up a whole batch of authors as well as new stories in order to conceal his 
dependence on both Diodoros and Plutarch. 

6 A quick glance through the sixteen volumes of FGrHist that have been published 
so far is already highly instructive in this respect. 

7. Similar criticism of Fehling can be found, for instance, in the reviews of the 
monograph on Herodotos by Bowben (1992: 183) and FowLer (1996: 82-83). 
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Diodoros had not much room for an ample discussion of current 
legends about the Seven, replete with full source acknowledgements, 
in his universal history®; similarly Plutarch devoted only one chapter 
of his biography of Solon to the ᾿Αγών and the migratio trıpodis, hence 
it was not imperative for him to produce a full set of sources’; Dio- 
genes Laertios, on the other hand, devoted the entire first book of his 
work to the lives of Greck wise men, and he explicitly announces on 
two occasions that he will give general notices of the Seven Sages and 
of the stories about the Prize for Wisdom!". Therefore it is perfectly 
understandable that Diodoros did not mention his sources by name, 
that Plutarch named only one and that Diogenes Laertios mentioned 
a veritable plethora of earlier writers. 

Thirdly, it is gratuitous to affırm that Diodoros (the earliest of the 
three to quote authorities) regarded Kallimachos’ account of the 
᾿Αγών as the authoritative one and therefore went to great lengths to 
contrive several variants himself, while in the extant text—the admit- 


8 Admittedly, we must be aware of the fact that Diodoros’ book 9 has not been 
preserved in full, but is known only through the Byzantine Excerpta de virtutibus et vitus. 
Having said that, the suggestion that Diodoros sat down to invent stories on his own 
in order to flesh out his universal history and to cloak his lack of originality, is hardly 
convincing. 

9 He only mentions one, Theophrastos (Prur. Sol. 4,7 = T 583 FORTENBAUGH ET 
Ar.). Pace FEuumg (1985: 38), this quotation easily stands up to close scrutiny, given 
the interest generated by the traditions concerning the Seven Sages among the 
Peripatetics in general. "This interest, which we have no reason to doubt 'T'heo- 
phrastos shared with his colleagues, is borne out by several F attributable to Aristotle 
or members of his school: cf. ARISTOTLE Περὶ φιλοσοφίας F 3 Rose = F 3 Ross = F3 
UNTERSTEINER = F 28-29 GiGon; DIKAIARCHoS F 30-32 WEHRLI 1, possibly from a 
monograph on the Seven Sages; DEMETRIOS OF PHALERON F 114 WEnHRrLI1 IV, from 
Τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν ἀποφθέγματα; KLEARCHOS F 69-71 WEHRLI III, from Περὶ παροιμίων; 
STRATON OF LAmpsaKXos F 146-147 WEHRLI V, from Εὑρημάτων ἔλεγχοι. We know 
furthermore that THEOPHRASTOs wrote a work Περὶ τῶν σοφῶν, only the title of which 
survives (cf. τοῦ. Laerr. 5,48 = T 727,12 FoORTENBAUGH ET ΑἹ... WEHrLı IV 
(19682: 69) was somewhat reluctant to make suggestions about the contents of this 
work and about the (scope of the) treatment of the Seven Sages in it, but in view of 
the other F mentioned above, and since, moreover, we know that Aristotle’s succes- 
sor discussed the Γνῶθι σαυτόν in his treatise Περὶ παροιμιῶν (cf. Stop. Ecl. 3,21.12 
p- 559-559 Hense ]), it would seem that such hesitation is not called for; MONTANARI 
in GALLO — MONTANARI — MESSERI SAVORELLI — CARLINI (1992: 260), for one, as- 
sumed that the work did in fact deal with the Seven Sages. 

For recent discussion of the Peripatetics’ attention to the Seven Sages, sce, in addi- 
tion to Wehrli’s comments on the passages just quoted, MONTANARI in GALLO — 
MONTANARI — MESSERI SAVORELLI — CARLINI (1992: 260-262). 

10 G£. Dıoc. Laerr. 1,40 (Περὶ δὴ τῶν ἑπτά---ἄξιον γὰρ ἐνταῦθα καθολικῶς κἀκείνων 
ἐπιμνησθῆναι---λόγοι φέρονται τοιοῦτοι; This seems the proper place for a general notice of the 
Seven Sages, of whom we have such accounts as the following) and 1,27-33 (passım) respectively; 
the translation given is that of Hıcks. 
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tedly fragmentary remains of book 9—there is not so much as the 
slightest trace of the great poet: to make use of Diodoros-excerptors 
to solve this awkward incommodity!! is just too opportunistic. Actual- 
ly the surviving evidence from antiquity seems to confirm Plutarch’s 
indication that Kallimachos’ version did not belong to the commonly 
accepted canon’?: it is known to us only through the fortuitous find of 
P.Oxy. 1011 and a quotation by none other than Diogenes Laertios 
(1,28-29), who has been stigmatized by Fehling as one of the worst 
forgers around in Antiquity. 


These general objections aside, there are several specific considera- 
tions which can be adduced to the detriment of the argument of the 
German scholar. Indeed, if we take a renewed look at the individual 
cases of carly sources—from the 5th to 3th centuries B.c., prior to or 
contemporary with either Plato or Kallimachos—which Fehling has 
raised doubts about, it appears that the ancient evidence is anything 
but the nest of falsifications he makes it out to be. Instead, the Ger- 
man scholar can be shown to have built his theory on shaky or 
downright dubious grounds, to have jumped to conclusions and to 
have relegated relevant information to an inconspicuous footnote. 

Firstly, Athenaios has reported a version of the Agon on the author- 
ity ofthe early Hellenistic poet Phoinix of Kolophon which is closely 
similar to that of Kallimachos!?. Fehling, however, has been hasty in 
dismissing this testimony. As it appcars to him improbable that both 
poets, “who were almost contemporaries”, dealt with the same story 
in the same metre, he assumes forthwith that Phoinix could only have 
touched upon it summarily, after Kallimachos’ fuller version—thereby 
conveniently forgetting that modern scholarship tends to regard Phoi- 
nix as the older of the two poets...!*. 

Secondly, the available information suggests that Demetrios of 
Phaleron, like many other prominent members of the Peripatos in the 
second half of the fourth century B.c.’, took a keen interest in the 


! Feruing (1985: 36 n. 59): “Diodor mag Kallimachos’ Version genannt haben 
(...) das konnten die Exzerptoren weglassen.” 

2. C£. Prur. Sol. 4,8, where there is a reference to the story as given by Kallima- 
chos, albeit without mention of the latter’s name, after a survey of the manifold 
guises of the version which “ὑπὸ πλειόνων τεθρύληται." 

3 ΟΕ Arken. 11,495d (= F 4 p. 234 Power). 

* Sce Cravyman (1980: 68-69); Fraser I (1972: 554) and II (1972: 1030-1031 n. 
136). However, see Pfeiffer’s commentary on line 1 of Kallimachos’ F 191—PFEIFFER 
1 (1965?: 161)—for a second opinion, similar to that of Fehling, on Phoinix’ debt to 
the great Alexandrian poet. 

3 CE supra, p. 115 η. 9. 
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legends concerning the Seven Sages and wrote a lot about them. As a 
matter of fact, he is credited with the calculation of the archon year 
corresponding to the Epoch of the Seven Sages and with a collection 
of Apophthegms of the various members of the revered collegium (Τῶν 
ἑπτὰ σοφῶν ἀποφθέγματο) ! δ. In Fehling’s study, however, very little 
remains of this. To begin with, the German scholar asserts that the 
calculation of the epochal year was actually the work of Aristotle. 
This, however, is a fallacious assumption based on a number of un- 
founded and cheap claims!’. In addition, no mention whatever is 
made of the fact that the names of the Seven Sages as contained in 
Demetrios’ collection of sayings correspond exactly with those fea- 
tured in Kallimachos’ first /ambus. Surely this gravely upsets the pivot- 
al position within the tradition of the legends about the Seven Sages 
which Fehling has so generously created for Kallimachos. 

His claim is weakened further when we turn to Diogenes Laertios. 
Fehling has drawn up a list of no less than seven early sources, cited 
on the Sages’ Agon in the Laertian’s first book, who he claims are not 
attested anywhere else in the ancient evidence and whose names (all 
but one) he alleges to be modifications of genuine names, thought up 
by Diogenes in a clumsy attempt to conceal the fact that he has 
invented them!®. In addition Fehling has indicated a few cases in 
which not the cited source altogether, but ‘merely’ a reference to a 
passage of a well-known author is disposed of as a fictitious creation 
of the Laertian. 'T'hus, he rids himself for instance of the quotation 
from Eudoxos of Knidos concerning the Sages’ ᾿Αγών (Dioc. LAERT. 
1,29-30 = FGrHist 1006 F 1) on the long-standing assumption that 
Diogenes simply invented most of his so-called ‘information’, as 
would be illustrated in this particular instance by the omission of a 
precise book-title or -number in the reference 5, 


16 GE. FGrHist 228 F l and F 114, 149 Wenrrı IV with the respective commentar- 
168. 

17 See Feng (1985: 98-99; 115-117). He gratuitously states that the Stagirite 
must have been concerned with the Seven Sages in his Register of Victors ın the Pythian 
Games. Likewise, there is no ground for his statement that according to Plato the 
Seven were oflicially declared Sages by Delphic priesthood while all were physically 
present, and further, that this could only have happened after Solon had returned 
from his many years’ journey undertaken in order to secure the implementation of 
his legislation. Lastly, he rids himself of a divergence between the archon lists of 
Aristotle and Demetrios by postulating that the latter made the small change “aus 
irgendeinem Grund (sicl)”—a small intervention which conveniently renders futile “a 
great amount of fruitless discussions and attempts at harmonization ...” 

18 See Fenuing (1985: 29-31; 32-33; 46). 

9 See Fenuing (1985: 33). 
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This seemingly convincing exposure of the Laertian as an unrelia- 
ble fraud, now, on closer investigation turns out to be a hoax itself. In 
the introduction to the commentary on the F of Andron of Ephesos 
(no. 1005 in the present volume) the list of allegedly invented sources 
will be examined in detail?®. Anticipating the conclusions reached 
there, it may suflice here to say that the historical existence of at least 
two of the seven authors who supposedly only existed in Diogenes’ 
mind, can be vindicated on the strength both of their names and of 
references to them in sources independent from the Laertian. Accord- 
ingly, it would appear that all ofthe otherwise allegedly unidentifiable 
authors singled out by the German scholar as figments of Diogenes 
Laertios deserve a rehabilitation, or at least that a fresh investigation 
into their existence is called for. T'his conclusion is supported by, and 
in turn goes a long way toward substantiating the now current schol- 
arly view that Diogenes Laertios did not just invent every other 
source he cites, but really appears to have adopted the standard an- 
cient practice of heuristics?!. Along the same lines Diogenes’ refer- 
ence to Eudoxos’ version of the Sages’ Agon can plausibly be accepted, 
the more so because this polymath intrinsically qualifies as a writer 
who could well have dealt with the Seven Sages in one of his known 
works (most likely the Γῆς περίοδος), without necessarily devoting an 
entire monograph to the subject??. The fact that the Laertian in the 
case of Eudoxos does not refer to a specific title and book-number is 
simply immaterial, since in antiquity source citations were not re- 
quired to contain such detailed information in the first place. 


To close the book on Fehling’s discussion it may, last but not least, be 
pointed out that the final result of his simple, or even simplistic, 
reconstruction is intrinsically implausible: a mere handful of fourth 
and third-century writers survive, who actually wrote, in the wake of 
Plato, on the Seven Sages, and each and every one was a famous and 
influential man of letters: Ephoros, Aristotle, Demetrios of Phaleron, 
Anaximenes of Lampsakos, Dikaiarchos of Messene and Kallima- 
chos. At the end of the day it is hard to conceive that such great 
authors could have been alone in appreciating Plato’s joke, then de- 


29 CH. infra, p. 128-131. 

21 See Mejer (1978: 16-29). On Diogenes’ working habits (the excerpting process 
and the citation of his sources), and on the method of literary composition of ancient 
scholarly works in general, see also Hanm (1992: 4077-4082), with references to older 
literature. 

22 See the introduction to the commentary on the F of Eudoxos (FGrHist 1006), 
infra, p. 170-171. 
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velop it within a historical framework and ultimately elevate it to the 
status of a constitutive ingredient of Panhellenic culture. 


In conclusion we find that Fehling’s analysis of ancient tradition on 
the Seven Sages does rank injustice to the available evidence, which 
can be proven to be trustworthy after all, and which actually hints at 
a reality much more complex than that envisaged by the German 
scholar. T'here are, therefore, hardly any grounds for abandoning the 
commonly-accepted view on the subject, according to which the tales 
about the collegium of Seven Wise Men began circulating as folk stories 
in the late sixth and fifth centuries and were committed to writing 
shortly thereafter?®. 


Jan BoLLANSEE 


?3 See, for instance, ZELLER 1.1 (19199: 158-163); Barkowskı (1923: 2248); FRÄn- 
κει, (1962?: 274-276); SneLL (1966: 115-118); Lesky (1971: 187-188); WeHrLi (1973: 
193-208); GÄRTNER (1975: 177-178); KınpstranD (1981: 33); most recently, see GRIF- 
ΕἸΤΗΒ (1996: 1397). 
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1005. Andron of Ephesos 
(first half 4th cent. 2.c.) 


T 


1 a) Dioc. Laert. 1,119: "Avöpwv δ᾽ ὁ Ἐφέσιός φησι κτλ. (cf. F 4). 
b) δόμοι, Pınp. /sthm. 2,17 p. 216 DRACHMANN IH: (...)"Avöpov ὁ Ἐφέσιος 
(cf. F 2b). 


2 a) CLem. ALzx. Strom. 1,129.4: (...) ὥς φησιν Ἄνδρων ἐν τῷ Τρίποδι (cf. F 1). 
b) Dioc. LAerT. 1,30: " Avöpwv δ᾽ ἐν τῷ Τρίποδι κτλ. (cf. F 2a). c) PORPHYR. 
Φιλόλογος ἀκρόασις ap. Eus. Praep. ev. 10,3.6: "Avöpwvog γὰρ Ev τῷ Τρίποδι 
κτλ. (cf. F 3a). d) Phnort. Lex. —Suda Σ 77 s.v. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμός ἐστιν ὡς 
roAvypaunarog: (...) ὡς Ἄνδρων ἐν Τρίποδι (cf. F 5). 


ΤΡΙΠΟΥ͂Σ 
(F 1-6) 


1 (FHG L, p. 347, F 3) Cem. Arrx. Strom. 1,129.4: Συνεχρόνισαν δὲ οἱ 


συγκαταλεγέντες σοφοὶ τῷ Θαλεῖ, ὥς φησιν "Avöpwv Ev τῷ Tpinodt. 


2 (FHGF 1) 4) Dıioc. Laerr. 1,30-31: Ἄνδρων δ᾽ ἐν τῷ Τρίποδι ᾿Αργείους 
ἄθλον ἀρετῆς τῷ σοφωτάτῳ τῶν Ἑλλήνων τρίποδα θεῖναι: κριθῆναι δὲ 
᾿Αριστόδημον Σπαρτιάτην, ὃν παραχωρῆσαι Χίλωνι. b) (FHG F 2) ScHoL. 
Pın. Isthm. 2,17 p. 216 βάσημανν IH: 

Σπαρτιάτην δὲ ᾿Αριστόδημον Ev τοῖς ἑπτὰ σοφοῖς ἀναγράφει "Avöpwv ὁ 


Ἐφέσιος. 


3 (FHG F 6) PoRPHYR. Φιλόλογος ἀκρόασις (408 SMITH) ap. Eus. Praep. ev. 
10,3.455-9: (4) (...) ὁ γραμματικὸς ᾿Απολλώνιος Eon’ “(...) (5) Πραγμάτων δ᾽ 


7-8 ἔστι om. Phot. : ἐστιν ὡς πολυγράμματος om. Suda : cf. Plut. Per. 26,4 15 ἀναγράφει a: 


ἀναγράφεται BD 
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1005. Andron of Ephesos 
(1st half 4th cent. 8.6.) 


T 
1 Andron of Ephesos ... 
2 Andron in the Tripod ... 
F 
TRIPOD 


1 According to Andron in the Tripod, those who share the title of sage with 
Thales were contemporaries of his. 


2 a) Andron reports in the Tripod that the Argives offered a tripod as a prize 
for virtue to the wisest of the Grecks; Aristodemos of Sparta was adjudged 
the winner, but he ceded the prize to Chilon. 
b) Andron of Ephesos records Aristodemos of Sparta among the Seven 
Sages. 


3 Apollonios the grammarian remarked: “(...) He (sc. Theopompos) has also 
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ὑφαίρεσιν πεποίηται (sc. ὁ Θεόπομπος; FGrAist 115 F 70), μεταθεὶς τὰ En’ 
ἄλλων ἄλλοις, ἵνα καὶ ψεύστης ἁλῷ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον. (6) "Avöpwvog γὰρ ἐν 
τῷ Τρίποδι περὶ Πυθαγόρου τοῦ φιλοσόφου τὰ περὶ τὰς προρρήσεις 
ἱστορηκότος, εἰπόντος τε ὡς διψήσας ποτὲ ἐν Μεταποντίῳ καὶ ἔκ τινος 
φρέατος ἀνιμήσας καὶ πιὼν προεῖπεν, ὡς εἰς τρίτην ἡμέραν ἔσοιτο σεισμός." 
Καὶ ἕτερά τινα τούτοις ἐπαγαγὼν ἐπιλέγει" (7) “Ταῦτ᾽ οὖν τοῦ Ανδρωνος περὶ 
Πυθαγόρου ἱστορηκότος πάντα ὑφείλετο Θεόπομπος: εἰ μὲν περὶ Πυθαγόρου 
λέγων. τάχα ἂν καὶ ἕτεροι ἠπίσταντο περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἔλεγον: “ταῦτα καὶ αὐτὸς 
εἶπεν᾽- νῦν δὲ τὴν κλοπὴν δήλην πεποίηκεν ἡ τοῦ ὀνόματος μετάθεσις: τοῖς μὲν 
γὰρ πράγμασι κέχρηται τοῖς αὐτοῖς, ἕτερον δ᾽ ὄνομα HETEVNVOXE' Φερεκύδην 
γὰρ τὸν Σύριον πεποίηκε ταῦτα προλέγοντα. (8) Οὐ μόνον δὲ τούτῳ τῷ ὀνόματι 
ἀποκρύπτει τὴν κλοπήν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τόπων μεταθέσει. Τό τε γὰρ περὶ τῆς 
προρρήσεως τοῦ σεισμοῦ ἐν Μεταποντίῳ ὑπ᾽ "Avöpwvog ῥηθὲν ἐν Σύρῳ 
εἰρῆσθαί φησιν ὁ Θεόπομπος, τό τε περὶ τὸ πλοῖον οὐκ ἀπὸ Μεγάρων τῆς 
Σικελίας, ἀπὸ δὲ Σάμου φησὶ θεωρηθῆναι: καὶ τὴν Συβάρεως ἅλωσιν ἐπὶ τὴν 
Μεσσήνης μετέθηκεν. (9) Ἵνα δέ τι δοκῇ λέγειν περιττόν, καὶ τοῦ ξένου 
προστέθεικε τοὔνομα, Περίλαον αὐτὸν καλεῖσθαι λέγων." 


4 (FHG F 5) Dioc. LAert. 1,119: "Avöpov δ᾽ ὁ Ἐφέσιός φησι δύο 
γεγονέναι Φερεκύδας Συρίους, τὸν μὲν ἀστρολόγον, τὸν δὲ θεολόγον υἱὸν 
Baßvog, ᾧ καὶ Πυθαγόραν σχολάσαι. Ἐρατοσθένης (FGrHist 241 F 10) δ᾽ ἕνα 


μόνον, καὶ ἕτερον ᾿Αθηναῖον, γενεαλόγον. 


5 (FHG F 7) Ῥηοτ. Lex —Suda Σ 77 «υ. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμός ἐστιν ὡς 
πολυγράμματος᾽ ᾿Αριστοφάνης Βαβυλωνίοις (Ε 71 KasseL -- Austin Π],2), 
ἐπισκώπτων τοὺς ἐστιγμένους. Οἱ γὰρ Σάμιοι καταπονηθέντες ὑπὸ τῶν τυράννων 
σπάνει τῶν πολιτευομένων ἐπέγραψαν τοῖς δούλοις ἐκ πέντε στατήρων τὴν ἰσοπολιτείαν, ὡς 
᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῇ Σαμίων πολιτείᾳ (F 575 Rose = F 592 Gicon). Ἢ ὅτι παρὰ Σαμίοις 
εὑρέθη πρώτοις τὰ κὃ γράμματα ὑπὸ Καλλιστράτου, ὡς ᾿Ανδρων ἐν Τρίποδι. 
Τοὺς δὲ ᾿Αθηναίους ἔπεισε χρῆσθαι τοῖς τῶν ᾿Ιώνων γράμμασιν ᾿Αρχῖνος [δ᾽ 
᾿Αθηναίοις] ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Εὐκλείδου. Τοὺς δὲ Βαβυλωνίους ἐδίδαξε διὰ 


27 εἶπεν Viger in marg. : εἰπών codd. : Ταῦτα ἐκείνῳ αὐτὸν εἰπεῖν Corssen (1911: 1389-1390) 
: ταὐτὰ «ἃ; καὶ αὐτὸς εἶπεν Diels ap. Jacoby 31 συρίω codd. : Συρῷ εὐ)γ. edd. 38 Βάβυος ὦ 
: βαβους B : βάδυος FA 40-41 ἐστι om. Phot. : ἐστιν ὡς πολυγράμματος om. Suda : cf. Plut. 
Per. 26,4 46:47 "Apyivog [δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις] Bernhardy : ἄρχειν οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις Phot. : ᾿Αρχίνου 
δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίου Suda : ᾿Αρχῖνος ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος Porson Dobree Taylor : ᾿Αρχίνους ὁ ᾿Αθηναίου Sudae 
ed. Bas. 1543 : ᾿Αρχίνους ᾿Αθηναῖος Auster 
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pilfered stories, assigning anecdotes to the wrong people; wherefore he can 
be exposed as a plagiarist in this way also. Andron in his 7ripod recounts the 
stories about the predictions of Pythagoras the philosopher: how once in 
Metapontion he was thirsty and drew water from some well; after drinking 
he predicted there would be an carthquake on the third day.” He (sc. Apol- 
lonios-Porphyry) also relates other stories in connection with these: “Now 
Theopompos has filched all of Andron’s stories about Pythagoras; but if he 
(sc. Theopompos) had spoken about Pythagoras, perhaps others, too, would 
have known about him (sc. Pythagoras) and said: ‘He himself said that.’ But 
now the change of name has made the theft clear. For using the same 
matters, he has substituted another name; for he has made Pherekydes of 
Syros the one predicting these things. But he hides the theft not only by this 
name, but also by a change of localities. For the prophecy of the earthquake 
reported by Andron as spoken in Metapontion, Theopompos says was told 
in Syros, and he says that the incident concerning the ship was seen not from 
Megara in Sicily, but from Samos, and he has transported the capture of 
Sybaris to Messene. And in order that he might appear to be saying some- 
thing extraordinary, he has even added the name of the host, saying that he 
was called Perilaos.” 


4 Andron of Ephesos maintains that there were two natives of Syros who 
bore the name Pherekydes: the one was an astronomer, the other—son of 
Babys—a theologian and teacher of Pythagoras. Eratosthenes, however, states 
that there was only one Pherekydes of Syros, the other Pherekydes being an Athenian 
and a gencalogist. 


5 How deeply lettered the people of Samos are!: thus Aristophanes in The 
Babylonians, scofling at the branded people. According to Aristotle in the Constitution 
of the Samians, (sc. the poet refers to) the Samians who enfranchised their slaves for five 
staters, at a time when they were being oppressed by tyranny. Or else (sc. the poet 
coined this phrase) because the twenty-four letters were first invented among 
the Samians by Kallistratos, as Andron has it in his 7ripod. Archinos con- 
vinced the Athenians to adopt the Ionic alphabet in the archonship of Eu- 
kleides. Aristophanes produced his play The Babylonians with the help of 


50 


55 
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Καλλιστράτου ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἔτεσι πρὸ τοῦ Ἐυκλείδου κε, ἐπὶ Εὐκλέους. Περὶ 


δὲ τοῦ πείσαντος ἱστορεῖ Θεόπομπος (FGrHist 115 F 155). Κτλ. 


6 (FHG sub 7) ScuoL. Dion. THrAcC. p. 184,20 HiLGARD: Φοινίκεια δὲ 
τὰ γράμματα ἐλέγοντο, ὥς φησιν (...) "Avöpwv δὲ καὶ Μενεκράτης ὁ 
Ὀλύνθιος ἀπὸ Φοινίκης τῆς ᾿Ακταίωνος θυγατρός. 


UNCERTAIN 


7 (FHGF 4) Arısteip. Or. 3,677 p. 518 Lenz -- BEHR 1,3: Οὐχ Ἡρόδοτος Σόλωνα 
(1,29.1) σοφιστὴν κέκληκεν, οὐ Πυθαγόραν (4,95.2) πάλιν, οὐκ ᾿Ανδροτίων (FGrAist 
324 F 69) τοὺς Ἑπτὰ σοφιστὰς προσείρηκεν, λέγων δὴ τοὺς σοφούς, καὶ πάλιν 
αὖ Σωκράτη σοφιστὴν τοῦτον τὸν πάνυ; 


48 κε Bouhier : καὶ Phot. et Suda : κα Sudae ed. Bas. 1543 : κδ Clinton 54 ᾿Ανδροτίων Ο : 
"Avöpwv sSiebelis 55 λέγων Reiskius : λέγω O (prob. Jacoby, Diels - Kranz) 55 Σωκράτη 
Canter : σωκράτης O : ἰσοκράτην UR?: Σωκράτην Jacoby 
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Kallistratos twenty-five years before Eukleides, under Eukles. Theopompos has 
reported on this person who persuaded the Athenians. (...) 


6 The letters were called Phoenician (...) according to Andron and Me- 
nekrates of Olynthos after Phoinike, the daughter of Aktaion (...) 


UNCERTAIN 


7 Did Herodotos not call Solon a sophist, and Pythagoras ἰοοῦ And did Androtion 
not speak of the Seven Sophists, meaning the Sages, and also about that 
sophist Sokrates? 
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1005. Andron of Ephesos 
(1st half 4th cent. 8.6.) 


Introduction 


T'he double pairing of F 2a+b (both dealing with Aristodemos of 
Sparta as a member of the Seven Sages) and F 3+4 (where Pythago- 
ras is mentioned twice) places the identification of A. ἐν τῷ Τρίποδι (F 
l, 2a, 3 and 5) with A. ὁ Ἐφέσιος (F 2b and 4) beyond all doubt!. In 
addition there are solid grounds for combining F 5 with F 6, where 
an A. is cited without further specification (ethnic or work-title), so 
the latter passage can also be safely attributed to A. of Ephesos, the 
author of a work entitled Tpirovc. The upshot is that we have at our 
disposal at least six quotations, from several different sources, which 
form a nice little corpus of texts and seemingly bear unmistakable 
testimony to the existence of one of those many ancient writers who 
have otherwise failed to leave any trace in later tradition. 

Nevertheless Fehling has seriously questioned the historical exist- 
ence of this author, asserting that not just the version of the ᾿Αγὼν 
σοφίας recorded on his authority by Diogenes Laertios (F 2), but also 
the very person himself is merely a fictitious creation of the Laertian. 
In fact Fehling has inserted A. on a list of no less than seven carly 
sources, cited by the Laertian in his first book, which we do not 
encounter anywhere else in the ancient evidence and whose names 
(all but one) look suspiciously like derivations from real names and 
hence indicate badly cloaked source-inventions by Diogenes—or so it 
is alleged by the German scholar. A. is thus held to be a clear mod- 
ification of the name Androtion, just as Euanthes of Miletos (Dioc. 
Laerr. 1,29) is held to be contrived after Euanthes of Samos (known 
through Pur. Sol. 11,2), Daidachos the Platonist (Dıoc. LAErT. 1,30) 
after Daimachos of Plataiai (Pur. Sync. Sol.-Publ. 4, FGrHist 65), Alex- 
on of Myndos (του. LAErRT. 1,29) after Alexandros of Myndos 
(FGrHist 25), Leandrios of Miletos (του. LAERT. 1,28) after Maian- 
drios of Miletos (FGrAist 491-492), and Phanodikos (Dıog. LAERT. 
1,31-32) after Phanodemos the Atthidographer (FGrAist 325). The 
seventh name on the list, which is without a parallel, is Eleusis (Dioc. 
LAerr. 1,29)?. 

However, it has alrcady been explained that the overall view held 
by Fehling of the carly phases of the tradition on the Seven Sages is 


! Thus already MÜLLER in his introduction (FHG I, p. 346). 
? See Fenuıng (1985: 29-31; 32-33; 46). 
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highly problematic?. General considerations aside, several grounds 
can be adduced to the detriment of this particular argument of the 
German scholar. A first indication is that of the six names that were 
supposedly contrived after existing ones, no less than five are actually 
bona fide names in their own right—Alexon, Euanthes, Leandr{i)os, 
Phanodikos and A—which, just like the seventh one (Eleusis), simply 
cannot be disposed of lightly as derivatives. One would also have to 
inquire what Diogenes’ point was in inventing an obscure Euanthes 
of Miletos after an equally unknown Euanthes of Samos*. More seri- 
ously, Fehling has deceptively simplified the complex problems of 
accuracy and transmission which surround several of the seven au- 
thors involved. As it happens, the most striking and flagrant cases in 
this respect are those of Leandr(i)os of Miletos and of the A. under 
discussion. 

According to Fehling? A. ὁ Ἐφέσιος or A. ἐν Τρίποδι (“beides ohne 
Unterschied gesagt”) are only cited in our sources on the Seven Sages 
or (Pherekydes and) Pythagoras, just as Androtion is mentioned by 
the second century (A.D.) rhetor P. Aelios Aristeides in connection 
with the collegum and Pythagoras: this doublet cannot be a coinci- 
dence and could only have sprung from the Laertian’s duplicity. In 
three small steps Fehling’s own beguilement can easily be exposed. 
Firstly, Androtion has absolutely nothing to do with the reference to 
Pythagoras in the speech of Aristeides (see the text of F 7), and to 
claim that the vicinity of the two names alone could have fired Dio- 
genes’ imagination (sic Fehling) is an indefensible option. Secondly, A. 
is not just cited in our sources for the two topics mentioned above: F 
5-6 touch upon an entirely different subject, namely, the origin of the 
Ionic alphabet and the designation of the Greck letters as ‘Phoeni- 
cian’. Fehling knows this, but slurs over it, hiding the facts at the back 
of a footnote®. Thirdly, it is simply not true that A. is known to us 
only through Diogenes Laertios or later tradition depending on the 
Laertian: this holds only for F 1, 2a-b and 4. Again F 5-6 serve to 
falsify Fehling’s thesis: there is no (direct or oblique) relation to the 
work of Diogenes in them, since the latter nowhere in his work ad- 
dresses the issues concerned. Moreover, it requires a considerable 
stretch of the imagination to appreciate the contention that Eusebios 
(whose use of Diogenes is not even an established fact) would have 
invented the text of F 3 on the basis of a melange of DioG. LAERT. 


3 ΟΝ supra, p. 112-119, for the Preliminary observations. 

* Sce the forthcoming commentary on FGrHist 1018-1019 in fascicle IV A 2. 
5 See Fenuing (1985: 33). 

6 Feruing (1985: 33 n. 55): “Nur bei Suidas neuer Inhalt.” 
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1,116 (the obvious parallel to the F in question) and DioG. LAERT. 
1,119 (where the Laertian does, indeed, cite A.)’: Fehling overlooks 
not only the fact that Eusebios is citing Porphyry, but 85 that Por- 
phyry, in turn, had referred to early Hellenistic sources® who, for 
obvious reasons, could not have consulted the work of Diogcnts 
Laertios. 

Likewise Fehling’s rejection of the historical existence of Lean- 
dr(i)os of Miletos, a local historian quoted by Kallimachos himself as 
the source for his version of the legendary contest (thus DıocG. LAERT. 
1,28 = FGrHist 491-492 F 18), can be proven unfounded. The Ger- 
man scholar reached his conclusion on the strength of the same as- 
sumption that prompted him to discredit all of Herodotos’ source 
citations: Kallimachos’ adagium ἀμάρτυρον οὐδὲν ἀείδω (F 612 PrEir- 
FER I) was only the outcome of the literary device, employed by the 
‚pater hıstoriae as well, whereby references to sources served as implicit 
declarations of obvious inventions’. Fehling, now, was undoubtedly 
right to stress that the context of the oft-cited Callimachean motto “I 
sing nothing that is unattested” eludes us. However, this observation 
hardly provides sufficient ground to support the claim that what “the 
ever playful” Kallimachos really wanted to convey through that 
phrase was “πολλὰ ψεύδονται ἀοιδοί᾽᾽, especially as modern scholar- 
ship, over the past few decades, has become increasingly aware of the 
essentially derivative nature—so typical of a bookish milieu like the 
Alexandrian intellectual scene—of a great deal of the literary produc- 
tion at the Museion in general". Seen in this light the many references 
in the extant fragments of Kallimachos (from his scholarly and poct- 
ical works alike) to local historians such as Leandr(i)os cannot simply 
be dismissed, pace Fehling, as manifestos of so many inventions—the 
more so because their existence is invariably attested by independent 
sources!!. 


7” Fenume (1985: 33 n. 55): “Eusebius mit Beziehung zu 1,116 (und 1,119 wird 
Andron zitiert).” 

8 See the commentary on F 3, p. 150-151. 

9 ΟΕ Ferne (1985: 23-24 + n. 28). 

!0 On this particular feature of Alexandrian literature in the early Hellenistic 
Period, see PrEIFFER (1968: 102-103); FRAsER I (1972: 777-784); Bing (1988 passım); 
CAMERON (1995: 24-25); SCHEPENS — DELCROIX (1996: 382-390). 

!! Two examples will suffice here: for Leandr{i)os of Miletos, cf. FGrHist 491-492 F 
10-17; 19; for Xenomedes of Keos, whose local chronicle was quoted in the Aetia (IL 
F 75,54-55 PFEIFFER 1 = FGrHist 442 F 1), cf. FGrHist 442 F 2-3. For an exhaustive 
enumeration of the many source references found in the remaining fragments of 
Kallimachos’ paradoxographical treatise, see SCHEPENS — DELCROIx (1996: 383). 

Apart from the observation made above, Fehling can be shown to be inconsequent 
in applying the principles he has laid down for himself. It is his firm belief that we 
know every single author active in the pre-Hellenistic period by name, through 
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In sum it would appear that the seven otherwise allegedly uniden- 
tifiable authors singled out by the German scholar as figments of 
Diogenes Laertios deserve a rehabilitation, or at least that a fresh 
investigation into their existence is called for!?. At any rate, the histo- 
ricity of an A. hailing from Ephesos who really did write a treatise 
entitled Tpinovg and who, among other things, discussed the Seven 
Sages and the ᾿Αγὼν σοφίας in it, can be vindicated. 


The available evidence provides us with both explicit and implicit 
criteria for dating A. Πα most obvious clue is contained in F 3: the 
wider context of the passus reveals that it was derived by Porphyry 
from early Hellenistic sources, and this rough terminus ante quem can be 
made more precise in view of Iheopompos’ use of the Tpinovg, which 
places its author in the first half of the fourth century B.c.!?. Further- 
more, the underlying purport of the version of the legend of the 
᾿Αγὼν σοφίας and the Prize for Wisdom recorded by Diogenes Laer- 
tios on the authority of A. would seem to hint at a very carly date, as 
will be explained in the commentary on F 2!*. Accordingly A. can 
tentatively be dated to the beginning of the fourth century B.c. As 
such A. should be distinguished from two more or less contemporary 
homonymic authors (both probably second half of the fourth centu- 
ΤΥ): A. of Halikarnassos wrote a work entitled Zvyyevıra/Zvyyevaraı 
or Ἱστορίαι, in which he dealt with the genealogical relations between 
the Greek tribes and cities!?, while A. of Teos (an officer under Alex- 
ander the Great) is credited with a Περίπλους Ὁ. In addition we know 
of a chronographer from Alexandria by the name of A., whose Xpov- 
ικά would appear to have been written in the first century 2.C. at the 
latest!’. On the attribution of those F which bear the name of A. 
without any distinctive element such as an ethnic or the title ofa work 


citations in the works of contemporaries or of Alexandrian scholars (cf. supra, p. 113- 
114); why, then, is Kallimachos’ own acknowledgement of a predecessor, which 
happens to thwart the interpretation of Fehling, so casually dismissed? 

!2 As it happens, there are at least two more trustworthy cases on Fehling’s list of 
seven sources: on Alexon of Myndos, see Jacoby’s Nachträge to his commentary on 
FGrHist 25 τὰ FGrHist la, p. 548; on Phanodikos of Delos, see Jacoby’s comments on 
FGrHist 397 (ΠΡ, p. 208-209 —introduction—and 209-210 —on F 4). For the reha- 
bilitation by present-day scholars of Diogenes Laertios as a serious scholar who 
actually adopted the standard ancient practice of heuristics, cf. the Preliminary observa- 
tions made above, p. 118 + n. 21. 

!3 For a discussion of all of these elements, see the commentary on F 3; in addi- 
tion, see the conclusion reached at the end of the commentary on F 5 (p. 157-158). 

14. CH. infra, p. 138-140. 

5 See Schwartz (1894a: 2159-2160); FGrHist 10. 

16 See BERGER (1894: 2160); FGrHist 802. 

17 See Schwartz (1894b: 2160); FGrHist 246. 
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(FGrHist 10 F 8-16), Jacoby has commented that there can hardly be 
any doubt about ascribing them all to the Halicarnassean, with possi- 
bly one exception!®. In fact it will be argued below that there seem to 
be suflicient grounds for transferring FGrHist 10 F 9 to A. of Ephe- 
5051". 


Setting out from the somewhat enigmatic title Τρίπους modern schol- 
arship has almost unanimously assumed that A.’s work dealt exclu- 
sively with ancient tradition concerning the ᾿Αγὼν σοφίας or, by ex- 
tension, with the cycle oflegends on the Seven Sages in general?®. To 
begin with, there can hardly be any doubt that the work was, indeed, 
not exclusively devoted to the legend about the contest among the 
Seven Wise Men, but must have concentrated on all members of the 
collegium: so much can be gathered from the fact that in A.’s account 
of the Agon only two members are directly involved (F 2a), while 
judging from F 1 and 2b he had a clear notion of the group as a 
whole. A close study of all of the available evidence, however, has 
brought to light the fact that scholars have hitherto concentrated too 
much on, and have consequently been led astray by, the three passag- 
es that relate directly to the subject of the Seven Sages. Firstly, there 
is no indication that A. regarded either Pythagoras or Pherekydes (or 
both) as members of the college, and the testimony contained in F 1 
would actually seem to argue against this possibility?!. More impor- 
tantly, the topic discussed in F 5-6 has no bearing whatever on the 
Seven Sages: the invention of the Ionic script and the origin of the 
designation of the letters are topics in ancient literature completely 
separate from these figureheads of Greek culture, and hence another 
interpretation of the title Tpinovg is necessary. 

Naturally any conjecture about the general purport of the work is 
bound to remain speculative in view of the limited number of F that 
have been preserved. Nonetheless, the combined evidence of all F, 
and especially the heurematological aspect conspicuous in F 5-6 and 
latently present in F 4??, would seem to suggest that what A. wrote 
was actually an early form of cultural history of the Hellenic people. 


18 See Jacoby in his introduction to FGrHist 10 (la, p. 480): “über die zuweisung 
der zitate ohne distinktiv bestehen kaum zweifel (F 99). sie gehören fast ausschließlich 
dem Halikarnassier.” 

19 See the commentary on F 6, p. 158. 

20 The following list is long but hardly exhaustive: see MürLer FHG IL, p. 346; 
Kurer (1916: 415); Barkowskı (1923: 2244); Scumip — StänLın 1,1 (1929: 374); 
BurKERT (1972: 144); SCHROEDER — DES PrLaces (1991: 361 n. 8). 

21 See the commentary on F 3-4, p. 144-145. 

22 For the latter, see the commentary on F 4, p. 152-153. 
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Wholly in the spirit of the Greek tendency to attribute any given 
cultural or intellectual achievement to a single inventor, the πρῶτος 
eüperng”®, he would appear to have approached his subject in a high- 
ly personalized way: he studied cultural phenomena from a biograph- 
ical, or rather anecdotal, perspective, surveying the whole pantheon 
of wise men (who were, essentially, the exponents of knowledge in 
early communities”®), and awarded to each of those sages a τρίπους in 
return for their merits to Greek civilization, the tripod being, especial- 
ly in early times, the coveted trophy in the many contests that took 
place across the Hellenic world”. 


Written in the fourth century B.c. A.’s Tpinovg does not seem to have 
enjoyed a long Nachleben: the extant F, though scarce, suggest that the 
work did not survive the early Hellenistic Period. Indeed, F 2a was 
possibly transmitted to Diogenes Laertios via Dikaiarchos or Hermip- 
pos, F 3 probably reached Porphyry via early third-century (B.C.) 
sources and F 5 scems to have passed via T'heopompos; in addition, 
Diogenes Laertios clearly served as middle-man to later tradition as 
represented by F 1 and F 2b. T'he disappcarance of the work is a loss 
to us, not least because A. is the earliest known written source for the 
miracle-stories about Pythagoras that circulated in antiquity (F 3). 


?3 See KLEINGÜNTHER (1933). 

2: See KERrERD (1981: 24 + n. 1) with reference to earlier discussions of the 
subject. 

25 See the commentary on F 2, p. 138-139. 

The only scholar who has previously come close to the interpretation of A.’s Tpinovg 
given above is Wurr (1897: 172; 180-182); see especially his conclusion on p. 181: 
“Androni ille tripus, praemium sapientibus propositum, ad quemlibet virum sapi- 
entem quadrare, non cum constituto certo sapientium orbe coniunctus esse videtur; 
qua de causa illum librum, in quo de omnibus, quos nosset, sapientibus agere sibi 
proposuit, breviter τρίπους inscripsit, nihil aliud hoc verbo significans nise hoc fere: 
cui debetur palma sapientiae?” 

We know of two other treatises entitled Tpinovg: on the one hand, DIOGENES 
LaAerrıos (10,14) refers to a work with this title by the Democritean philosopher 
Nausiphanes (born circa 360 2.c.; 75 A 6 p. 246,30 DK; B 1-4 p. 248-250 DK), on 
the other hand, Galenos in his Subfiguratio emperwa p. 63,14 BonNET [cf. DEICHGRÄBER 
(1965?: 83)] quotes a Tpinoug of Glaukias the Empiricist of Tarentum. At any rate, 
the work of A. does not appear to bear any resemblance to these philosophical 
treatises. While the exact contents of the latter remains a matter of dispute, there 
exists a consensus among modern scholars that they should be related to Democrite- 
an teaching: sce UsEneEr (1887: 413-414); DEICHGRÄBER (1965°: 83; 267-258; 276- 
277), von Frırz (1935: 2023). In addition Dies -- Kranz II (1952°: 248) compared 
them to Ion’s philosophical work Triad (Τριαγμός), adopting the view that this was the 
same as the treatise of Ion referred to as KoouoAoyıkög (for all texts pertaining to this 
matter, cf. FGrHist 392 T 3, F 24-26; T 8-9, 22a-c, F 114-118 Leurinn), but the 
suggestion that the Triagmos was a cosmological work has recently been challenged by 
FLoregs (1991: 24-45); see also Leurmı (1992: 161-166; 186). 
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Commentary on the fragments 


(1) In antiquity the Seven Sages’ contemporaneity was as undisputed 
as their historicity. As a matter of fact, the entire complex of stories 
relating to their activities—especially the manifold legends about the 
᾿Αγὼν σοφίας and their various gatherings (at symposia or elsewhere), 
and likewise the official proclamation by the Delphic priesthood of 
the Seven as Sages in their presence—was based on the assumption 
that all members of the collegium lived at (about) the same time. The 
present F shows clearly that the notion of the Sages’ synchronism can 
be traced back at least to the time of A., and the famous Herodotean 
passage (1, 29) about the visit of the Greek σοφισταί to the court of 
King Kroisos might indicate that it was already current in the fifth 
century B.c.?°. 


This contemporaneity ofthe Seven Wise Men came to be considered 
such a beacon in time that it acquired, at least from the end of the 
fourth century B.c. onward, the status of a veritable epochal date. 
Demetrios of Phaleron supposedly was the first to connect the group 
with a fixed date, the archonship of Damasias in 582/1 B.c.?”. As far 
as we know A. had no chronographic interests, and so it would be 
rash to presume that he, working in the first half of the fourth centu- 


26 On this, see Βαβκοννβκι (1923: 2261); MossHammer (1976: 172). The contempo- 
raneity of the Seven Sages was such a self-evident fact that one scarcely finds explicit 
statements on this topic in ancient literature; in addition to the F under discussion, cf. 
Cıc. De or. 3,137: septem fuisse dicuntur uno tempore qui ‘sapientes’ et haberentur et vocarentur. 

27 (Κ᾽ DEMETRIOS OF PHALERON ap. Dioc. LAErT. 1,22 (= FGrHist 228 F1=F 149 
WEHRLI IV): Καὶ πρῶτος σοφὸς ὠνομάσθη (sc. Θαλῆς) ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνησι Δαμασίου, καθ᾽ 
ὃν καὶ οἱ ἑπτὰ σοφοὶ ἐκλήθησαν, ὥς φησιν Δημήτριος ὁ Φαληρεὺς ἐν τῇ τῶν ᾿Αρχόντων ἀνα- 
γραφῇ. Jacopy (1902: 182-183; sce also 1947: 21 + ἢ. 25) has further argued that 
Demetrios’ date became the first chronographic standard until it was superseded, in 
Hellenistic times, by a more precise computation by the chronographer Apollodoros 
of Athens, this being 585/4 B.c., the ycar of T'hales’ akme. In more recent times, 
however, it has been stressed that there is no evidence to the effect that Apollodoros 
actually changed the date given by Demetrios; Jacoby’s fault lay in assuming that in 
the Apollodoran chronological system T'hales’ akme coincided with the epoch of the 
Seven Sages, whereas the extant texts would seem to suggest that the chronographer 
preferred a date for the naming of the Wise Men that coincided with the acme of 
none of them: this is the view of MossHAamMER (1979: 269), whose refutation of 
Jacoby met with the approval of Feuume (1985: 98 n. 220). 

However, this is as far as the two scholars agree on this issue. For Mosshammer’s 
own theory, see below, p. 135-136. Ferm (1985: 97-104) again holds a maverick 
position in the debate: he has claimed that Aristotle and not his pupil, Demetrios of 
Phaleron, was the first to connect the absolute date of 582/1 with the Seven Sages. 
Above, however, it has been argued that Fehling’s reconstruction is not exempt from 
gratuitous conjecturing, despite his professed dislike of such reasoning: see p. 116-117 
+n. 17. 
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τυ δ, would already have established an absolute date (let alone an 


Olympiad??) for the Sages. 

At the same time, however, modern scholarship is prepared to 
accept that the Ephesian author did not simply adopt the mere con- 
temporaneity outside a specific time-frame (such as we find it, for 
instance, in Plato’s Protagoras), but put forward a relative date. Jaco- 
by?" deemed it “possible and even probable that A. mentioned the 
Lydian king at whose court they (sc. the Seven Sages) met”?!. Recent- 
ly Mosshammer has presented a more elaborate case”. The main 
thrust of his argument is that as carly as the first half of the fourth 
century B.C. at least a relative date had been established for the Seven 
Sages, which Demetrios of Phaleron subsequently went on to refine. 
The clue to this for Mosshammer is the fact that in later chrono- 
graphic tradition—the popular Olympiad chronicles that were used 
by and can still be grasped through the extant works of Clemens of 
Alexandria, Tatianos and Eusebios”’—the epoch of the Seven Sages 
was consistently placed in the fiftieth Olympiad (580/77), whereas the 
archonship of Damasias coincided with the third year of the forty- 
ninth Olympiad. Starting from this observation, and combining it 
with the fact that Clemens of Alexandria always mentions the later 


28 As has been argued above, p. 131. 

29 Barkowskı (1923: 2261) was jumping to conclusions when he wrote that “An- 
dron ap. Clem. 1, 19,129” assigned the Wise Men to the fiftieth Olympiad: dating by 
Olympiads was only introduced about the time of Andron, and strictly in scholarly 
circles—the lists of the victors at the Olympic Festival were first published circa 400 
B.C. by Hıppias or Euıs (FGrHist 6 F 2 = 416 T 3) so it is most unlikely that the 
Ephesian would have used it in his Tpinovg. By way of comparison, it may be noted 
that Ephoros in all likelihood did not date the Seven Sages by means of Olympiads 
either, but named them as contemporaries of King Kroisos instead (cf. EPHOROS ap. 
Diıoc. LAERT. 1,40 = FGrHist 70 F 181; cf. also Dion. 9,2; 25-28; Dioc. LAERT. 1,67; 
81; 99; 105). 

30 Jacopy (1947: 21 τ. 25). 

3! It should be pointed out, however, that none of A.’s F refers to a general 
meeting of the Seven at the court of a Lydian king; also, unlike his contemporary 
Eupoxos or Kniıpos (FGrHist 1006 F 1), for instance, Andron did not connect the 
᾿Αγὼν σοφίας with King Kroisos (cf. F 2). But then again, given the precarious state of 
our knowledge of the Tpinovg, this argumentum e silentio hardly counts as a decisive 
objection to Jacoby’s assumption: since the discovery of PSIIX, 1093—on which, see 
SneLL (1966: 115-118)—we know that the tradition of the symposium goes back at 
least to the fifth century B.c., and thus A. could have staged such a meeting at a royal 
court after all in some lost part of his work. 

32 See MossHAmmer (1976: 171-178) and Ip. (1979: 267-270). 

33 Of. Crem. Arex. Strom. 1, 14,65.1; 1, 21,129.3 (after which the F under discus- 
sion follows); TAT. Or. ad Graec. 41; EusEB1os in the list of Olympic victors (Chron. 
aram. p. 93 Karsr) and in both versions of the Chronicle proper: Eus. ap. Hier. Chron. 
p- 1010 HEım (cf. Synkeır. 453,14-15); Eus. Chron. aram. Ὁ. 187 Karsrt. 
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date (580/577) with reference to a fourth-century writer (A. and 
Eudemos of Rhodos), Mosshammer has suggested that the different 
Olympic dates did not arise from careless copying?*, but reflect two 
separate although connected traditions. His conjecture in three steps 
was that the dating of the Seven Sages to the fiftieth Olympiad de- 
rives from a relative chronology, according to which Thales and the 
Seven Sages had lived about a hundred ycars before the Persian 
Wars, and that Demetrios would have connected this relative date (a 
mere rough estimate) with the closest significant event, namely, the 
institution of the Pythian Games at Delphi which allegedly had taken 
place in the archonship of Damasias?’; the latter point in time be- 
came the chronographic standard, but the carlier, approximate rela- 
tive date somehow continued to circulate and was eventually convert- 
ed—by the “popular Olympiad chroniclers” who served as sources to 
Clemens, Tatianos and Eusebios—into an absolute date correspond- 
ing to the first year of the fiftieth Olympiad. Accordingly, Mossham- 
mer considered A. as a representative of the early fourth-century 
assumption that the era of the Seven Sages occurred some hundred 
years before the Persian Wars. 

Attractive though the American scholar’s suggestion certainly is— 
as alrcady stated above, it docs not seem too far-fetched to postulate 
a relative date for the contemporaneity of the Seven Sages-, it re- 
mains nonetheless hypothetical. Firstly, there is no evidence that the 
notion of a century had any meaning to the Grecks, or that they 
would have calculated as far back as a hundred years before the Per- 
sian Wars; on the contrary, they usually counted the years afler a 
fixed point in time or between two important events, such as the Sack 


+ As Fenuing (1985: 98 n. 220)—not surprisingly—held. 

5 The dating of the establishment of the Pythian Games to the archonship of 
Damasias is attested in the Marmor Parıum (cf. FGrHist 239 F 1, A 38). Feuume (1985: 
21, 98-99) was undoubtedly right in supposing that the event was dated to that ycar 
by Demetrios’ teacher Aristotle, who was epigraphically honoured (5109 275 = Top 
GHI 187) for having drawn up the list of Πυθιονῖκαι [on this work, a joint effort with 
his relative Kallisthenes, see ROBERTsoN (1978: 54-60); Brum (1991: 23-24)]. At the 
same time, however, it is Jumping to conclusions to claam—as did Fehling—that 
Aristotle linked this date with the Seven Sages on his list of victors. 

36 By MossHAMMER’s own admission (1976: 172 n. 23), this is the weak point in his 
reconstruction. The only parallels he can muster to substantiate his claim about 
dating backwards from an event are HERopor. 2,53 (an instance of reckoning “four- 
hundred years to our own times”) and T’Hur. 1,18 (where mention is made of the 
span of “four-hundred ycars or a little more” between the end of the Peloponnesian 
War and the institution of the Lycurgan constitution at Sparta—ıin Mosshammer’s 
words, a case of going back to “a fixed terminus within historical memory”). At least 
in the latter case, though, 'Thukydides clearly starts counting from the earliest date 
onward, not backwards from the end of the ‘Great War’. 
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of Troy or the return of the Herakleidar. As things stand, therefore, it is 
impossible to settle the matter in favour either of Jacoby’s or of 
Mosshammer’s proposal (and the door cannot be closed on other 
theories, either). Hence, the text ofthe F under discussion as given by 
Müller should remain unaltered: there are insufficient grounds for 
supplementing it with the Olympiad dating which the citation from 
A. was tacked onto by Clemens (and which even according to 
Mosshammer’s theory only amounts to a later development of the 
original statement in the Tpinovg). 


(2) Irrespective of all possible variations in regard to detail, there 
were two basic patterns along which the legend of the ᾿Αγὼν σοφίας 
was commonly developed?’. The first version states that a golden 
tripod was discovered under miraculous circumstances. An oracle 
was consulted to divine its purpose, and there then ensued a migratio 
of the prize for wisdom among all ofthe Seven Sages, cach of them 
finding himself a less deserving recipient than the next and humbly 
passing the gift on. Ultimately the seventh and last member of the 
collegium sacrificed the trophy to Apollo in one of his sanctuaries (those 
in Delphi and Didyma being most popular)?®. According to the sec- 
ond version a single person dedicated a precious artefact (a tripod 
or drinking-cup, preferably—again—in gold) to “6 σοφώτατος τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων. This act was also followed by the circulation of the prize 
among each of the modest Seven Wise Men until, finally, it was either 
offered as an anathema to Apollo or remained in the hands of the 
final receiver by appointment of the god of wisdom himself’. 

ΠΕ version of the legendary Agon which is reported here on the 
authority of A. is singularly different from these standard accounts in 
all but one aspect. Here, the entire people of Argos organizes the 
contest and donates the “prize for virtue”. There are only two victors, 
as the trophy is passed on just once (the other members of the col- 
legium appear to have been effectively beaten in the contest), and the 
second recipient evidently—that is, if the information provided by 


37 For modern discussion of the various ancient traditions, see Wurr (1897: 173- 
216); Kuiper (1916: 414-420); Barkowskı (1923: 2248-2251); WıersmA (1934: 150- 
154); Sesonos (1982: 170-171; 180-181), who concentrates on traces of Greek tradi- 
tion in Arabic literature (derived from Porphyry); FeuLing (1985: 25-39). 

38 Of. Dion. 9,3; 9,13.2; Var. Max. 4,1 ext. 7; Prur. Sol. 4,2-7, Dıoc. Laerr. 1,27- 
28; 1,31-33; 1,82-83; Ausonsus Zudus sebtem sapientium 165-174, SCHOL. VET. ARIS- 
TOPH. Plut. 9c p. 9 CHANTRY; SCHOL. REC. ARISTOPH. Plut. θὰ p. 5-6 CHANTRY. 

39 C£. KarıımacHos F 191, 32-77 PrEırrer I; Prur. Sol. 4,8; Sept. sap. conv. 155e; 
Diıoc. LAERT. 1,28-30; ArHen. 11,495d. 
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Diogenes is complete—did not decide to sacrifice it to Apollo. The 
single motif, known from the more common stories, which also recurs 
in A.’s account, is the self-effacing state of mind of the initial re- 
cipient, who immediately steps aside for somebody else whom he 
regards as superior to himself. 

The latter point notwithstanding, it is clear from the many unusual 
ingredients which go to make up this particular version that its under- 
lying purport is essentially different from that ofthe more convention- 
al variants of the legend. Whereas the latter showcase the good will 
and modesty of the truly wise person®", the former exhibits the ago- 
nistic mentality which is so archetypally Hellenic and which only 
celebrates the best of its kind. "The inevitable question that thus arises 
is the mutual relationship of the various branches of tradition: is that 
represented by A. a reactionary departure from the more established, 
fully developed ones, or does it afford us a glimpse of the tradition in 
its original unadorned form, before it was elaborated and embel- 
lished? 

T'he nature of the Prize for Wisdom presented in the various sto- 
ries may be taken as the starting-point for the following discussion. It 
has already been stated above that two kinds of prize were known: 
the tripod and the drinking-cup, usually made of gold. According to 
Wiersma the version involving the bowl was older than that involving 
the tripod. To a certain extent this stands to reason: it could be 
argued that the tripod-version is more likely to be the later one, 
which was developed as the Delphic priesthood took full control of 
the legend of the Seven Sages and tried to mould it on its own 
patterns. Plausible though this explanation may seem, however, it is 
not fully convincing. At the beginning of this century it had already 
been remarked that a tripod need not necessarily point to a Delphic 
connection, as a tripod had from early times been been a highly- 
prized ἄθλον ἀγῶνος awarded in various competitions*!, Indeed in the 
Archaic Period even tripods not made of gold were considered valu- 
able objects'?. Now, as mentioned above, the agonistic element pre- 
vails in A.’s story, and so it strikingly resembles such an archaic con- 
test in which a tripod—and Diogenes does not even report that it was 
made of gold—was the big trophy. Accordingly there is a strong case 


10 This particular characteristic was already recognized in antiquity: cf. Var. Max. 
4,1 ext. 7; Prur. Sol. 4,2. In modern literature, see BOHREN ap. Wurr (1897: 200 ἡ. 1); 
WiersmA (1934: 152). 

#1 See Kuiper (1916: 415). 

#2 See ReıscH (1905: 1684-1685). 
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for arguing that A.’s version harks back to the carlier, more primitive 
stages of the tradition. 

Two additional considerations reinforce this impression. Firstly it 
should be noted that only two members of the collegium are mentioned 
as prize winners, thereby implying that the other five were actually 
beaten in the contest. Of course it is more natural to assume that the 
legend of the ᾿Αγών was gradually expanded to incorporate all mem- 
bers of the collegium of Seven Sages, rather than that somebody would 
have devised a simple version in reaction against one involving all 
seven of them. Secondly, the link with Apollo is totally absent from 
A.’s version. At the end of last century it was remarked already that 
the Greeks are unlikely even to have thought about removing the god 
of reason and culture from the story once he had been introduced 
into it??. Correspondingly any story in which Apollo fails to play any 
part is almost bound to date from the formative phases of the tradi- 
tion. To sum up: it may well be that A.’s story goes back to the 
earliest phase of the legend concerning the ᾿Αγὼν σοφίας (without 
suggesting, of course, that there ever really was a historical contest). 

T'he next question is exactly why A., who was aware of the collegium 
as such (cf. F 1), has not recorded the tale of the full-blown migratio of 
the Prize for Wisdom among all seven sages. One possible explana- 
tion is that he could not have known this particular version simply 
because it had not yet been invented at the time he wrote his version. 
Wulf, among others, defended this view and claimed inevitably that 
Eudoxos of Knidos, our earliest witness®? to the migratio among the 
Seven Sages and in all likelihood a younger contemporary of A., must 
have been the inventor of this variant which eventually became the 
canonical account*‘. On the other hand, several scholars have 
stressed the unmistakably folkloristic and archaic nature of the legend 
not just in regard to the Seven Sages in general, but also with respect 
to the contest for wisdom?’. This was seen above to be a trait of A.’s 
account as well. Accordingly there seems to be little ground for deny- 
ing that the novella of the Agon was considerably older than the early 
fourth century. 


# δὲς Wurr (1897: 180). 

+ So also Barkowskı (1923: 2249). 

#5 The otherwise unknown EUANTHES ΟΕ MitEros (FGrHist IV A 2, 1018), quoted 
by Diogenes LAERTIOS (1, 29) along with Eupoxos, is wholly and hopelessly out of 
time. 

46 See Wurr (1897: 199-201); in addition, see, for instance, Barkowskı (1923: 
2949). 

#7 See, among others, WıersmA (1934: 152); WenrLı (1973: 195). 
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T'he question remains, then, as to why A. recounted his peculiar 
version of the legend. We may attempt to find an explanation on the 
basis of the tentative carly dating of A. to the first half of the fourth 
century®. The available evidence suggests that the ultimately author- 
itative version(s) of the legend had yet to be acknowledged as such at 
that time: no less than three radically different accounts can be traced 
back to the fourth century in general*”. Hence, it may be argued that 
certainly at the start of the century the legend still existed in its mul- 
tiform guise, none of the various stories having yet attained the status 
of a standard version, and that A. picked his particular account for 
reasons which, given the precarious state of preservation of his work, 
must elude us. As an added bonus the purport of A.’s version of the 
tradition of the Agon may suggest that he is to be dated as far back as 
possible in the fourth century B.c.?". 


T'he Aristodemos of Sparta (the expression ᾿Αριστόδημος Σπαρτιάτης is 
strikingly repeated in both passages) included by A. among the Seven 
Sages cannot be identified with any of the other known bearers of the 
name (even though many of them also originate from Sparta) in view 
of the fact that he was a contemporary of Chilon (indicated explicitly 
in F 2a) and the other members of the collegium (cf. F 1), and hence 
lived in a different time from that of any of his namesakes. In fact he 
had sunk into near-total oblivion even in antiquity: in addition to the 
data contained in the two passages under discussion here, only one 
further piece of information can be gleaned from the rest of ancient 
literature, and its nature is apophthegmatic rather than biographical. 
The following quotation is from Diogenes Laertios (1,31), where it 15 
recorded that Alkaios cited Aristodemos in two of his verses: 


Μέμνηται τοῦ ᾿Αριστοδήμου καὶ ᾿Αλκαῖος (F 360 LOBEL-PAGE) οὕτως; 
ὡς γὰρ δή nor’ ᾿Αριστόδαμον φαῖσ᾽ οὐκ ἀπάλαμνον ἐν Σπάρτᾳ λόγον 
εἴπην᾽ χρήματ᾽ ἄνηρ, πένιχρος δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ εἰς πέλετ᾽ ἔσλος «οὐδὲ τίμιος; "}. 


18. ΟΕ supra, p. 131. 

Ὁ) In addition to A.’s, see the accounts of Eupoxos (FGrHist 1006 F 1), LEANDR(I)os 
(FGrHhst 491-492 F 18; cf. Kauuımacnos F 191 ῬΡΕΙΕΡΕΒ I) and THEOPHRASToSs (PLuT. 
Sol. 4,7 = T 583 FORTENBAUGH ET AL.). 

50 So also Wurr (180-181). 

5! These lines, and the apophthegm cited in them, are repeated three more times 
in the extant literary sources from antiquity: cf. Suda X 477 s.v. χρήματα χρήματ᾽ ἀνήρ; 
ScHoL. PınD. /sthm. 2,17 p. 215-216 DRACHMAnN II (through which the last two 
words can be added to the quotation as given by Diogenes); ZEnoB. 6,43 p. 173 
LEUTSCH — SCHNEIDEWIN 1. In addition, there is a veiled reference to the saying (but 
not the Alcacan verses) in PınDar’s second Isthmian Ode (2, 15-18). 
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(Alkaios mentions Aristodemos thus: 
Surely no witless word was this of the Spartan, I deem, 
“Wealth is the worth of a man; and poverty υοἱά of esteem.”) 


‚Judging from the introductory words to this passus, it was recognized 
in antiquity that the unspecified Aristodemos “who spoke no insen- 
sate word at Lakedaimon” was the same person as the Spartan who 
was included by A. among the Seven Sages”. As it is, there can 
hardly be any doubt about that identification: the memorable sayıng 
quoted by Alkaios makes its originator a worthy representative of the 
same Laconian βραχυλογία used by Plato in his Protagoras (343a) as the 
criterion by which to designate the Seven Sages. In yet another re- 
spect Alkaios’ verses and the apophthegm contained in them are 
particularly revelatory: it appears that the said Aristodemos was al- 
ready well-respected for his sagacity by the end of the seventh centu- 
ry—his case is thus strikingly similar to that of the equally obscure 
Myson of Chen, who was known as a wise man as early as the time of 
Hipponax of Ephesos and who featured in the composition of the 
collegium as given, for instance, by Plato and Eudoxos of Knidos°®. 


52 The only scholars who have suggested a different identification for the Aristo- 
demos cited by Alkaios are Kuiper (1916: 415-416) and FARNELL ap. PRIVITERA 
(1982: 159). The latter apparently tried to reconcile the accounts of Pindar and 
Alkaios by making Aristodemos an Argive who made his succinct statement on the 
frailty of human fortune whilst staying in Sparta. Bury (1892: 41), however, had 
alrcady pointed out that according to the Pindar-scholiast the Boeotian poet may 
well have used ’Apyeiog here in the sense of Homer’s Ἑλένην ᾿Αργείαν (cf. Il. 2,161), 
“ "Apyeiog being practically equivalent to Peloponnesian”—-a possibility which is also 
acknowledged by PrıvitErA (1982: 159) and which renders Farnell’s cffort unneces- 
sary. Kuiper seems to have been aware of this unusual meaning of the ethnic: depart- 
ing from Pindar’s verses— where the originator of the apophthegm remains unnamed 
but is designated as an 'Apyeiog—and from Alkaios’ own lines—where Aristodemos 
is “merely’ said to have spoken his famous word ἐν Σπάρτῃ (πε Dutch scholar pro- 
posed (with reference to Porye. 4,33 and DioG. LAErRT. 1,94) to identify the said 
Aristodemos as an Arcadian king who reigned together with his father Aristomenes 
(sic) at the time of the Second Messenian War and who lost everything due to his 
father’s betrayal of the Messenians in the so-called Battle of the Trench against the 
Spartans. Regardless of the disturbing confusion over the father’s name (it should be 
Aristokrates, not Aristomenes, the legendary hero of Messenian resistance), however, 
Kuiper’s conjecture, too, rather seems to be no more than a purely academic exer- 
cise: it has just been shown that ‘ ᾿Αργεῖος᾽ was a rare yet acceptable synonym for 
‘Peloponnesian’ in poetry [for a suggestion as to why Pindar used it in this instance, 
see Bury (1892: 41-42)], and Alkaios could have chosen to use the expression ἐν 
Σπάρτῃ instead of Σπαρτιάτης or Λακεδαιμόνιος for metrical reasons, so there is no 
need to question the identification accepted in the Laertian passage quoted above. 

5% On Myson of Chen and the Hipponactcan verses in question (F 65 DEGANnI), see 
the commentaries on Eupoxos (1006 F 1), EuTHYPHRoN OF Pontos (1007 F 1) and 
HERMIPPOS OF SMYRNA (FGrfist IV A 3, 1026 F 19). 
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The connection with Alkaios prompted Kindstrand?* to conjecture 
that Aristodemos “originally belonged to [the] group [of the Seven 
Sages] in different versions only to be replaced by other, better 
known characters later’®.” If this is accepted, however, and if it is 
agreed that the tradition concerning the Seven Sages was no fourth- 
century invention but harked back to the sixth and fifth centuries®, 
serious doubts are cast on the possibility—pointed out by Kind- 
strand?’—that A. was responsible for introducing Aristodemos 
among the Seven Sages. After all, the Ephesian can tentatively be 
dated to the first half of the fourth century”®, which would seem to be 
rather too late for being credited with such an intervention. Instead, 
it seems preferable to assume that A. derived his information about 
Aristodemos as one of the Seven from an existing tradition. 


Two more issues call for investigation here. Given the proximity of 
the Alkaios-citation to A.’s F 2a in Diogenes Laertios, one might be 
tempted to believe that these verses were ultimately derived from the 
Tpirovg, just as the preceding story about the prize for wisdom. This 
matter can be linked to the problem of A.’s Nachleben, more specifical- 
ly, the question here is whether the Ephesian’s work was still directly 
available to Diogenes, or whether we have to assume that he bor- 
rowed the relevant information about it from intermediary sources. 
As it happens, we cannot categorically rule out the possibility that 
a copy of the Tpinovg was still in circulation about the third century 
A.D., but the odds are certainly against it, given the relative obscurity 
of both author and work. If we look for possible intermediaries, two 
names immediately spring to mind. Dikaiarchos of Messene (circa 
300 2.c.) in all likelilhood and Hermippos of Smyrna (second half 
third century B.c.) for certain wrote a monograph devoted to the 
subject of the Seven Sages, in which they both appear to have given 
an overview of the wide range of traditions, contemporary and older, 
regarding the subject”. Thanks to two quotations in Diogenes Laer- 


54 Kınpstranp (1981: 38). 

55 In antiquity a suggestion of this kind was made in the case of Myson of Chen by 
ARISTOXENOS OF T'ARENTUM (ap. DioG. LAErT. 1,108 = F 130 Wenrti II; cf. FGrAist 
IV A 2, 1016), whose suggestion has won acceptance among modern scholars: see, 
for instance, BarKowskI (1923: 2243). 

56 CE. supra, introduction, p. 119. 

57 Kınpstran (1981: 38 n. 18). 

589 As argued above, in the introduction, p. 131. 

59 The case of Dikaiarchos is discussed by Wenrri I (1967: 51-52 ad F 30-32) — 
see also the forthcoming commentary in FGrHist IV B; on Hermippos’ Περὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ 
σοφῶν, see FGrHist IV A 3, 1026 T 8; F 9-20. 
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tios®? we know that part of their studies consisted of a survey of the 
different names (ten in Dikaiarchos, seventeen in Hermippos) of men 
who were at any time considered suitable for inclusion in the collegium 
of Seven Wise Men, and that they both listed Aristodemos among the 
various candidates. Of course, other writers besides A., whom we 
know nothing about any more, may well have reported the same 
tradition as he did, but the chance that either Dikaiarchos or Hermi- 
ppos (or both of them) were aware of A.’s Tpinovg is very real, not in 
the least because they lived much closer in time to him®!. Gonse- 
quently, it is a reasonable supposition that one of them (if not both, 
given the Laertian’s acquaintance with their respective works) provid- 
ed Diogenes with the references to A. 

In the light of the foregoing, and given the fact that Alkaios’ poctry 
was widely admired and constantly referred to throughout classical 
antiquity‘*, the origin of the quotation in Diog. Laert. 1,31 is bound 
to remain a mystery. It could be argued that Diogenes’ intermediary 
found it in A. and transmitted it along with his peculiar version of the 
᾿Αγών, but the case for that go-between having himself added the 
verses to the original report is just as plausible: it is, for instance, an 
established fact that Hermippos was not averse to citing literary texts 
with a biographical angle to them‘, while Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai 
contains several quotations from what must have been an exegetical 
commentary on Alcaean poetry by Dikaiarchos°*. That Diogenes 
Laertios was the first to connect the Aristodemos as featured in the 
Alcaean verses with the homonymous Spartan mentioned in A.’s 
Τρίπους, seems only a remote possibility, the more so because the 


60 For DIRATARCHOS, cf. Ποῦ. LAErT. 1,41 = F 32 WenrLi I; for HERMIPPOS, cf. 
FGrHist 1026 F 10. 

61 A strong argument in favour of Hermippos as Diogenes’ direct source on An- 
dron would seem to be that author’s predilection for citing little-known authors 
[there is a whole batch of them in the extant F: see chapter IIl.3 in BoLLANSEE 
(1998)], but then again, all statements regarding Andron’s fame (or lack thereof) in 
the fourth and third centuries B.C. are inevitably speculative (cf. F 3). 

On the problematic nature of the assumption that Hermippos learnt the names) of 
(Andron and) Aristodemos from his predecessor Dikaiarchos, see the commentary on 
FGrHist 1026 F 10. 

62 For a discussion of the high standing of Alkaios’ poems in the ancient world, a 
gauge of which is the number of quotations (for stylistic ornamentation and/or scien- 
tific and historical purposes) in the works of a great variety of authors active from the 
fifth century B.c. to the second century A.D., see Marrın (1972: 112-125). Also 
interesting in this respect (though much more limited in scope) is the chapter “ Ver- 
mutungen zur Alkaios-Überlieferung im 6. und 5. Jh.” in Rösrer (1980: 91-106). 

63 See chapter II.3 in BorLanste (1998). 

64 Athenaios gives the title of the work as Περὶ ᾿Αλκαίου: cf. F 94-99 WEHRLI 1. 
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only other quotation from Alkaios in the Lives and Opinions of Eminent 
Philosophers also occurs in the first book and likewise concerns one of 
the Seven Sages®°: this could easily be construed as implying that 
Diogenes did not know Alkaios’ poems directly, but found both quo- 
tations in a predecessor’s work devoted, like his own Book 1, to the 
legends concerning the Seven Wise Men®®. 

However that may be, there are very good reasons for stating that 
at least the Pindar-scholiast is bound to have derived his information 
directly from Diogenes Laertios. The first clue is the occurrence of 
the Alkaios-quotation both in Diogenes’ work and in the same scho- 
lium that spawned F 2b; secondly, it has already been remarked 
above that the formulation ᾿Αριστόδημος Σπαρτιάτης is strikingly com- 
mon to both passages. It is for this reason that both passages have 
been placed together here under the same number. 


(3-4) In view of the synchronicity with Thales posited for all Seven 
Sages by A. in F 1, Corssen®” insisted that the author of the Tripod 
could not have dealt with either Pythagoras or Pherekydes within the 
context of the collegium of Seven Wise Men. Historically speaking, the 
argument is as sound as a bell: the akmai established for Pythagoras 
(second half of the 6th century 2.c.)°® and Pherekydes (544/1 2.c.)6° 
do not accord with the traditional date of 582/1 for Thales’ prime. 
On the other hand, it could be objected that this is hardly a conclu- 
sive argument, since many authorities in antiquity had only a vague 
sense of chronology and since a difference of (half) a century was 
usually unproblematic with the ancients if they were intent on bring- 
ing two figures together. In fact, there were writers who pushed 
Pythagoras’ date far up into the sixth or even into the seventh centu- 


65 ΟΕ Dioc. Laerr. 1,81, where the Laertian reports and comments on various 


depreciatory epithets applied to Pittakos by Alkaios. 

66 Still, it is a remarkable fact that the Alkaios-verses on Aristodemos, dating from 
the end of the seventh century B.C., have been quoted or referred to three more times 
in antiquity, but always by authors postdating the Laertian: see the references given 
above, p. 140. n. 51. Totally ignoring these later quotations, Marrın (1972: 120-121) 
conveys the impression that in his opinion Diogenes Laertios was familiar with Al- 
kaios’ work. But then again, the American scholar does not deal explicitly with the 
question whether the Laertian knew the Lesbian poet directly or not, so he may not 
have given the matter much thought. 

67 Gorssen (1912: 35). See also Barkowskı (1923: 2244), who does not give any 
arguments in support of his view. 

68 BuRKERT (1972: 110-111). 

69 Sckuerı (1990: 1-2). 
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ry’®. Still, it will be shown below that A. knew his archon years and 
was aware of certain chronological relations’!. There is, furthermore, 
no external evidence for assuming that A. regarded either Pherekydes 
or Pythagoras (let alone both of them) as members of the Seven 
Sages. Admittedly, both names occur on Hermippos’ list of seventeen 
sages who had, in earlier times, featured in the ever-changing config- 
urations (round a fixed core) ofthe group of Seven Sages’?, and it has 
been argued above’? that Hermippos might have learnt about Aristo- 
demos’ membership of the collegium through the work of A., but this 
hardly implies that the same goes for Pherekydes and/or Pythagoras. 
Likewise, there is no perceivable connection between A. and the oth- 
er passages (mostly from late antiquity) in which either figure is asso- 
ciated with the Seven’*. In sum, it can be concluded that A. did not 
necessarily regard Pherekydes and Pythagoras as members of the col- 
lege”°. 


(3) A direct parallel can be drawn between the F under discussion 
and Dioc. LAerrt. 1,116-117: (116) Πολλὰ δὲ καὶ θαυμάσια λέγεται 
περὶ αὐτοῦ (sc. τοῦ Φερεκύδου). Καὶ γὰρ παρὰ τὸν αἰγιαλὸν τῆς Σάμου 
περιπατοῦντα καὶ ναῦν οὐριοδρομοῦσαν ἰδόντα εἰπεῖν ὡς οὐ μετὰ πολὺ 
καταδύσεται᾽ καὶ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς αὐτοῦ καταδῦναι. Καὶ ἀνιμηθέντος ἐκ 
φρέατος ὕδατος πιόντα προειπεῖν, ὡς εἰς τρίτην ἡμέραν ἔσοιτο σεισμός, 


70 Early sixth century: ERATOSTHENES ap. DıoG. LAerr. 8,47 (= FGrHist 241 F 11); 
second half seventh century: Prın. Nat. hist. 2,37, 36,71. See BURKERT (1972: 110- 
111). 

71 See the commentaries on F 4 and 5, p. 152-153 and 156-157 respectively. 

72 ΟΕ Dıoc. LAErT. 1,42 (= HERMIPPoS OF Smyrna FGrHist IV A 3, 1026 F 10). 

73 In the commentary on F 2, p. 142-143. 

71. Pythagoras also appears on the list of twelve names of sages as reported by 
HıippogoTos (cf. DioG. LAERT. 1,42 = F 6 GIGANTE); at [αμβι,. Vita Pyth. 83, it is said 
that Pythagoras’ oral instructions (the akusmata) are of the same class as the wisdom of 
the Seven Sages, but that the latter lived before Pythagoras. As for Pherekydes, there 
circulated in the time of Diogenes Lacrtios an obviously spurious exchange of letters 
between him and Thales of Miletos (cf. DioG. LAERT. 1,43; 122); in addition, cf. 
CLem. ALzx. Strom. 1, 14.59.5; DıoG. LAERT. 1,13; THEOD. Graec. aff. cur. 5,63. 

75 The two arguments given by Wurr (1897: 187-188) in support of this conten- 
tion are ingenious, yet fail to surpass the purely conjectural. He claims, firstly, that A. 
would not have distinguished between Pherekydes the ‘astronomer’ and the ‘theolo- 
gian’ (cf. F 4) if he had considered one ofthem a member of the Seven Sages (instead 
he would have used that epithet for the Pherekydes concerned). Secondly, he at- 
tempts to reconstruct the composition of the collegium of the Seven as given by A., but 
he does not manage to establish a watertight case against Pythagoras or Pherekydes: 
his inclusion of Myson as the seventh member (besides the fixed core of Thales, 
Solon, Bias and Pittakos—cf. DIKAIARCHOS ap. D1oG. LAERT. 1,41—and Aristodemos 
and Chilon from F 2) is not convincing. 
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καὶ γενέσθαι. ᾿Ανιόντα τε £& Ολυμπίας εἰς Μεσσήνην τῷ ξένῳ Περιλάῳ 
συμβουλεῦσαι ἐξοικῆσαι μετὰ τῶν οἰκείων᾽ καὶ τὸν μὴ πεισθῆναι, 
Μεσσήνην δὲ ἑαλωκέναι. (117) Καὶ Λακεδαιμονίοις εἰπεῖν μήτε χρυσὸν 
τιμᾶν μήτε ἄργυρον, ὥς φησι Θεόπομπος ἐν Θαυμασίοις᾽ προστάξαι δὲ 
αὐτῷ ὄναρ τοῦτο τὸν Ἡρακλέα, ὃν καὶ τῆς αὐτῆς νυκτὸς τοῖς βασιλεῦσι 
κελεῦσαι Φερεκύδῃ πείθεσθαι. Ἔνιοι δὲ Πυθαγόρᾳ περιάπτουσι ταῦτα 
[Many wonderful stories are told about him (sc. Pherekydes). One day he was 
walking along the beach in Samos and saw a ship sailing by with a fair wind; he 
exclaimed that before too long ıt would go down, and down it went before his very 
eyes. As he was drinking water which had been drawn up from a well he predicted 
that on the third day there would be an earthquake, which duly happened. And on 
his way from Olympia he advised Perllaos, his host in Messene, to move away 
from there with all hıs possessions; but Perilaos could not be persuaded, and 
Messene was aflerwards captured. He admonıshed the Lacedaemonians not to 
honour gold or silver, as Theopompos says in his Mirabilia. He told them he had 
recewed this command from Herakles ın a dream; and the same mıght Herakles 
exhorted the kıngs to obey Pherekydes. But some assign these exploits to Pythago- 
ras). Ihe combined evidence of Diogenes’ closing statement—&vıoı δὲ 
Πυθαγόρᾳ περιάπτουσι tadta—and of Porphyry’s more explicit testi- 
mony on A.’s and I'heopompos’ reports warrants the conclusion that 
both authors recounted the same body of (at least) four miraculous 
stories about their respective subjects, Pythagoras for A. and Phereky- 
des for Theopompos’®. The quartet served to highlight the two lumi- 
naries’ prowess as seers’’. Firstly, it was said that Pythagoras at 
Metapontion and Pherekydes in his native Syros had successfully pre- 
dicted, after a draught of water from a well, that an earthquake 
would take place within three days’®. Secondly, both men are said, 
while standing on a beach, to have foretold the impending wreck οἵ ἃ 


76 For the attribution of the fourth story to Andron as well as to Theopompos, see 
also BuRkERT (1972: 144 + n. 133); Levy (1926: 19-20), who briefly discusses the 
Eusebios-passage, does not refer to the parallel in Diogenes. In the light of the 
present F it is quite appropriate that ITheopompos’ treatment of Pythagoras and 
Pherekydes (cf. FGrHist 115 F 70-73) should have its place in book 8 of the Philippica, 
which contained a collection of Mirabila [Θαυμάσια: cf. FGrAist 115 F 64-76; for this 
digression on wonderful things, sec SHRIMPTON (1991: 15-21)]. 

77 For a survey of the whole body of miracle-stories which circulated in antiquity 
about Pherekydes and Pythagoras alıke, see VAN DER WAERDEN (1979: 51-63); Bur- 
KERT (1972: 141-147); Schieri (1990: 5-11). 

78 There are several parallels for the story about Pherekydes containing minimal 
changes: APoLLoNIos (Mır. 5 p. 124 Οἴάννινι; cf. PARADox. VAT. 30 p. 340 GIAnNINT) 
places the action in Syros and Maximus or 'T’yros (13, 5) in Samos, while CiCERo 
(Dw. 1,112) and Prıny (Nat. hist. 2,191) do not designate the place. A general refer- 
ence to Pythagoras’ ability to infallibly predict earthquakes can be found at IamgL. 
Vita Pyth. 135-136. 

On the meaning of drinking the water, see BURKERT (1972: 145 + n. 135). 
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boat which they saw sailing by with a favourable wind, either in the 
waters near Megara Hyblaia (for Pythagaros) or off the Samian shore 
(for Pherekydes)’®. Thirdly, Pythagoras at Sybaris and Pherekydes at 
Messene warned a friend (in Pherekydes’ case, his host Perilaos) that 
his home town would soon be captured by its arch-enemy, events 
which in both cases occurred in due course. Finally, Pythagoras and 
Pherekydes alike preached abstinence from gold and silver to the 
Lacedaemonians at the instigation of Herakles, who had appeared to 
them in a dream and who visited the Spartan kings in like manner, 
urging them to obey the words of their venerable guests. 

‚Judging from Diogenes’ and Porphyry’s words, the odd correspon- 
dence between the prophetic feats of Pherekydes and Pythagoras had 
been duly noted in antiquity. Most interesting is Porphyry’s categor- 
ical assertion that A.’s version featuring Pythagoras was the original 
and that Iheopompos shamclessly plagiarized it, changing the name 
of the protagonist and altering geographical details in a clumsy at- 
tempt to cover up the ‘theft’. This is the reason why the Neoplatonist 
author comes to raise the matter and refer to A.: F 3 derives from a 
lengthy excerpt taken by Eusebios from the chapter “On the Thievish 
Nature of the Greeks” which was part of book 1 of Porphyry’s Lesson ın 
Philolog". The discussion of the topic is set at a dinner (the grammar- 


79 The version of this story featuring Pherekydes is also recounted in APoLLon. 
Mir. 5 p. 124 Οἴάννινι. As for the Pythagoras-story, a passing reference, without any 
specific details, is made in Iampr. Vita Pyth. 136. A variant of the latter can be found 
in a few later sources—APoLLon. Mır. 6 p. 124 Giannins, Iamgr. Vita Pyth. 142; 
PoRPHYR. Vita Pyth. 28: the people of Metapontion eagerly await the freight from a 
boat coming into the harbour, but the cargo appcars to be a human corpse, as 
predicted by the onlooking Pythagoras. Pace Corssen (1912: 34), there are no 
grounds for assuming that this account should be connected with Andron: in F 3 
Porphyry unmistakably implies that the differences between the stories as related by 
the Ephesian and Theopompos only concerned the locations, hence Andron evident- 
ly did not mention the dead body (a similar impression is conveyed by the text of 
Dioc. LAERT. 1,116-117 quoted above). Thus, firstly, one has to assume that Porphy- 
ry drew on a different source for the version told in the Vita of Pythagoras [presumably 
Aristotle: see BURKERT (1972: 142 + ἡ. 123)]; secondly, it cannot be maintained that 
Andron’s account was more moralizing and sensational than Theopompos and 
therefore, in all likelihood, a later development thereof [besides, BuRKERT (1972: 145 
n. 139) has laid bare the fallacy inherent in this argument by pointing out that the 
story featuring the sinking ship could just as well be a cruder variant of the version 
with the boat carrying a single corpse on board]; thirdly, there is no demonstrable 
link between the miraculous stories reported about Pythagoras by Andron and by 
Aristotle: contra Corssen (1912: 32-36), see BURKERT (1972: 145 + ἡ. 139). 

80 ( Eus. Praep. ev. 10,3.1-26 (= 407T, 408-410F Smitn); the title is referred to at 
the very start of the excerpt: Πορφυρίου Περὶ τοῦ κλέπτας εἶναι τοὺς Ἑλλήνας, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πρώτου τῆς Φιλολόγου ἀκροάσεως. On this treatise, and particularly the chapter under 
discussion (the only remaining F), see STEMPLINGER (1912: 40-57); ZIEGLER (1950: 
1979-1984); BEUTLER (1953: 288). 
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ian Apollonios cited at the beginning of the F is one of the interlocu- 
tors), and the first issue tackled by the banqueteers is the alleged 
superiority of Ephoros over Theopompos. In the course of the ensu- 
ing discussion the two reputed historians from the Isocratean school 
are both accused of a shocking lack of originality and branded “lazy 
plagiarists”: Ephoros is said to have purloined no less than 3000 lines 
from his predecessors Daimachos, Kallisthenes and Anaximenes, 
while Theopompos is said to have made extensive but uncredited use 
of Isokrates’ Areopagiticus, the work of A. and the Hellenica of Xeno- 
phon®!. 

This matter is primarily worthy of attention within the context of 
the present investigation for the bearing it has upon the dating of A., 
which is a particularly problematic point. In fact, Theopompos is the 
only definite lead we have for establishing, however roughly, the pe- 
riod at which A. was active; especially if the chronological relation- 
ship implied in the allegations of plagiarism were to prove correct, A. 
could be situated at a fairly definite juncture in time. As it is, a 
number of scholars have, over the past century, thought about the 
case, but a lot ofthem have spoken out adamantly against the accura- 
cy of Porphyry’s claims: their main reason for doing so is that the 
anecdotes are more likely to have been taken from the lesser known 
Pherekydes and attributed to the more famous Pythagoras®?. On the 
other hand, however, it could equally well be claimed that T'heopom- 
pos, who emerges from one of his F as a rabid enemy of Pythagoras 
and Pythagorean doctrine®°, deliberately set out to transfer wondrous 
achievements of Pythagoras to his teacher Pherekydes®*. The fact of 
the matter, sadly, is that too many zmponderabiha shroud the issue in a 
thick mist. Even the internal evidence provided by the actual stories is 
of little help for solving the problem: as Burkert was right to stress, 
comparison of (historical and other) details yields no conclusive argu- 


81 CE. Eus. Praep. ev. 10,3.2-11 (= Ermoros FGrHist 70 T 17 = ΤΗΕΟΡΟΜΡΟΒ 
FGrHist 115 F 70, 102, 345 = PorpHyRry 408} SamrtH). 

#2 Thus, for instance, P£pecn (1989: 176 + n. 7); Surımpron (1991: 17-18); Bur- 
KERT (1972: 144 ἢ. 131) cites older literature. 

33 GE. FGrHist 115 F 73 = Hermiepos FGrHist 1026 F 27, with the respective 
commentarics. 

% So Burkerr (1972: 145 + n. 138); Surımpron (1991: 18), too, took this possibil- 
ity into consideration, at the same time stressing, though, that “it is not clear whether 
Theopompos agreed with the sources who made Pythagoras a pupil of Pherekydes.” 
About the presumed close relationship of Pherekydes and Pythagoras, see the com- 
mentary on F 4. 
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ment for the priority of either version because of the essentially leg- 
endary nature of all four tales®°. 

Clearly, then, the matter is an intricate one. Yet some sort of valid 
conclusion would seem to be attainable after all, on the basis of an 
investigation into the reliability of the information provided by Por- 
phyry. In this respect it is essential to distinguish two different strata in 
our source text. On the surface the full excerpt from Porphyry pre- 
sents itself as an exposition on plagiarism and forgery in ancient 
Greek literature. When looked at as such, Porphyry, in the wake of 
his sources, cuts a poor figure and fails to stand the test as a trust- 
worthy witness: a lot of the accusations can be dismissed offhand 
either as dictated by tendentious (if not downright hateful) faultfind- 
ing or as the work of a hypercritical sleuth who cannot tell shameless 
copying from complimentary citations, innocuous borrowing and in- 
dependent parallels®. For instance, one can hardly attach complete 
credence to the statement that Ephoros lifted verbatım three thousand 
entire lines from the works of his predecessors Daimachos, Kallis- 
thenes and Anaximenes, or that Menander wrote his Desidaımon by 
simply transcribing from A to Z an existing play (the Otonistes of 
Antiphanes); furthermore, T'heopompos’ exact quotation from 
Isokrates’ Panegyricus in the eleventh book of the Philippica must surely 
be interpreted as a respectful acknowledgement of a master by one of 
his pupils rather than as a reprobate act of pilfering®”. Similarly, the 


85 On the one hand it could be argued that Pythagoras was scarcely associated 
with Sicily (let alone Megara Hyblaca) in older tradition, which Andron would nec- 
essarily have drawn on if priority is given to him; conversely, Pherekydes was only 
born afier the fall of Messene, which is set at 600 8.6. at the latest in ancient tradition. 
See the pertinent remarks of BuRKERT (1972: 145 + n. 136-139) on these and other 
points; on Pherekydes’ date of birth and its chronological relationship to Sparta’s 
reduction of Messene, sce also ScHiBLı (1990: 6). 

86 This is the tenor of the final verdict passed by ZiesLer (1950: 1991) on ancient 
«Aonn-literature in general—but Ziegler was also the first to admit that the excerpt 
from Porphyry preserved in Eusebios’ Praeparatio evangelwa is by far our principal 
source for the subject (perhaps in order to fend off charges of plagiarism against 
himself, Porphyry meticulously cited the names of the various predecessors he bor- 
rowed from while compiling his exposition), thereby recognizing the risk of ill-con- 
ceived generalizations. As a matter of fact, the section on Hypereides plagiarizing 
Demosthenes in a few of his speeches (Eus. Praep. ev. 10,3.15) has met with the 
approval of Brass III.2 (1898?: 55, 60-61). 

#7 C£. Eus. Praep. ev. 10,3.3 (= EpHoros FGrHist 70 T 17 = Damacnos FGrHist 65 
T 1 = Anaxmenes 72 Τ 28 = KaruıstHenes FGrAist 124 T 33); Ibid. 10,3.4 (= 
Theorompos FGrAist 115 F 102); Ibid. 10,3.13 (cf. AntıpHAnEs p. 406 KasseL — 
Austin II; p. 82 Kock II). See the remarks of ZiEsLer (1950: 1980-1981). 
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assertion that Theopompos himself forged the stories about Phereky- 
des by furtively appropriating and modifying A.’s anecdotes about 
Pythagoras, can hardly be taken seriously: a much more plausible 
explanation of the striking correspondence between the Chian histo- 
riographer and A. is that both authors drew on legends which predat- 
ed their own time, circulated widely about reputed wonder-workers 
like their subjects®® and, in the particular case of Pythagoras and 
Pherekydes, bore testimony to their interchangeability resulting from 
the close association—master-pupil relationship—that was assumed 
to have existed between them®”. 

Stripped of its superficial layer of petty criticism and of generally 
rash or even hostile accusations of plagiarism, Porphyry’s text can still 
be assessed in more general terms as a learned survey of some of the 
sources consulted by the Greek authors mentioned in it. Indeed, re- 
gardless of their ofttimes less than honourable intentions, it appears 
that the malicious ancient ‘ferrets’ proceeded most meticulously in 
their endless search for cases of alleged plagiarism””. In this respect, a 
considerable number of ‘hits’ seem to have balanced the inevitable 
misses which such a working-method entails. Two examples from 
Porphyry’s chapter may suflice to illustrate this. A first case in point is 
that of Hekataios and Herodotos (Eus. Praep. ev. 10,3.16): while the 
exact extent to which the pater historiae drew on the geographer from 
Miletos (especially in ethnographical and geographical matters) can 
hardly be estimated, no scholar nowadays doubts the very indebted- 
ness of the former to the latter”!. Likewise, modern scholarship easily 
sces through the contrived charges of plagiarism raised in the lengthy 
section on Ephoros and I'heopompos (Euvs. Praep. ev. 10,3.2-11) and 
generally agrees that some degree of dependence of both authors on 
the respective names connected with them does exist. This confidence 
is primarily inspired by the actual discussion contained in the passus, a 
discussion which can be traced back to late third-century-B.c. author- 


88. A parallel that easily comes to mind is Empedokles. About this shaman-like 
mystagogue and wonder-worker, stories of actions verging on the magical and mirac- 
ulous abounded: cf. BuURKERT (1972: 153-154); WrıcHT (1981: 11-13); Currwoond 
(1986: 183-184). Prediction of an earthquake was also attributed to Anaximandros 
(cf. Cıc. Dw. 1,112; Puin. Nat. hist. 2,191). 

89 So, most recently, Sckusrı (1990: 6), but see also ZiesLer (1950: 1981). This 
conclusion was already anticipated by the second-century B.c. compiler Apollonios, 
who remarked in his Mirabılia (6 p. 124 Grannint) that Pythagoras later in life τῆς 
Φερεκύδου TEPATONOLLAG οὐκ ἀπέστη. 

50. See especially ZissLer (1950: 1978-1979). 

91 See SCHEPENS (1980: 36-38), who cites older literature; LATEINER (1989: 93-95); 
West (1991: 144-160). 
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ities and which is highly detailed and informed as well as informa- 
tive”. Firstly, the correctness of the report on the various details 
recounted by T'heopompos is vindicated by the matching parallel in 
the work of Diogenes Laertios, and the same holds, albeit indirectly, 
in the case of A. Secondly, mention is made by Porphyry of two 
writers—Daimachos and A.—who were, then as now, hardly house- 
hold names but whose works could well have been known and avail- 
able to his sources. It is, furthermore, very plausible that Ephoros, 
who has been acknowledged as the first ancient historian to abandon 
the Herodotean-Ihucydidean concept of autopsy and to rely heavily 
on the writings of his predecessors”’, really did consult the works of 
Daimachos, Anaximenes and Kallisthenes (the list is by no means 
exhaustivel), just as there is nothing improbable about Theopompos 
having quoted Isokrates’ Areopagiticus in his Philippica. Most interest- 
ingly, there is an important testimony linking an episode related in 
Theopompos’ Hellenica (FGrHist 115 T 27 = F 21) to a passage from 
book 4 of the work of the same name by Xenophon: the reference 
can actually be verified (cf. Xen. Hell. 4,1.29-40) and it sits comfort- 
ably with the present-day opinion that Theopompos (whose Aellenica 
like Xenophon’s was conceived as a continuation from where Thucy- 
dides had left off) mined the work of his Athenian counterpart as a 
source for his own?*. 

As stated above, this high degree of accuracy betrays the great 
amount of erudition involved in ancient xAorp-literature. This, now, 
is surely an element which also influenced invented cases of plagia- 
rısm, for it should never be forgotten that such accusations only make 
sense and strike the reader as convincing if there is a minimum de- 
gree of plausibility”. In the light of this situation it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that one of Porphyry’s (direct or indirect) sources”® noticed 
the correspondence between A. and Iheopompos, disposed of indica- 
tions—irretrievably lost to us”, but probably still available when the 


92 For the following, see JacoBY in his introductions to DarmacHos FGrHist 65 (U 
C, p. 3-4) and Epnoros FGrHist 70 (II C, p. 24), as well as in his commentaries on 70 
T 17 IC, p. 37) and 124 T 33 (II Ὁ, p. 415); Ziecrer (1950: 1980-1982); 
SHRIMPTON (1991: 186-187). 

9 See ScHEPEns (1977: 102-106); Meister (1990: 89). 

94 See MEIsTEr (1990: 93); Surımpron (1991: 12; 37); ScHepens (1993: 186-187), 
discussing FGrAhst 115 F 21. 

% Compare what ΒΌΒΚΕΕΤ (1972: 227) has got to say about a similar case of 
alleged plagiarism. 

9 Which, as indicated above, might take us back to the early Hellenistic Period. 

97 Or maybe not: see the commentary on F 5, below, p. 157-158 + n. 125. 
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respective authors’ works were still circulating intact—that the author 
ofthe Tpinovg was older than the famous historiographer from Chios 
and, hence, could easily manoeuvre the former into the position of a 
victim of the latter’s ‘kleptomania’. Therefore, regardless of the ve- 
racity of the actual accusations, the burden of proof would eventually 
scem to lie with those who seck to challenge the chronological rela- 
tionship suggested by the F under discussion. Accordingly a date in 
the first half of the fourth century B.c. is on the cards for A.°®, 

This early date would make A. an important witness to early liter- 
ary tradition regarding Pythagoras, for reports on the “Samian sage” 
by fourth-century authors are very sparse indeed’°. In fact his Τρίπους 
would even predate Aristotle’s monograph On the Pythagoreans, in 
which the Stagirite collected the traditional and legendary materials 
regarding Pythagorean beliefs and practices (the principal themes 
being mirabılıa and acusmata) in circulation in his own time but as- 
sumed to go back to much earlier times!", 


(4) The proposed split-up of Pherekydes of Syros into two individuals 
which is reported here on the authority of A. can be explained quite 
easily!®!. Judging from Diogenes Laertios (1,119) there appears to 
have been a local tradition on the island of Syros which credited 
Pherekydes, the famous author of a theo-cosmogonic myth variously 
entitled Θεολογία, Ἑπτάμυχος, Θεοκρασία and Θεογονία 02, with the 
invention of ἃ solstice-marker (ἡλιοτρόπιον). It is not hard to see how 


% This was already the assumption of several scholars—see, for instance, MÜLLER 
(FHG II, p. 346); Werımann (1894: 2160-2161), Barkowskı (1923: 2244), JacoBy 
(1947: 24 n. 32); SHRıMmPToN (1991: 17)—, but none of them bothered to substantiate 
this view. Only Wurr (1897: 172-173; 180-182) did also come up with corroborative, 
albeit circumstantial, evidence, but via another way (see the commentary on F 2, p. 
145 + ἡ. 75). 

59. See ἬΠΙΟΝ — HErsHBELL (1991: 6 + n. 24). 

100 On Aristotle’s monograph, see especially Ps (1963: 191-194; 197); von 
Frrrz (1963: 242); BURKERT (1972: 166-170). 

101 See Jacopy (1947: 24-25); ScHisLı (1990: 5). 

102 Since Jacogy (1947: 13-64) refuted the thesis that ‘Pherekydes’ was a collective 
name for all anonymous early Ionian prose-writing, it has been commonly accepted 
by modern scholarship [with the sole exception of the as yet unpublished dissertation 
by Tove (1991)] that Pherekydes of Syros is to be distinguished from at least four 
other bearers of that name, the most famous of whom is the genealogist Pherekydes 
of Athens (FGrAhist 3). On the mythographer and theogonist of Syros, see the recent 
monograph by SchigLı (1990). For the title of Pherekydes’ cosmogony, cf. APOLLO- 
NIos DyskoLos, De pronominibus 1,65.15-18 SCHNEIDER — UnHric (F 70 ScHiIBLI) and 
Suda ® 214 s.v. Φερεκύδης (Εἰ 2 ScHueLi). The incipit of the work has also been pre- 
served: cf. DroG. LAErRT. 1,119 (F 14 Scheer), probably drawing (ultimately) on 
Kallimachos’ Pinakes. On these issues, consult Jacogy (1947: 14 ἢ. 6) and SCHIBLI 
(1990: 4-5). 
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an erroneous understanding of the passus from Homer’s Odyssey (15, 
403-404) in which mention is made of “the island Syrie (...) where the 
turnings of the sun occur”, could prompt an ancient writer—Dio- 
genes (or his source) seems to make A. himself responsible—to postu- 
late a second Pherekydes of Syros: the similarity of the names of the 
islands and the obvious connection between the celestial phenome- 
non and the scientific achievement, on the one hand, and the an- 
cients’ irrepressible urge to attribute any long-established cultural re- 
alization to a πρῶτος εὑρετής 5, on the other, was an open invitation 
to this solution for the heliotropion in question !*, 

As Jacoby!® acutely observed, this faulty inference of A. is never- 
theless important “in so far as it shows that even in the fourth century 
the theologian could not be dated earlier than the sixth century be- 
cause as yet scholars did not like to assume pre-historic prose books.” 
This inference would seem to hint at a keen chronological awareness 
on the part of A., as well as a budding (and so, inevitably, primi- 
tive!®6) critical reflection on existing traditions. All the same it appears 
that Eratosthenes’ authoritative rejection effectively killed off the pre- 
historic doublet, which is not encountered anywhere else in our 
sources. Diogenes’ wording actually suggests that Eratosthenes took 
issue with A.’s proposition and emphatically denounced its deficiency; 
correspondingly it is conceivable that the Laertian (or his direct 
source) came across A.’s name in one ofthe chronographical works of 
the Alexandrian scholar!”. 

Pherekydes’ main claim to fame in antiquity was that he was the 
very first Greek prose writer!®. In addition, there was a widespread 
tradition according to which he was the teacher of Pythagoras, a 
relationship which in all likelihood was contrived on the basis of 
similarities in doctrinal matters (both men’s teachings on the soul and 
on metempsychosis) and did not rest on actual and direct personal 
rapport. This tradition, which culminated in the stories about Pythag- 


103 See KLEINGÜNTHER (1933). 

104 To A.’s credit it can be pointed out that StrABo was also misled by the likeness 
of the names Syros and Syrie, witness Geogr. 10,5.8 c. 487. However, while there is 
still some dispute as to the exact interpretation of the Homeric passus [see, for in- 
stance, HEUBECK — HoEksTRA (1989: 257)], it is certain that the Oycladic island was 
not meant by the great poet. 

105 δὲς Jacopy (1947: 25). 

106 After all, a far easier way out of the chronological problem for A. would have 
been simply to deny any connection of the theologian with the helotropion. 

107 Ostensibly Jacogy (FGrHist IIB, p. 1015) was not sure whether to attribute the 
Eratosthenes-F under discussion to the Xpovoypadiaı or to the ᾿Ολυμπιονῖκαι. 

108 See Jacopy (1947: 20 + n. 22); Scrusuı (1990: 3-4). 
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oras coming to Delos in order to assist his dying master and bury his 
corpse, has been surveyed comprehensively by Schibli in his recent 
monograph on Pherekydes!; the only noteworthy point here is that, 
in the light of the early date suggested for A. in the introduction to 
the F, the author of the Tripus is the carliest surviving witness to this 
tradition. 

In the present state of affairs, it is difficult to make out whether the 
basic information contained in the F under discussion—the descent of 
Pherekydes!!" and the fact that he was Pythagoras’ teacher— points 
to a cursory mention of Pherekydes in the extensive section on 
Pythagoras (cf. F 3) or whether Pherekydes received separate treat- 
ment in A.’s 7ripod, on a par with the chapter on the Samian sage. 
The fact that A. distinguished between two bearers of the name 
Pherekydes might seem to favour the second possibility; on the other 
hand, we do not even know how A.’s work was laid out or in what 
context Pythagoras and/or Pherekydes were discussed!!!. Conse- 
quently a non liquet is in place here. 


(5-6) While the attribution of F 6 alone could cause some problems, 
the joint evidence of both passages leaves little room for doubt that A. 
did indeed discuss the origin of the Greek (lonic) alphabet in his 
Tpinovc. For the determination of the exact contents of the work as a 
whole these two F are, consequently, extremely important: they indi- 
cate in unmistakable fashion that the work did not deal exclusively 
with the legends surrounding the Seven Sages, as there is no indica- 
tion whatever in ancient sources that those figureheads of Greek cul- 
ture were ever associated with the invention or introduction of the 
Ionic script, nor is there any trace of them in the two F under discus- 
sion. 


(5) Upon a cursory reading doubts might be raised about the ascrip- 
tion of the passus running from Τοὺς δὲ ᾿Αθηναίους to ἐπὶ Εὐκλέους: it 
was possibly derived from A., but could equally well go back to Thheo- 
pompos, who is cited in the sentence that immediately follows and is 
inextricably linked to the passus under discussion. Judging from the 
available evidence, however, the unusual epithet πολυγράμματος 
(‘deeply lettered’) applied by Aristophanes to the people of Samos left 
the ancients very puzzled indeed, for several attempts at elucidation 


19 See SchisLı (1990: 6; 11-13). 

110 On the origin and the geographical distribution of the name of Pherekydes’ 
father, Babys, sce ScHaieLı (1990: 1 + ἢ. 2). 

ΠῚ (ΘΕ supra, p. 144-145. 
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are recorded in our sources!!?. Kallistratos’ invention, now, is the 
starting-point for a verily tailor-made explanation which hinges on a 
direct personal relationship between the Samian and Aristophanes. 
T'he double reference, within the space of a few lines, to the otherwise 
obscure Kallistratos!!? lends the entire section a sense of unity which 
strongly suggests that all information contained in it goes back to one 
and the same author, who can safely be identified as A.!!*. 
Although the explanation given by A. is manifestly unhistorical— 
it clearly runs counter to the established view that the Grecks adopted 
the Phoenician script at some time between the 12th and δίῃ centu- 
ries B.c.!5—and suspiciously appropriate, it nevertheless does not 
seem to be a ready-made invention on his part. In fact the story 
would seem to be rooted in a genuine tradition, for it can be related 
to two other passages which recount a similar story about the origin 
of the Ionic alphabet: in Hesychios’ Lexicon we read that the Samians 
were the first ofthe Greeks to adopt the use of the twenty-four letters 
and to pass the custom on to the other Hellenes!!®, and in a Homer- 


112 Basically two other explanations (transmitted with some variations) are provided 
in the ancient texts. According to ARISTOTLE in the Constitution of the Samians (cf. the 
text of the F under discussion), the label ποχυγράμματος was given to the Samıans 
after they had enfranchised their slaves (who bore brandmarks) for five staters, at a 
time when they were being oppressed by tyranny [on which KasseL — Austin Π].2 
(1984: 66) commented: “ Aristotelis explicatio vix habet quo aut commendari aut 
refelli possit”]. According to various other sources (cf. PLuT. Per. 26,4; AEL. Var. hist. 
2,9; Suda Σ 77 s.v. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμος ὡς πολυγράμματος; Suda T 142 5.υ. Τὰ Σαμίων ὑποπτεύ- 
εἰς), the name was derived from an ugly episode in the Samian Revolt of 441-439, in 
which the Samians had branded Athenian prisoners of war with stigmata on the 
forchead by way of retaliation for the Athenians’ having earlier marked their Samian 
captives in a similar manner (there is confusion in our sources as to which sign was 
used by which people). Since such incidents, though rarely attested in ancient sources 
(cf., in addition to the aforecited passages, HERoDor. 7,233.2; Prur. Nic. 29,2), were 
not entirely out of place in ancient warfare—see Duckey (1968: 214-215); PANAGoP- 
ouLos (1978: 141 + n. 3); STADTER (1989: 249-250), Smiprey (1987: 117); Pıccirirrı 
in BERTINELLI — CARENA — MANFREDINI — Pıccnrıirnı (1993: 314)—the origin of the 
epithet used by Aristophanes may well lie here. 

113 δος STÄHELIN (1919: 1735). 

114 This is also how Kasse — Austin III.2 (1984: 66) understand the passage, 
Judging from their notes on Aristophanes’ F 71; ditto for MÜLLER FÄIG U, p. 348 F 
7 (see the Latin translation in particular). The way in which Jacopy has edited the 
passus under discussion for Theopompos (cf. FGrAist 115 F 155: only the two sentenc- 
es about Archinos are quoted there) suggests that he, too, held the same view. 

115 On this issue, cf. infra, p. 159 + ἡ. 131. 

116 HesvcH. Auzx. Lex. Σ 150 p. 8 Scumipr IV s.v. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμος (...) [Ἔστι δὲ καὶ 
ἑτέρα ἱστορία, δι᾽ ἣν πολυγράμματον ἔφη δῆμον’ ἐπειδὴ Ἑλλήνων Σάμιοι πολυγράμματοι 
ἐγένοντο πρῶτοι καὶ χρησάμενοι καὶ δι(ο)δόντες εἰς τοὺς ἄλλους Ἕλληνας τὴν διὰ τῶν κὃ 
στοιχείων χρῆσιν. 
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scholium it is reported on the authority of Ephoros that Kallistratos of 
Samos passed the new system of writing on to the Peloponnesians and 
imparted it to the Athenians in the archonship of Eukleides!!”. If 
anything, this evidence indisputably attests to the existence, in antig- 
uity, of a tradition—probably a local Samian one!!®—which accord- 
ed to the inhabitants of the Ionian island (continuously in the fore- 
front of Greek ciilization from the Archaic Period onward) a crucial 
part in the introduction of the Ionic alphabet into the Greek world. 

Having said this, it appears upon close investigation that A.’s ver- 
sion does stand apart from the two parallels which, in turn, are clearly 
compatible with each other. On the one hand, there is the story that 
the Samians borrowed the alphabet from another source—through 
Ephoros’ F 105 we know that he, like Herodotos, traced it back to the 
Phoenicians—and spread it across the Greek mainland; in this con- 
nection Ephoros specifically mentions the name of one Kallistratos. 
On the other hand, there is A.’s account, which also refers to a 
Kallistratos of Samos, but which is marked by two key differences: the 
said Kallistratos is put forward as the actual inventor of the new 
system of writing, while another person is credited with the dissemi- 
nation thereof in Attica!!®. Correspondingly it is a reasonable conjec- 
ture that we have before us both the original, blatantly unhistorical 
and overtly patriotic form of the tradition and the re-adjusted one 
which at least respects the established historical facts. 

In the light of the foregoing a glimpse can be caught of A.’s histor- 
ical notions as well as of his method as a researcher and an author. It 
appears, firstly, that A. did not postulate a mythological inventor of 
the Greek alphabet but, in the Herodotean vein, adopted a historical 
theory!?°. Secondly, it can again be observed that A. had a clear 


117 ScnorL. Hom. Il. 7 185: Καλλίστρατος δὲ Σάμιος ἐπὶ τῶν Πελοποννησιακῶν μετή- 
νεγκε τὴν γραμματικὴν καὶ παρέδωκεν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Εὐκλείδου, ὥς φησιν 
Ἔφορος (70 F 106). For a discussion of Ephoros’ views on the origin of the Greck 
alphabet, see ScHepens (1987: 318-319). 

118 The island had, from early on (fifth century 2.c.), a rich tradition of local 
chronicles: sce JaCogy in his introduction to the section on local histories from Samos 
(FGrHist 1ΠΡ, p. 455-456 + n. 11). 

119 On Archinos, the prominent Athenian politician from the second half of the 
fifth century B.C. who proposed to the ekklesia the decree about the official adoption 
of the Ionic instead of the Attic alphabet and who may also have written a short 
treatise on the subject in support of his case (cf. 'THEOPHRASTOS ap. SYRIAN. Comm. ın 
Met. p. 191,29-192,3 Kror; cf. T 681 FORTENBAUGH), see ÜSENER (1870: 590-592); 
Jupeicn (1894: 541); Kırcuner (1901: 169) no. 2526; DeveLm (1989: 200); TRAILL 
(1995: 390-391) no. 213880; MEIER (1996: 1002). 

120 On the ancients’ theories concerning the origin of their alphabet, see the com- 
mentary on F 6, below, p. 159 + n. 131. 
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sense of chronology!?!: he was aware of the archon dates for his 
facts—presumably derived from Hellanikos’ 'Atic—and he made 
sure his account was sound by manipulating his evidence accordingly 
(in casu by contriving a personal relationship between Kallistratos and 
Aristophanes which predated the official introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet into Attica!”?). Thirdly and finally, it appears that, these 
positive assets notwithstanding, A.’s Aistorikerqualität cannot be es- 
teemed highly. A comparison with Ephoros makes this especially 
clear. A. was informed of the tradition about the allegedly prominent 
part played by the Samians in the diffusion of the Ionic alphabet and 
reproduced the basic story essentially unaltered, changing it only in 
order to make the archon years fit in with it and to bring it into line 
with the point he intended to develop—and all this even though a 
serious writer like Herodotos (5,58) had already drawn attention to 
the pioneering role of the Phoenicians, and in spite of the fact that a 
late fifth-century date for the invention of the alphabet must have 
struck educated members of the public as dubious in the first half of 
the fourth century 2.c. The difference with Ephoros is telling: the 
Cymaean historian, too, was aware of the ‘Kallistratos’-tradition, but 
at the same time he sought to reconcile this datum with the Herodot- 
ean theory about the Phoenician origin of the Greek script, reducing 
the part of Kallistratos from that of inventor to that of intermediary. 
Of course, it should be stressed that we are groping in the dark about 
any pretensions A. may have made to accuracy or veracity, and 
hence this criticism may be unfair to him; nonetheless, his manipula- 
tion of current evidence cannot be overlooked. 

A final word remains to be said about the short reference to T'heo- 
pompos attached to the A.-F as outlined above!??. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the close link that binds the two quotations. In 
fact the wording of the entire passus conveys the inescapable impres- 
sion that Theopompos’ account was closely similar to that of A., but 
contained further information about the said Archinos who is said to 
have acquainted the Athenians with the Ionic alphabet: the repetition 
of the verb πειθεῖν is particularly significant in this respect, serving as 


121 This is consonant with the conclusion reached in the commentary on F 4, 
above, p. 153. 

122 Maybe A. arrived at this conclusion because an Athenian namesake of the 
Samıan Kallistratos was actually recorded in the documentary sources as the χορηγός 
of the year 427/6 2.C. 

123 Regrettably Ihave not been able to consult Herzog (1912: 27 n. 18), referred to 
by Jacogy in his commentary on 115 F 155 (IIC, p. 380), so 1 am not aware what the 
former has said about the passus under discussion and the place οἵ Theopompos in it. 
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a trait-d’union. Especially in view of the conclusion reached at the end 
ofthe commentary on F 3 concerning the dates of A. and I'heopom- 
pos!?*, one might consequently venture with a degree of caution to 
think that A. was cited by the Chian historian as his main source on 
this particular issue, which he supplemented with information gath- 
ered from elsewhere!?,. 


(6) Apparently Jacoby had slight doubts about identifying the A. 
cited in this passage without ethnic or book-title as A. of Halikarnas- 
505, the fourth-century (B.c.) author of a treatise Συγγένειαι 25, As a 
matter of fact there are sufficient grounds for reconsidering the as- 
cription of the F under discussion and attributing it to A. of Ephesos. 
For one thing, the assumption that the issue of the invention of the 
Ionic alphabet was dealt with in a work on the genealogical relations 
between the Greck tribes and cities, is anything but binding (hence, 
probably, Jacoby’s own reserves). More importantly, it is highly plau- 
sible that F 5 and 6 derive from the same context!?’, and one cannot 
lightly pass over the explicit reference in F 5 to "Avöpwv ἐν Τρίποδι 
which is, moreover, coupled with a detailed quotation!?®. The confi- 
dence thus inspired receives a further boost in the light of the hypoth- 
esis, defended above, that the general title of A.’s work need not be 
restricted to the legend of the Agon of the Seven Sages, but might 
indicate a work conceived in celebration of the great cultural heroes 
of the Hellenic world!?®. As an argumentum contra it could be objected 
that A. would then have juxtaposed a mythological and a historical 
theory about the origin ofthe Greek script in one and the same work, 
but this consideration is hardly prohibitive: for all we know, A. may 


have reported several variant stories on the topic, surveying cxamples 
of both kinds of theories!?. 


124 Of. supra, p. 151-152. 

125 Conversely, this conclusion would seem to provide proof positive that Porphy- 
ry’s Hellenistic sources really did have incontestable proof that Andron was older 
than Theopompos and that the latter could easily be accused of having plagiarized 
the former’s miracle-stories about Pythagoras (see the discussion above, p. 151- 
152)—but here, of course, we come dangerously close to begging the question. 

126 He edited the passus as FGrHist 10 F 9, commenting in his introduction to the 
author (FGrHist la, p. 480): “über die zuweisung (sc. to A. of Halikarnassos) der zitate 
ohne distinktiv bestehen kaum zweifel (F 99} 

127 "This was also assumed by MÜLLER (FHG I, p. 348). 

128 Surprisingly Jacoby does not even mention the parallel from the Suda recorded 
here as F 5. 

129 CE. supra, p. 132-133. 

130 It is probably incorrect to suppose that A. would have differentiated between 
the Phoenician and Ionic alphabets, considering the former (invented by King Ak- 
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The origin of the Ionic alphabet was, indeed, a matter of much 
debate among the Grecks themselves and was explained in many 
different ways. Witness the complete passus from which the present 
F is derived (ScHor. Dion. T'HrRAc. p. 182,15-186,4 HıLcArD), the 
designation “Phoenician’ for the letters was all they could agree upon: 
starting from this point—an indication that some vague notion about 
the roots of their alphabet did subsist among the Hellenes—a whole 
gamut of explanations was offered, ranging from the learned and 
informed over the mythological and fabulous to the downright far- 
fetched and contrived (and even outlandish). Roughly speaking two 
distinct movements can be discerned: prior to Herodotos the inven- 
tion of the phonetic system of writing was, as a rule, attributed to 
mythical heroes, while the pater historiae was the first to provide a 
historical theory (still mixed, admittedly, with what nowadays is con- 
sidered legendary material), tracing the Greek alphabet back to a 
Phoenician original'®. 

Obviously the story recapitulated in the F under discussion falls 
into the former category. A full version of the tale has been preserved 
in the Suda-lexicon, where it is recorded on the authority of Skamon 
of Mitylene “in the second book of his work On Inventions”: Aktaion 
(or Aktaios), the legendary first king of Attica, had four daughters and 
no male descendants; when the youngest girl, Phoinike, died young, 
the monarch decided to call the letters he had invented ‘Phoenician’ 


taion and named after his daughter in times immemorial) a primitive precursor of the 
latter (introduced into Samos in the second half of the fifth century B.c.): such a 
distinction has been upheld by some modern scholars who have debated the ancient 
evidence in general on the origin of the Greek script [on this, see Epwarps (1979: 
174-177)], but there is no evidence that the ancients already followed this train of 
thought. 

131 G£, in addition to the scholium on Dionysius Thrax cited above, AıschyL. Prom. 

468-469; HEropor. 5,57-58; Dion. 3,67.1; 5,57.5; 5,74.1; PLm. Nat. hist. 7,192-193. 
For surveys and discussions of the ancient theories, 866, among others, How — WELLS 
(1928?: 26-27); Jacosy in his commentary on 70 F 105-106 (ΠΟ, p. 62-63); LEGRAND 
(1961?: 102 n. 4); Vircınio (1975: 81-84); Accame (1981: 9); BommELAER (1989: 106 
n. 2). 
In modern times the topic has, as a matter of course, attracted much attention. The 
Phoenician origin of the Greek alphabet gocs undisputed nowadays, but the exact 
source of the alphabet, the route by which it reached Greece (was it taken home by 
Greek settlers and merchants visiting Phoenicia itself, or was it developed in some 
arca of Phoenician culture, like Crete?) and the time at which this happened (sugges- 
tions vary between the 12th and the 8th centuries B.c., though even a date circa 1400 
B.C. has been proposed) are still vexed questions; for a recent status quaestionis, see 
Isserrin (1991: 283-291); Amapası Guzzo (1991: 293-311). 
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in her honour!??. Unfortunately our knowledge of the said Skamon of 
Mitylene is poorer still than that of A.; if the fourth-century (B.c.) date 
suggested by Jacoby (on the basis of a tentative identification with the 
homonymous son of Hellanikos of Lesbos) is correct, he would belong 
to roughly the same period as A.!?3. Even so, it is impossible to make 
out who influenced whom, or whether both writers reported the same 
tradition independently. Likewise it is impossible to establish the rela- 
tionship (if ever there was one) between A. and Menekrates of Olyn- 
thos, because the latter is not cited anywhere else in what has come 
down to us of ancient literature! #. 


(7) The available manuscripts for this passage unanimously read ’Av- 
δρότιων, without any further specification. T'he only clue provided for 
the identification of this author is the designation of the Seven Sages 
as σοφισταί: until sometime towards the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. both terms were perfectly interchangeable, while afterwards the 
derogatory connotation which the label “sophist’ had gradually taken 
on since the end of the fifth century gained the upper hand and 
precluded further use thereof in the particular sense of “wise man’!®, 
The terminus ante quem thus obtained means that only one known bear- 
er of the name Androtion qualifies for identification as the author 
referred to by Aristeides, namely, the famous Atthidographer who 
published his local history of Attica circa 340 B.c.'3°. Since the latter, 


132 CE. Suda ® 787 s.v. Φοινικήια γράμματα: (...) Σκάμων δ᾽ ἐν τῇ δευτέραι τῶν Εὑ- 
ρημάτων ἀπὸ Φοινίκης τῆς ᾿Ακταίωνος ὀνομασθῆναι: μυθεύεται δ᾽ οὗτος ἀρσένων παίδων 
ἄπαις γενέσθαι: αὐτῷ θυγατέρας "AyAavpov "Eponv Πάνδροσον τὴν δὲ Φοινίκην ἔτι παρ- 
θένον οὖσαν τελευτῆσαι. διὸ καὶ Φοινικήια τὰ γράμματα τὸν ᾿Ακταίωνα βουλόμενον τιμῆς 
ἀπονεῖμαι τῇ θυγατρί. On Aktaion/Aktaios, see WENTZEL (1893: 1209); TÖPFFER 
(1893: 1212). 

133 δὲς Jacosy (1927: 437). Much less decided about the identity of Skamon: 
MÜLLER (FHG IV, p. 489-491); ϑύβεμιηι, II (1892: 399 n. 314 on p. 400). 

134 Modern scholarship is completely at a loss how to identify this figure: sce, for 
instance, MÜLLER (FAG U, p. 344); ϑύβεμτιει, I (1891: 649 n. 685). Perhaps signifi- 
cantly, he is completely missing from Pauly-Wissowa’s RE. 

135 For designation of (one of) the Seven Sages as σοφισταί, cf. HERoDoT. 1,29.1 (cf. 
also 2,49.1); 4,95.2 (to the extent that Pythagoras counted as a member of the 
collegium), IsoxR. Or. 15, 235; 313; Arıstor. in Et. M. s.v. σοφιστής p. 722,16-17 
GaısFoRD (F 5 Rose = Περὶ φιλοσοφίας F 5 Ross = F 871 Gicon); [DEMmosTH.] Or. 
61,50; ARISTARCHOS ap. Prut. De frat. am. 478b-c, Pıur. De am. mult. 96a; De E 385d- 
e; De Her. mal. 857, TameL. Vita Pyth. 83. For the label σοφιστής applied to Sokrates by 
contemporaries, cf. AsscHin. Or. 1,173 and possibly EuroLis F 388 KasseL -- Austın V. 
On the original—neutral or even positive—denotation of the term ‘sophist’ and the 
subsequent shift in meaning it underwent, see UNTERSTEINER 1 (1961?: xvı-xxım); 
Crassen (1976: 1-4); KERFERD (1981: 24-41). 

136 For the crucial dates in Androtion’s life and career, see JACoBy in his introduc- 
tion to FGrAhist 324 (Ib, p. 87-93; 103 + n. 125); Harpına (1994: 13-25). 
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however, is not known to have dealt with the Seven Sages, Siebelis 
suggested changing the name to”Avöpov, implying that the Ephesian 
author of the Tpinovg must have been meant here by Aristeides. This 
emendation has met with mixed reactions from modern scholarship, 
ranging from circumspect acceptance'?7 to firm rejection!®®, 

As things stand, a quick round-up of all arguments pro and contra 
reveals that no definite conclusion can be reached in this matter. 
I'hree arguments plead in favour of Androtion. Firstly there is his 
fourth-century date. More importantly, the congruence of the manu- 
scripts cannot lightly be dismissed. Closely connected with this second 
point is the observation that textual corruption of Androtion into A. is 
far more plausible than confusion in the reverse direction!®®. The 
emendation of the manuscript text to A. can be supported by two 
considerations: primo, A. can tentatively also be dated to the first half 
of the fourth century B.c., and secundo, it is an established fact that he 
dealt with the Seven Sages in his Tpinovg (cf. F 1-2 of this edition)!*. 

On the other side of the spectrum, arguments have been brought 
forward agamst both hypotheses which ultimately fail to settle the 
matter for good. According to the one camp A. could hardly be 
meant in the passus under discussion since it is difiicult to imagine a 
place for Sokrates in a work dealing with the legend of the Prize for 
Wisdom awarded to the various members of the collegium of Seven 
Wise Men; however, the presence of Sokrates in the 7ripod can easily 
be explained if we drop the notion that the work was devoted exclu- 
sively to the Seven Sages!*!. As for the other camp, a lot has been 
made of the observation that, judging from the extant material, An- 
drotion had no interest whatsoever in the Seven Sages or philoso- 


137 MÜLLER originally edited the F under discussion as one of the Atthidographer’s, 
while approving of Siebelis’ correction into A. in a short note (FG I, p. 375, F 39), 
and subsequently edited the F a second time as F 4 of A. of Ephesos (FIG IL, p. 347). 
Likewise, JacoBy edited the F under the heading “Zweifelhaftes und Gefälschtes” as 
F 69 of Androtion (FGrHist 324), commenting (IIIb, p. 170-171) that Siebelis’ sugges- 
tion is “rather obvious” and adding that Androtion’s “interest in the history of 
philosophy seems to have been inconsiderable.” Unfortunately HarnınG (1994) does 
not express a view on this point in his recent monograph; on the other hand, the fact 
that philosophical issues do not come up for consideration in this study is in accor- 
dance with Jacoby’s analysis. 

138 Thus Diers - Kranz II (1952°: 252). 

139 "This is the view of Jacogy in his commentary on 324 F 45 (Ib, p. 153 Ὁ n. 1: 
“the alteration of "Avöpov to ᾿Ανδροτίων is slight”) and F 69 (IIIb, p. 171 + n. 3). 

140 "The latter point was decisive for MÜLLER (FHG I, p. 375 F 39) in his endorse- 
ment of Siebelis’ conjecture. 

141 On which, cf. supra, introduction, p. 132-133. 
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phy!**. However, true as this may be!*, it hardly counts as a conclu- 
sive element against the reading of the manuscripts: it would be 
methodologically unsound to exclude, on the basis of a mere 68 gen- 
uine F remaining from a work originally comprising eight books, the 
possibility that in some lost part of his Attis Androtion did mention 
the Seven ‘Sophists’ after all, no matter in how unlikely a context. 

As already indicated above, the case cannot be decided conclusive- 
ly either way. Especially in view of the manuscripts’ unanimity and 
the unlikely nature οἵ a textual alteration of A. to Androtion, it would 
nevertheless seem preferable to accept the reading of the manuscripts 
and to attrıbute the F under discussion to Androtion of Athens, the 
Atthidographer. 


Jan BoLLANsEE 


142 See the references cited above, p. 161 n. 137, to which may be added Jacogv in 
his introduction to FGrAhist 324 (II b,l p. 101 +n. 111). 

143 "There is, for example, one F dealing with Solon (FGrHist 324 F 34) in the 
context of Athenian constitutional history, where Solon is considered as a lawgiver, 
not as one of the Seven Sages. 
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1006. Eudoxos of Knidos 
(° c. 390 B.0.-7 c. 337 B.c.) 


1 1 (Gismeer p. 63 = F 371 LaAssEerRe) Dioc. LAERT. 1,29-30: (29) Εὔδοξος δ᾽ 
ὁ Κνίδιος καὶ Εὐάνθης ὁ Μιλήσιός (FGrAist IV A2 1018) φασι τῶν Κροίσου 
τινὰ φίλων λαβεῖν παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως ποτήριον χρυσοῦν, ὅπως δῷ τῷ 
σοφωτάτῳ τῶν Ἑλλήνων᾽ τὸν δὲ δοῦναι Θαλῇ. (30) Καὶ περιελθεῖν εἰς Χίλωνα, 

5 ὃνπυνθάνεσθαι τοῦ Πυθίου τίς αὑτοῦ σοφώτερος. Καὶ τὸν ἀνειπεῖν Μύσωνα, 
- περὶ οὗ λέξομεν (sc. Dioc. Laert. 1,106) τοῦτον οἱ περὶ Εὔδοξον ἀντὶ 
Κλεοβούλου τιθέασι, Πλάτων (Prot. 3434) δ᾽ ἀντὶ Περιάνδρου. 


3 ἀνειπεῖν : ἀνελεῖν Richards 
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1006. Eudoxos of Knidos 
(° c. 390 Β.α.- c. 337 B.c.) 


F 


1 Eudoxos of Knidos and Euanthes of Miletos state that one of Kroisos’ 
friends received a golden drinking-cup from the king who instructed him to 
give it to the wisest ofthe Grecks, and that he handed it to Thales. Then, so 
our sources continue, the cup went round and came to Chilon, who inquired 
from Apollo if anyone were wiser than he; the god replied ‘Myson’—about 
whom we will speak below; Eudoxos and the writers following him place this 
man (sc. in the collegium) instead of Kleobulos, Platon substitutes him for Perian- 
dros. 
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1006. Eudoxos of Knidos 
(° c. 390 Β.α.- c. 337 B.C.) 


Introduction 


Modern scholarship is almost unanimous in accepting that the fa- 
mous fourth-century mathematician, astronomer, geographer and all- 
round philosopher Eudoxos of Knidos! is meant in this passage, 
culled from Diogenes Laertios’ discussion of the various traditions 
regarding the prize for wisdom awarded to the Seven Sages (1,27-33). 
While the particulars are still a matter of debate, it is also agreed that 
E. did not devote a separate monograph to the subject, but touched 
upon it in his Γῆς περίοδος; more specifically it is assumed that the 
present F derives from a digression elicited by the discussion of a 
place connected with the Sages?. The proverbial exception to the rule 
is provided by Fehling, whose hypercritical views on early ((.6. pre- 
Platonic and ante-Callimachean) traditions regarding the collegum of 
seven wise men and the Agon held among them are matched only by 
his equally excessive scepticism regarding Herodotos’ acknowledge- 
ment of his sources’. A full discussion of Fehling’s theory, which rests 
in part on the outdated view that Diogenes systematically invented 
references to his earliest (fifth- and fourth-century) ‘sources’, can be 
found in the preliminary remarks to the present section on fourth- 
century writers dealing with the Seven Sages. Suffice it here to say, 


! On this important figure see, most recently, TRAMPEDACH (1994: 57-61), who 
will lead the interested reader to the older literature; special mention may neverthe- 
less be made of LAssERRE (1966), who collected the ancient testimonia regarding and 
the fragments of E. A new edition of the geographical F will be included in the 
forthcoming edition of FGrHist V, which is currently being prepared by a working 
group of the Ernst-Kirsten-Gesellschaft [see the ‘Arbeitsvorhaben’ in Gnomon 66 
(1994), p. 192]. In addition to Gisinger and Lasserre, whose views will be discussed 
below, Kuiper (1916: 419-420), Barkowskı (1923: 2245, 2251), Hıcs Π (1931?: 701) 
and JAcopy in the commentary on 491-492 F 16-18 ΠΡ, p. 408 n. 45 ἃ 49)—to 
name but these four—also assumed that the famous E. is meant here. 

? While GisimGer (1921: 63) attributed the F to the third book of the work (the 
Lydiaka), starting from the legends connecting King Kroisos with the Seven Sages, 
LassERRE (1966: 266-267) was more cautious, listing the F among the quotations “aus 
unbestimmten Büchern”; he hesitated between the descriptions of either Miletos 
(Ihales’ home town) or Chen (where Myson’s cradle supposedly stood), at the same 
time ruling out the possibility that the excursus was in any way linked to Delphi (about 
which, cf. infra, p. 176 + n. 21). 

3 See Fenume (1985: 29-37). For this scholar’s opinion on Herodotos’ source 
citations, and harsh critique thereof, see the references given above, in the Preliminary 
observations, p. 114 n. 7, and on p.130. 

* ΘΕ supra, p. 112-119. 
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firstly, that there is no reason to doubt the Laertian’s veracity in the 
light of the conclusions reached by Mejer’ in regard to his Hellenistic 
background; secondly, that E. could, indeed, have elaborated upon 
the Seven Sages in an excursus in his Description of the World—a convinc- 
ing parallel for which is furnished by the case of Leandrfi)os of Mile- 
tos (late fourth or early third century Β.6.), whose local history of his 
home town (Μιλησιακά) apparently contained a full treatment of the 
Seven Sages°. 

The latter assumption would seem to render the inclusion of this 
E.-F in the present fascicle highly problematic, but two grounds can 
be adduced to justify its treatment here. First and foremost the passus 
deals with a theme which would continue to feature prominently in 
later (fourth-century and Hellenistic) literature, not least in biograph- 
ical treatises (cf. Περὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν by Hermippos of Smyrna— 
FGrHhst IV A3, 1026 F 9-20) and in works Περὶ βίων (see Dikaiarchos 
F 30-32 WEHRLI I and possibly Klearchos of Soloi F 70 WEHRLI IM. 
An additional point is that, together with the remaining F of Andron 
of Ephesos’ Tpinovg (1005 F 2a), this is one of the oldest literary 
testimonies for the Agon-tradition still extant. 


5 See MEJErR (1978). 

6 Sce FGrHist 491-492 F 16-18 (“Reste einer ausführlichen behandlung der Sie- 

ben Weisen”); we know that Leandr(i)os’ discussion of the Seven Sages (and his 
Μιλησιακά in general) served as a source to both KArımacnHos (F 191,32-77 PFEIFFER 
I) and his pupil Hermıppos (FGrAist 1026 F 10 and 12 with commentary). Similarly 
Phanodikos of Delos might have discussed the legend of the ἀγὼν σοφίας in his 
Δηλιακά: cf. FGrHist 397 F 4 with Jacoby’s remarks in the introduction to Phanodikos 
and in the commentary on the F (#GrAhist IIIb, p. 208-209 and 209-210). 
For a very long time, modern scholarship tended to identify an author by the rare 
name of Leandr(i)os, who is quoted several times in ancient literature (FGrAist 492 F 
10-19), with the fourth-century-B.c. writer Maiandrios of Miletos, whose name and 
local history of his home town are attested by epigraphical evidence (cf. FGrHist 491 
F 1). Wenper (1935: 356-360) tried to set the record straight and argued that the said 
Leandrios had an identity of his own, and attempted furthermore to identify him as 
a contemporary of Kallimachos on the basis of a textual emendation. While other 
scholars had no difficulty in endorsing Wendel’s arguments—see, among others, VON 
DER Münrr (1942: 95) and PrEırrer I (1965°: 96 ad F 88)—, nonetheless Jacogy in 
his commentary on FGrHist 491-492 (ΠΡ, p. 404-405) was not at all charmed by 
Wendel’s effort and expressed a very harsh (but fair) judgement on the proposed 
synchronisation with Kallimachos. However he, too, had to admit that it is rather 
problematic simply to equate the two names, a fact which he acknowledged by 
granting a separate number to both authors while printing their respective F with 
continuous numcration; if they really were two different persons, he finally agreed to 
place them in one and the same generation c. 330-300. 
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Commentary 


(1) The delimitation of the F poses no problem: the text to be as- 
cribed to E. (and Euanthes) coincides with the information contained 
in the indirect speech (right up to Μύσωνα), augmented with the 
additional detail given in the subsequent parenthesis. The continua- 
tion in direct speech immediately following the printed text? obvious- 
Iy belongs to a different author, who can, in all probability, be iden- 
tified as Diogenes Laertios himself: he clearly anticipates (in a rather 
clumsy way) the discussion of the same topic further on in the first 
book at $ 106, where a cross-reference is made to the passus under 
discussion. 


Two important aspects of the general tradition regarding the Seven 
Sages come up for discussion here: first and foremost the F focuses on 
the prize for wisdom connected with an Agon established to designate 
the wisest of all mankind, and secondly there is a note on the compo- 
sition of the collegium. 


In its most common form the story regarding the Agon of the Seven 
Sages involves a bronze or gold tripod which is found under miracu- 
lous circumstances, somehow appears to be reserved for τῷ σοφωτάτῳ, 
then gets passed around among the Seven Sages and finally ends up 
at a sanctuary of Apollo®. Even from this basic structure (which, 
judging from the existing evidence, could be fleshed out ad libitum) 
E.’s story differs in a remarkable way: the tripod is replaced by a gold 
wine-cup, the object is not discovered under extraordinary circum- 
stances, but is sent out with a specific dedication by King Kroisos of 
Lydia, and one Myson is the final recipient through the mediation of 
Apollo. While singularly different from the best-known version of the 
legend, this account is not wholly unique: parallels (again, with nota- 
ble variations as to the individual details) can be found in the frag- 
mentary remains of the Hellenistic poets Phoinix of Kolophon and 


7 G£. Dıoc. LAerT. 1,30: Περὶ αὐτοῦ (sc. Μύσωνος) δὴ τάδε ἀνεῖλεν ὁ Πύθιος: 
Οἰταῖόν τινα φημὶ Μύσων᾽ ἐνὶ Χηνὶ γενέσθαι 
σοῦ μᾶλλον πραπίδεσσιν ἀρηρότα πευκαλίμῃσιν. 

Ὃ δ' ἐρωτήσας ἦν ᾿Ανάχαρσις. 

® For a survey (with all relevant references to the ancient authorities) and discus- 
sion of the various traditions such as they are preserved in extant ancient literature, 
8566 Wurr (1897: 173-216); Kuiper (1916: 414-420); Barkowskı (1923: 2248-2251); 
WiersmA (1934: 150-154); FenLing (1985: 25-39). Let it once again be noted that the 
latter’s conclusions should be approached with due caution (see the Preliminary obser- 
vations made above, p. 112-119). 
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Kallimachos, as well as of the prose writers Leandrios of Miletos (who 
was cited by Kallimachos as his source) and Klearchos of Soloi”. 
Actually modern scholarship is inclined to posit the chronological 
primacy of this particular branch of the tradition, featuring a ποτήριον 
instead of a τρίπους and a human rather than a divine dedicator of 
the prize of wisdom!". In keeping with this assumption (though by no 
means conclusive proof of the early nature of the story) is the prom- 
inent role played by Kroisos in the proceedings as described by E.: 
from Herodotos onward the Lydian king was portrayed in close con- 
nection with Greek sages, in some cases even hosting the symposium 
which they all attended!!. Regardless of which version of the legend 
preceded which, it is commonly accepted that E., the earliest repre- 
sentative of the rorfprov-branch, did not originate it. Still some schol- 
ars have argued that the Cnidian’s account was a cocktail mix which 
he himself prepared on the basis of ingredients borrowed from carlier 
authors. To be sure, this suggestion cannot lightly be dismissed as 
such. Having said that, however, the conjectures concerning E.’s an- 
tecedents which Wulf and Gisinger formulated are easily refuted!?. 
On the whole, moreover, Lasserre made the better thought-out sug- 


9 For a general testimony on this branch of the tradition, cf. Prur. Sol. 4,8; for 
PHommnix, cf. Aruen. 11,495d (= F 4 p. 234 Power); for KAarLımAacnHos, cf. F 191,32- 
77 PFEIFFER ]; for LEANDR()os, cf. DioG. LAERT. 1,28-29 (= FGrHist 491-492 F 18); 
for KLEARCHOS, cf. DioG. LAERT. 1,30 (= F 70 Wenrui Il). The Kallimachos-F has 
attracted most of the attention of modern scholarship; see, among others, KUIPER 
(1916: 419-429); Dawson (1950: 23-24); Feng (1985: 22-24). 

10 So WirrsmaA (1934: 152), followed by Fenume (1985: 22 + n. 26, 25-27). 

II ΟΕ, for instance, Hrropor. 1,27; 29-33; Epmoros ap. DıoG. LAErT. 1,40 (= 
FGrHist 70 F 181; cf. also Dıop. 9,2; 25-28; Dıoc. LAerr. 1,67; 81; 99; 105); PLur. 
Sol. 27-28. 

!2 Indeed, the proposals of GisinGer (1921: 64), based on suggestions made earlier 
by Wurr (1897: 185-186 n. 1; 200), do not stand up to close scrutiny. Firstly, it is not 
possible to combine the story as told by E. with the version of Leandr(i)os of Miletos, 
because the latter differs on a number of characteristic points. T'he idea that the 
unnamed friend of Kroisos in the present F can be identified as the Arcadian Ba- 
thykles who is featured as the dedicator of a gold cup in Leandr(os’ F 18 (cf. 
KarzımacHos F 191,32-77 PrEIFFER I)—an idea which was entertained not only by 
the aforementioned scholars, but also by Kuiper (1916: 428-429) —constitutes a very 
tenuous link which is not supported by the ancient evidence: the exact roles played in 
the proceedings by Bathykles and the anonymous φίλος Κροίσου are entirely differ- 
ent. Furthermore, the composition of the collegium of sages in Leandr(i)os’ account 
must have been different from that in E.’s, as the former is said to have excluded 
both Kleobulos and Myson (cf. DıoG. LAERT. 1,41 = FGrHist 492 F 16). These 
discrepancies far outweigh the fact that 'Thales was the first recipient of the prize in 
both E.’s and Leandr{i)os’ reports, for that was nothing but a commonplace in the 
tradition concerning the Agon in general. 

Secondly, E.’s version was erroncously linked to F of Andron of Ephesos and 
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gestion that the rendition found in the present F is based on a literary 
motif which also occurs in early Socratic literature (the most famous 
instance of which being the episode with Chairephon inquiring at the 
Delphic oracle about any man wiser than Sokrates) and may well go 
back to the sophistic era'?. 


In regard to the second point, concerning the group of Sages as 
described by E., we find that he undoubtedly thought of a clearly 
defined closed group of wise men, amongst whom the award was 
passed around (περιελθεῖν). At the same time, Myson does appcar as 
something of an outsider in this context: in no other version of the 
Agon-tradition does any deity serve as a ‘master of ceremonies’ who 
directs the proceedings, for the sages always indicate the next receiver 
themselves. In this respect Lasserre was rightly reminded of the sug- 
gestion made by Gigon (in an altogether different context) to the 
effect that in one form of the tradition regarding the collegium there 
were six generally recognized and famous sages who were comple- 
mented by a seventh, who was acknowledged as the wisest of them all 
precisely because nobody was able to report anything worthwhile 
about him!*. As a matter of fact, the evolution of the Myson-legend, 
to the extent that it can tentatively be reconstructed, goes some way 
toward corroborating what was no more than an assumption on the 
part of Gigon. The designation of Myson as a Sage by Apollo can 
already be traced back to Hipponax (end of the 6th century B.c.), but 
it has been conjectured that the relevant verse—Dioc. LAERT. 1, 107 


Hipponax of Ephesos. The order in which E. placed the sages who were awarded the 
prize for wisdom—T'hales, Chilon and Myson—was doubtless inspired partly by 
Andron “who also put Chilon in second place” (cf. DioG. LAERT. 1,30 = FGrHhist 
1005 F 2a) and partly by Hipponax, the oldest known source for the oracle in which 
Apollo declared Myson to be the wisest of all mankind (cf. Dioc. Laerr. 1,107 =F 
65 DEcant). Andron’s account, however, was radically different from E.’s in at least 
three respects: the context of the Agon (a competition instituted by the citizens of 
Argos, with no mention whatever of Kroisos), the nature of the prize (a tripod instead 
of a drinking-cup) and the number of sages who were awarded the prize (only two— 
the Spartans Aristodemos and Chilon—, while E. must have had in mind a full 
collegium of seven wise men, as will be argued below). As for Hipponax: this point will 
also be touched on in greater detail below (p. 174-175), but it can already be noted 
that Myson’s incorporation into the collegium must have occurred in the time after the 
Ephesian iambographer and prior to the Cnidian polymath, and hence there are no 
grounds for making the latter rely on the former for that point. 

13 See LAssERRE (1966: 267), with reference to Gıcon (1979?: 96-99) for the 
Chairephon-oracle. 

14 See LassErr& (1966: 267), referring to Gıcon (1979?: 198). 
A strikingly similar case to Myson’s is that of Aristodemos, another noble unknown, 
who featured in the constitution of the Seven Sages as presented by ANDRON OF 
EpHesos in his Tpinovg (cf. FGrAist 1005 F 2). 
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= F 65 Decanı: Καὶ Μύσων, ὃν ᾿Ωπόλλων / ἀνεῖπεν ἀνδρῶν σωφρο- 
νέστατον πάντων has nothing to do with a story about the Seven 
Sages, and is derived instead from a different context intended to 
celebrate the simple and happy life of the unassuming and practical 
peasant as that of the paragon of wisdom"°. Still, it remains an indis- 
putable fact that at least in the fourth century B.C. Myson was effec- 
tively regarded as a member of the venerable collegium: the occurrence 
of his name in the list given in Plato’s Protagoras (343a) bears witness to 
that. Now, it is not hard to see how the original story about the 
simple, unassuming pcasant Myson (so beautifully portrayed in the 
story told by Diogenes Laertios at 1, 106) would have provided the 
point of departure for his subsequent incorporation into the group in 
the form in which we encounter it here!®. 

In the course of time a standard version of the collegtum of the 
Seven Sages was eventually agreed upon, but especially in the fifth to 
the third centuries B.C. the group’s composition was subject to much 
variation, depending on the considerations (patriotic, philosophical or 
otherwise) that prevailed in any given quarter with an interest in the 
tradition: in Diogenes Laertios®’ Book 1 alone (which contains the 
most comprehensive extant treatment of the issue) no less than twen- 
ty-three names are cited of wise men who at one time or another 
were included in the group!’. As far as E. is concerned, we can only 
be certain that he included Thales, Chilon and Myson and excluded 
the tyrant Kleobulos of Lindos!®. However, taking into consideration 


!5 For this moralizing context of the Hipponax-F, see Herzoc (1922: 149-170), 
whose conclusions gained wide acceptance: they were endorsed, for instance, by 
Wenrti (1931: 42); Prister (1933: 1192-1193); PARKE — WOoRrMELL I (1956: 384-385). 

16 For a detailed treatment of Myson as a member of the Seven Sages, see the 
commentary on F 19 of HERrMIPPoS OF SMYRNA (FGrHist IV A 3, 1026). 

17 'Twenty-one names are given in Dıoc. LAErT. 1,41-42: (in alphabetical order) 
Akusilaos of Argos, Anacharsis the Scythian, Anaxagoras of Klazomenai, Aristodem- 
os of Sparta, Bias of Priene, Chilon of Sparta, Epicharmos of Sicily, Epimenides of 
Crete, Kleobulos of Lindos, Lasos of Hermione, Leophantos of Lebedos or Ephesos, 
Linos of T'hebes, Myson of Chen(ai), Orpheus, Pamphylos, Periandros of Korinthos, 
Pherekydes of Syros, Pittakos of Mytilena, Pythagoras of Samos, Solon of Athens and 
Thhales of Miletos. To these can be added Peisistratos of Athens (cf. τοῦ. LAERT. 
1,13; 108; 122) and the doublet Periandros of Ambrakia (cf. DioG. LAERT. 1,98-99). 
For a full discussion of this point, see, once again, the commentary on HERMIPPOSs’ 
Περὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν, in FGrHist IV A 3 (especially the commentary on F 10). 

18 'Though the F under discussion should not be construed to mean that E. delib- 
erately left out Kleobulos in favour of Myson because he was a tyrant (and the same 
goes for Plato’s alleged ‘'removal’ of Periandros from the collegium): the author may 
simply have followed a pre-existing tradition, from which the Lindian tyrant hap- 
pened to be absent, and he (as well as Plato) may have been credited with fashionable 
anti-tyrannical feelings by later generations. For this, see BarKowskI (1923: 2243); 
Kınpstran (1981: 33-34 + n. 4; 38; 40-42). 
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that Solon, Pittakos and Bias belonged to the fixed core of sages, who 
managed to find their way into all groups!?, their names can safely be 
added to the previous three. T'hat leaves only one place vacant, the 
most likely candidate for which would seem to be Periandros?". 

Trivial these musings are not, for modern scholars have actually 
tried, on the basis of E.’s version of the Agon-legend and of the partic- 
ular configuration of the collegium featured in his work, to draw con- 
clusions about his position vis-a-vis the tradition of the Seven Sages 
and, on a higher level, about his general position as a philosopher. 
T'he main inferences thus drawn are that E. did not display overzeal- 
ous patriotic bias (by omitting Kleobulos from the list, although 
Rhodian Lindos together with Knidos belonged to the ἑξάπολις χώρη 
off and on the south-western shores of Asia Minor) and that he was 
not a blind follower of Plato’s beliefs and opinions (as can be gathered 
from the fact that he did not share the latter’s appraisal of Delphi and 
Delphic wisdom, and from the different composition of his group of 
wise men)?!. The second point is actually consistent with the view, 
recently propounded by Centrone, that the assertion that E. was a 
disciple of Plato is only a later invention, and that the Cnidian rather 
leaned towards the Pythagoreans and the Italian school of philoso- 
phy?. 


The central issue within the context of the present fascicle must be 
the transmission of the F under discussion. Of course the fact that the 
Euanthes of Miletos referred to is utterly obscure—his name is other- 
wise unattested in the whole of classical literature?°—renders the dis- 


19 This conclusion was already reached by DikArarcHos (cf. Dioc. LAErT. 1,41 = 
F 32 WERRLI 1) and the statement is confirmed by the remaining evidence: cf. LESKY 
(1971: 187-188). 

20 Barkowskı (1923: 2245) obviously reached the same conclusion. 

21 See GisinGeEr (1921: 64-65); LAssERRE (1966: 267). The very fact that Delphi is 
absent from E.’s version of the Agon-tradition (no tripod, and the oracle consulted by 
Chilon could just as well be that of Didymaean Apollo) induced Lasserre to rule out 
the possibility that the Cnidian added the excursus on the Seven Sages to his descrip- 
tion of Delphi (cf. supra, p. 170 π. 2). 

22 See CENTRONE (1992: 4215-4216). On the dubious nature of the ancient tradi- 
tion stressing E.’s close relationship and debt to Plato, see also 'TRAMPEDACH (1994: 
58-60). 

3 To be sure, there is an equally little-known EUANTHES OF Samos, who reportedly 
wrote about Solon (cf. Prur. Sol. 11,1-2, cited through the intermediary of HERMIP- 
POS OF SMYRNA = FGrHist IV A 3, 1026 F 15). Now, because of the similarity both of 
the first names and the information they are cited for (in relation to the Seven Sages), 
some scholars have argued that one and the same person must be meant, the differ- 
ent ethnics arising from an error by Plutarch or corruption in the manuscript trans- 
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cussion of the matter problematic: he could have been E.’s source, 
one of the authors who followed the Onidian’s version (οἱ περὶ 
Εὔδοξον)", or a wholly independent author who had come across the 
same tradition as E. via a different path. Still, irrespective of these 
various possibilities and in spite of Mejer’s rehabilitation of Diogenes 
Laertios as a writer with an independent personality, the Laertian is 
unlikely to have found the information about Euanthes directly in the 
latter’s work, and hence it is justifiable to postulate an intermediary 
source at least for the Milesian writer. This leaves two options open: 
either Diogenes found the quotation from Euanthes in the unknown 
“Mittelquelle’ and combined it with a reference of his own invention 
to E.??, or he already found E. and Euanthes quoted together there. 
Unfortunately that is as far as the evidence allows us to proceed on 
firm ground: beyond this point we are left to guesswork. 

All the same one interesting and attractive proposition has been 
made regarding this point: the name of Hermippos of Smyrna has 
been put forward as Diogenes’ source for the entire passus under 
discussion. Admittedly this suggestion was first made at a time when 
nineteenth-century ‘Quellenforschung’ was in its heyday and Dio- 
genes was dismissed as a mindless excerptor who compiled his work 
from one or (at most) a few main sources”®. Nevertheless, good 
grounds can be adduced for upholding it. First of all Hermippos was 
indisputably an important source of information for the Laertian’s 
Lives and Opinions of Eminent Phulosophers (not least in Book 1 on the 
Greek sages, where he is cited by name six times), and we can reason- 
ably assume that the amount of information drawn from the ‘Calli- 
machean’ exceeds the thirty-seven nominatım quotations found in that 


mission; accordingly they have gone on to claim that Euanthes of Miletos was the 
common source underlying both passages. For this identification of the two homo- 
nyms, see MÜLLER FHG ΠῚ p. 2 not.; p. 39 F 11; in addition, see Jacogy (1907: 846); 
WERHRLI Suppl. I (1974: 48). The gratuitous nature of these considerations, however, 
is abundantly clear: since we have no other reference either to a Euanthes of Miletos 
or a Euanthes of Samos, it might just as well be argued that Diogenes made a mistake 
and that the former should be identified as the Euanthes of Samos mentioned by 
Hermippos. T'herefore, it would ultimately seem more advisable not to tamper with 
either of the passages and simply to recognize our ignorance: we could well be 
dealing here with two obscure writers who happened to share a first name and an 
interest in the Seven Sages, but who were two distinct persons after all [as was 
alrcady suggested by Leo (1901: 126)]. 

2: GisinGER (1921: 63-64) took this for granted, although rather gratuitously. 

25 There are three other quotations from E.’s Γῆς περίοδος in DIOGENES (cf. 1,8; 
8,90; 9,83 = F 341; 339; 278 LAssERRE), and it is certainly not impossible that he had 
read (part of) the famous work [on 8,90, see MEJer (1978: 34 + n. 71)]. 

26 See BoHREN (1867: 14), followed by GisinGEr (1921: 63). 
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work?’. Secondly, both Euanthes and E. could well have been cited 
by Hermippos in his Περὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν: on the one hand, the case 
of Euanthes is reminiscent of the acknowledgements of otherwise 
unknown sources abounding in the Callimachean’s F?®; on the other 
hand, we actually know that Hermippos was aware of the work of E. 
and included a short biographical note on the Onidian in his treatise 
On the Seven Sages”. 

Be that as it may, the cumulative aspect of these considerations still 
does not add up to a clear-cut case for the biographer Hermippos as 
Diogenes’ source for the passus under discussion. Indeed, as stated 
above, definite answers cannot be reached in this matter: similar 
hypotheses featuring different writers—be it another Hellenistic biog- 
rapher like Satyros?’, or an unknown antiquarian who wrote compi- 
latory treatises in the vein of Andron of Ephesos’ Tpinovg, Demetrios 
of Phaleron’s Τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν ἀποφθέγματα or Sosiades’ Τῶν ἑπτὰ 
σοφῶν Drodfikan’!—are equally conceivable. At the same time, 
though, it has hopefully been shown that the present F could possibly 
derwe from a biographical work based on the many legends and folk- 
tales circulating in antiquity about the various members of the colle- 
gium of the Seven Sages, and hence that E. can be seen as the earliest 
remaining representative of a given tradition which, among other 
things, furnished later biographical literature with its material. In the 
present state of affairs, this conclusion would seem to warrant the 
inclusion of the F under discussion, originating from a non-biograph- 
ical work, in a collection of F conceived to shed light on the origins of 
biographical writing proper and on important antecedents in the an- 
cient Greek world. 


Jan BoLLANSEE 


27 On Diogenes’ relation to Hermippos, see M£jer (1978: 32-34); see also chapter 
U. c in BoLLansteE (1998). 

28 No less than seven F (out of a total of some eighty-five) contain references to 
wholly obscure authors who have otherwise failed to leave any trace whatever in our 
written sources: on this, see chapter IH.3 in BoLLans£e (1998). 

25 CG£. Dioc. LArrr. 8,88 = FGrHist IV A 3, 1026 F 9. 

30 Who also wrote on the Seven Sages: cf. Dıoc. LAErT. 1,68; 82 (an edition of 
and commentary on Satyros’ F is forthcoming in FGrHist IV A 4, under number 
1033). 

3! For AnDRON OF EPHESOS, 866 the commentary on 1005 in this fascicle; for the 
works of DEMETRIOS and SosIADes, cf. Stop. Ecl. 3,1.172-173 p. 111-128 Hense 1. 
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1007. Euthyphron, son of Herakleides Pontikos 
(2nd half 4th cent. 2.c.) 


T 


(1) Dioc. LAerT. 1,107: Εὐθύφρων δ᾽ ὁ Ἡρακλείδου τοῦ Ποντικοῦ (F 18 
WEHRLI VD) «A. (cf. F 1). 


(1) Dioc. LAerT. 1,106-107: (106) Λέγεται δὴ πρός τινος ᾿Αναχάρσιδος 
πυνθανομένου εἴ τις αὐτοῦ σοφώτερος εἴη, τὴν Πυθίαν εἰπεῖν ἅπερ 
προείρηται ἐν τῷ Θαλοῦ βίῳ ὑπὲρ Χίλωνος (cf. Dioc. LAERT. 1,30): 
Οἰταῖόν τινά φημι Μύσωνα ἐν Χηνὶ γενέσθαι 
σοῦ μᾶλλον πραπίδεσσιν ἀρηρότα πευκαλίμῃσι. 

(...) (107) Ἄλλοι δὲ τὸν χρησμὸν οὕτως ἔχειν φασί “ Ἠτεῖόν τινά φημι" καὶ 
ζητοῦσι τί ἐστιν ὁ Ἠτεῖος. Παρμενίδης μὲν οὖν δῆμον εἶναι Λακωνικῆς, ὅθεν εἶναι 
τὸν Μύσωνα. Σωσικράτης (F 9 GIANNATTASIO ANDRIA; cf. FGräAist IV A4 1041) 8° ἐν 
Διαδοχαῖς, ἀπὸ μὲν πατρὸς Ἠτεῖον εἶναι, ἀπὸ δὲ μητρὸς Xnvea. Εὐθύφρων δ᾽ ὁ 
Ἡρακλείδου τοῦ Ποντικοῦ (F 18 WEHrLı VID), Κρῆτά φησιν εἶναι: Ἠτείαν 
γὰρ πόλιν εἶναι Κρήτης. ᾿Αναξίλαος (FHG II p. 84 sub fine ; FGrHist IV A 7) δ᾽ 
᾿Αρκάδα. 


4 εἰπεῖν οὐρα. : ἀνειπεῖν Casaub. : ἀνελεῖν Richards 13 ᾿Αναξίλαος codd. : ᾿Ανοξιλαίδης coni. 
Schwartz 
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1007. Euthyphron, son of Herakleides Pontikos 
(2nd half 4th cent. B.c.) 


T 


1 Euthyphron, the son of Herakleides Pontikos εἰς. (cf. F 1). 


1 It is reported that when Anacharsis inquired whether there were anyone 
wiser than himself, the Pythian priestess gave the response which has already 
been quoted in the Zife of Thales as her reply to a question by Chilon: 


Myson of Chen in Oita; this is he 
Who for wischeartedness surpasseth thee. 


(...) Others cite the first line of the oracle differently, “Myson [of Chen] the 
Eteian”, and inquire what “the Eteian” means. Parmenides claims that Etis is a 
district in Lakonia to which Myson belonged. Sosikrates in his Successions of Philosophers 
makes him come from Etis on his father’s side and from Chen on his mother’s. Euthy- 
phron, the son of Herakleides Pontikos, states that he was a Oretan, Eteia 
being a city on the island of Crete. Anaxilaos states that he was an Arcadian. 
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1007. Euthyphron, son of Herakleides Pontikos 
(2nd half 4th cent. 2.c.) 


Introduction 


ΠΕ passage under discussion is the only place in the whole of ancient 
literature where mention is made of E. and any literary activity on his 
part!. Since E.’s father Herakleides of Pontos, the famous disciple of 
Plato, lived approximately between c. 380 and 310 8.6.2, it is clear 
that E. mainly lived and worked in the second half of the fourth 
century 8.0. 

E. is cited here by Diogenes Laertios as his source for the Oretan 
origin of the sage Myson, one of several hypotheses that did the 
rounds in antiquity on this issue. Unfortunately the quotation does 
not provide us with the title of E.’s work. We do know that his father 
also wrote on the Seven Sages: two fragments testify to this*. It should 
be noted, however, that there are no indications that Herakleides 
wrote a separate treatise on the collegium of Wise Men: one of the two 
fragments is effectively said to be derived from the work Περὶ ἀρχῆς", 
and no title dealing specifically with the Seven Sages is listed in the 
catalogue of Herakleides’ writings given by Diogenes Laertios (at 
5,86-88 = F 22 WEHRLI VD). As it is the various legends which 


! See Jacogy (1907: 1518). 

? Any doubts about the identification of E.’s father as the famous Platonist can 
safely be scotched in view of the fact that the name of the latter’s father was also 
Euthyphron: cf. DioG. LAERT. 5,86 (= F3 Wenruı VID; 5,91 (= F 14a WenHrLı VID); 
in Suda H 461 s.v.. Ἡρακλείδης (F 2 WenHrLı VII) Herakleides’ father is called Eu- 
phron, but this can easily be corrected into Euthyphron. Hence we can conclude that 
Euthyphron was Herakleides’ eldest son; nothing else is known about Herakleides’ 
family. See WeurLı VI (1969?: 59 on F 1-2); GorrscHark (1980: 2). For a discussion 
of the chronology of Herakleides’ life and his relationship to Plato and Aristotle (and 
their respective schools), see WEHRLı VII (1969: 59-60 on F 1-2,3; 63 on F 14-17); 
GoTTscHALk (1980: 3-6). 

3 Thus he should, for obvious chronological reasons, be distinguished from the 
titular hero of Plato’s carly dialogue on piety entitled Zuthyphro, besides modern 
scholarship tends to identify the latter with Euthyphron of the deme Prospalta in 
Attica, the seer (μάντις) mentioned several times in Prar. Crat. (396d; 399a, ε; 407d; 
409d; 4280): see, for instance, KIRCHNER (1907: 1517); WALkER (1984: 9). 

* ΟΕ Dıoc. LAerr. 1,94 (on Periandros), from the work Περὶ ἀρχῆς (F 144 WEHR- 
τι VID; 1,25 (on Thales), which in the opinion of WenHrLı VI (F 45) was derived 
from the Περὶ βίων but which might just as well be assigned to the Περὶ ἀρχῆς, too 
(especially if ἰδιαστής is interpreted as a synonym for ἰδιώτης and is attributed a 
political sense, “private, without political function”). 

5 See the previous note. 
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circulated on the subject of the Seven Sages in antiquity, pre-emi- 
nently lent themselves to incorporation into various kinds of writings: 
mere collections of (biographical) anecdotes and sayings, but also, for 
example, ethical treatises and books on the various ways of life. Ac- 
cordingly it is impossible to say whether E. wrote a (biographical) 
monograph on the Seven Sages, or simply touched on the subject in 
another work. 


Commentary 
F 


(1) Myson of Chen was undoubtedly associated with the group of the 
Seven Sages in antiquity: his name was not included in what finally 
became the standard composition®, but he was referred to as a mem- 
ber of the venerable group by Plato and Eudoxos of Knidos’, and 
hence writers about the tradition could not neglect him and duly 
continued to record him as one of the ‘variable members”. The 
ancients already noted that the otherwise obscure Myson figured on 
Plato’s list and the Corinthian tyrant Periandros did not; accordingly, 
it was concluded that the Academic had deliberately excluded the 
latter and introduced the former because he was more worthy of the 
title of sage”. A number of modern scholars have taken this to mean 
that Myson was a later (possibly only a fourth-century) addition to the 


6 See the group ofthe Seven Wise Men as given by Stoß. Eel. 3,1.172 p. 111-125 
Hense ], a list which goes back to Demetrios of Phaleron (F 114 Wenruı IV): 
Kleobulos, Solon, Chilon, Thales, Pittakos, Bias and Periandros. Barkowskı (1923: 
2244) enumerates all ancient authors who seem to have followed this particular 
version. 

7 Gf- Par. Prot. 343a (a passage which is quoted in full by Srtepn. Bvz. s.v. Χήν, 
and which is also referred to in Dıoc. LAERT. 1,41; 1,108); Dıos. LAERT. 1,30 = 
Eupoxos ΟΕ Knıpos F 371 LAssERRE = FGrHist 1006 F 1. Already Hipponax (second 
half sixth century B.c.) knew Myson as a sage, witness DıoG. LAERT. 1,107 (= F 65 
DEGAnI); on this passage, see Decanı (1991?: 82) and the commentary on 1006 F 1, 
p- 174-175. 

ὃ (ΟἿ Arısroxenos ap. Dioc. Laerr. 1,108 (= F 130 Wenrrı ΠῚ; Hermippos OF 
SMYRNA ap. DioG. LAERT. 1,42 (= F 10 WeHrLı Suppl. I = FGrAist 1026 F 10); 
HıppogoTos ap. Dıoc. LAerr. 1,42 (= F 6 GiGAnTe; cf. FGrHist IV A 4, 1039); Dion. 
Bibl. 9,7, Paus. 10,24.1; Crem. ArLex. Strom. 1, 14,59.5; DıoG. LAERT. 1,13; THEoD. 
Graee. aff. cur. 5,63. 

9 C£. Dion. Bibl. 9.7; Cem. Arex. Strom. 1, 14,59.5. On this issue, see the forth- 
coming commentary on HErMIPPoS FGrAist IV A 3, 1026 F 11 in fascicle IV A 3. 
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collegium of Seven!". Against this view it has been argued that the few 
stories that were told about Myson point to the archaic period. At 
that time several different versions of the list of seven names must 
have been in circulation!!, and so Myson may, according to a specific 
branch of the tradition, have been an original holder of a place 
among the Seven, who in later times, when the tradition was stream- 
lined, had to yield t0o a more famous name!?. Accordingly, Plato 
might well have given preference to an old list on which Myson did 


and Periandros did not occur!°. 


In spite of his association with the Seven Sages Myson was already a 
thoroughly obscure figure in antiquity, about whom precious little 
information was available, and even the few facts reported about him 
were disputed!*. According to Aristoxenos of Tarentum, the reason 
why Myson remained obscure and why some writers even left him 
out of the group ofthe Seven Wise Men was that he did not originate 
from a city but a village, and an insignificant one at that!?. As a 
matter of fact his birthplace was so obscure that the ancients did not 
even know where he had been born. To be sure, Myson is consistent- 
ly mentioned as ὁ Χηνεύς 5, referring to a village Chen (Χήν) or Chen- 
ai (Χῆναι or Xnvat), but the discussion centred on the exact location 
of that village, which is only ever cited in ancient literature in connec- 
tion with Myson. 

We are best informed of the uncertainty surrounding the sage’s 
origin through the full context of the E.-F proper, in which Diogenes 
dwells on the various theories in circulation on the issue. Judging 
from the Laertian’s discussion, the point of departure for the whole 
discussion was the text, or rather, the opening words of the oracle 


0 G£. e.g. Prister (1933: 1192); Dörrıe (1969: 1533); WEHRLI Suppl. I (1974: 53). 

! See the forthcoming commentary on HERMIPPOS OF SmYRNA, FGrHist IV A 3, 

1026 F 10. 

? Compare what ARISTOXENOS OF TARENTUM had to say about this: cf. supra, 
. 185. n. 8. 

Ἶ 3 See Kınpstranp (1981: 33-34 + n. 4; 38; 40-42). Though Plato’s is the earliest 

known list of a group of seven sages, the tradition itself must have been considerably 

older: cf. supra, p. 119 + n. 23. 

* His ‘vita’ in the first book of Diogenes’ work (1,106-108) is by far the shortest 

one in that book, which is a clear indication of his obscurity. On Myson, see PFISTER 

(1933: 1192-1194); DörrıE (1969: 1533). 

5 Cf. once again the reference made above, p. 185 n. 8. 

6 In addition to the references in the following footnotes, cf. Prar. Prot. 343a; 

Musonios ap. Stoß. Ecl. 4,15.18 p. 381-382 Hense U; Max. Tyr. 25, 1; Suda M 1480 

5.0. Μύσωνα τὸν Χηνέα. 
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given by Apollo in reply to the question of Anacharsis as to whether 
there was anyone wiser than himself. These words were variously 
given as Οἰταῖόν τινα φημὶ Μύσων᾽ ἐνὶ Xnvi (“I say Myson the Oetaean 
of Chen is”) or Ἠτεῖόν τινα φημὶ Μύσων᾽ ἐνὶ Xnvi (“I say Myson the 
Eteian of Chen is”), the former version obviously being the original 
(and in all likelihood historically correct), and the latter being a clear 
example of an invention intended to make sense of a piece of infor- 
mation not understood (because little-known). Accordingly, Myson 
was said to be an inhabitant either of Chen in Oite, that 15, in the 
central part ofthe mountain range due south of the valley ofthe river 
Spercheios in central Greece (south of Thessaly, west of Malis)!’; or 
of Chen in Etis, the latter being a district in Lakonia!®; or of Eteia, a 


17 Gf: Dion. Bibl. 9,6-7; Paus. 10,24.1. The Οἰταῖοι were already known to HERO- 
DoTos (7,217); see Lenk (1937: 2294-2299); Kırsten (1937a: 2299); Kırsten (19376: 
2294-2299), MEvER (1972: 265-266). On the synonymous ethnics Οἰταῖος and 
Οἰταιεύς, sce also DITTENBERGER (1906: 174). 

18 "This localization is also given by Stern. Bvz. 5.0. Xtv' πόλις τῆς Λακωνικῆς. Ὃ 
πολίτης Χηνιεύς: οὕτω γὰρ Μύσων τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν κριθέντων εἷς Χηνιεὺς ἐχρημάτιζεν; in 
addition, cf. STEPH. ΒΥΖ. 5.0. Hug: δῆμος Λακωνικῆς καὶ τῆς Κρήτης πόλις: ὅθεν ἦν Μύσων 
εἷς τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν χρηματίζων Ἠτεῖος, οὗ μέμνηται Πλάτων ἐν τῷ Πρωταγόρᾳ Χηνέα 
τοῦτον εἰπών. Paus. 3,22.11 mentions that Ἦτις ἴῃ Lakonia was founded by Aeneas on 
his way to Italy and named after his daughter Ἤτιάς (cf. also Paus. 8,12.8). ARISTOX- 
ENOS OF TARENTUM ap. DioG. LAERT. 1,108 (= F 130 Werrı II) may seem to be 
referring to this Laconian tradition (he relates an anecdote about Myson “who was 
spotted in Sparta”), but then again, the place where an anecdote is located does not 
necessarily hint at the protagonist’s origin. On Etis in Lakonia, see PrLıppson (1907: 
718); Lierorp (1929: 1324). 

Incidentally, the Parmenides on whose authority Diogenes records this particular 
version of Myson’s birthplace, is an utterly obscure figure: one must be really desper- 
ate to identify him either with the Eleatic philosopher [admittedly Long II (1964: 
590) does list the passage under discussion among the references to the latter, but he 
does not comment on this; the F is duly omitted from every available Parmenides- 
edition] or with the only other known namesake, a rhetorician who wrote a treatise 
on his art (cf. DioG. LAERT. 9,23). Modern scholarship has been remarkably silent 
about this testimony, an attitude exemplified by Prıster’s remark (1933: 1194) that 
“mit dem (...) von Diogenes zitierten Parmenides nichts anzufangen ist.” RÖPER 
(1870: 576) did propose to correct the name into Παρμενίσκος, the Alexandrian 
grammarian [2nd-Ist cent. B.c.; see WEnDEL (1949: 1570-1572) and SusemiHuL II 
(1892: 162-164)] who is quoted in the scholia on Homer and Euripides, by Stephanos 
of Byzantion and in astronomical treatises connected with Aratos’ Φαινόμενα, and 
who seems to have had a special interest in topographical questions and geographical 
homonyms. "This emendation is hardly binding, but is interesting nonetheless, the 
more so in view of the fact that Parmeniskos was primarily mined as a source by 
Didymos, whom ΘΤΕΡΗΑΝΟΒ OF ΒΥΖΑΝΤΙΟΝ 5.0. Ἦτις records as having said, in the 
tenth book of his Symposiaka, that Myson was an Ἠτεῖος. 
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town in Crete!?; he was even said to have been an Arcadian?". Finally 
there was a fifth version: Sosikrates of Rhodos obviously attempted to 
reconcile two different strands of tradition, stating that on his father’s 
side Myson was of Chen in Laconian Etis, while his mother originally 
came from Chen in Oite?!. 


Where E. got his information about Myson’s birthplace, and how he 
came to associate the sage with Crete, is anyone’s guess. A Oretan 
town by the name of Eteia is only attested in the passage under 
discussion and in the related passus in Stephanos’ Ethnica??, but still 
modern scholarship is prepared to accept the historicity of the place 
name, which has a clear Bronze Age origin??. Even so, the choice of 
place is odd, for in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. Crete was 
merely a shadow of its former glory, a backwater which seemed to 
play no part in the major achievements of Hellenic civilization**. Nor 
did the island feature prominently in ancient legendry about the Sev- 
en Sages. In fact the only Cretan to be associated with the colleguum 
was the famous wonder-worker Epimenides, who—among other 
things—was known for having spoken disparagingly of his fellow- 


!% For a parallel, see the reference to STEPH. Byz. 5.0. Ἦτις ἰη the previous footnote. 
With regard to this passage it should be noted that the manuscripts read 'Htto; in the 
lectio Meinekü this is changed into Ἦτις. As it is, El. M. s.v. Δαρεῖος (p. 248,34-35 
GAISFORD) contains the following piece of information: Ἦτις, ὄνομα πόλεως" καὶ 
Ἠτεῖος, ὁ πολίτης. Gaisford preferred to read this with ms. V as Ἦλις and Ἠλεῖος, 
referring to Et. M. s.v. Ἠλεῖος on p. 426,32, but he might just as well have referred 
to p. 426,41, where Ἠτιεὺς is written. Casaubon, on the other hand, proposed to 
alter the manuscript text into "Hreia, precisely on the basis of the passus under 
discussion —and indeed Stephanos has most likely derived his information from this 
passage, since he uses the same terms δῆμος Λακωνικῆς and Κρήτης πόλις. 

20 The Anaxilaos cited by Diogenes Laertios for this alternative is another noble 
unknown (see the forthcoming commentary in FGrAist IV A 7), nor is it clear where 
he got his information from. Possibly he had an inkling that Etis was situated on the 
Peloponnese, and subsequently he may have found that primitive and isolated Arka- 
dia was pre-eminently suited for having produced the simple and unknown peasant 
that Myson in tradition was made out to be. 

21 This interpretation of the passus in 1,107 is facilitated by Diogenes’ earlier refer- 
ence to Sosikrates at 1,106: Μύσων Στρύμωνος, ὥς φησι Σωσικράτης (F ὃ GIANNATTASIO 
AnDRIA; cf. FGrAist IV A 5, 1041) "Epuinnov (FGrHist IV A 3, 1026 F 19) παρατιθέ- 
μενος, τὸ γένος Χηνεύς, ἀπὸ κώμης τινὸς Οἰταικῆς ἢ Λακωνικῆς. At any rate it is not 
possible, pace Pfister (1933: 1193), to ascribe to Sosikrates (author of a Κρητικά: 
FGrHist 461 F 1-7) the tradition which traced Myson’s roots back to Eteia on Crete. 

22 CE. supra, p. 187 + n. 18. 

?3 See BÜRCHNER (1907: 706); Ip. (1922: 1814). On the origin of the name ‘Eteia’, 
see Hurcamson (1962: 319); Wirrerts (1965: 34-35). 

21: Thus Wirrerts (1965: 4). 
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islanders, calling them “inveterate liars, bad animals, lazy gluttons””®. 

Finally, it may be observed that Diogenes’ text could give the 
impression that E. did not spcak of the village Chen anymore, but 
only tried to give an explanation for the ethnic Ἠτεῖος, speaking of 
the town Eteia (as opposed to a region such as Oite or Etis, in which 
Chen would have been located). However, since the text ofthe oracle 
which served as the starting-point for the whole discussion, speaks 
clearly of Μύσων᾽ ἐνὶ Xnvi and since the controversy (if Diogenes 
Laertios’ survey of the problem is accurate and complete) never 
touched on the latter detail, it is reasonable to assume that E. kept it 
in his story; possibly he identified Chen as a hamlet of the Cretan 
city, or else he may have thought that Eteia was a city which resulted 
from a synorkısmos involving, among other things, a village by the 
name of Chen?®. 


Jan BOLLANSEE 


25. On Epimenides’ association with the Seven Wise Men, cf. LEANDR(1)os OF MILE- 
Tos ap. DıoG. LAERT. 1,40 (492 F 16), and also Arıstor. Ath. Pol. 1 (where Epime- 
nides is presented as a contemporary of Solon); a full discussion of this topic will be 
given in the forthcoming commentary on HErmippos 1026 F 12 (FGrAhist IV A 3). For 
Epimenides’ famous saying, cf. Sr. Pau, Tit. 1,12 (3 B 1 Dies - Kranz): “Κρῆτες dei 
ψεῦσται, κακὰ θηρία, γαστέρες Apyai.” 

26 Like Laconian Etis, one of three cities which were merged in order to form the 
larger city of Boiai (due west of the Promontory Malea, in the south-eastern corner of 
Lakonia): cf. Paus. 3,22.11 and see OBERHUMMER (1897: 627-628); PuiLıppson (1907: 
718). 
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1008. Hermodoros of Syracuse 
(4th cent. B.c.) 


T 


1 (F 1 Isnarpı PARENTE) ΡΗΠ ΟΡ. Aist. Acad. col. 5,32-33; 6,6-10 p. 181; 184 
GAISER: 
col. 5,32 (...) Πλάτωνος μ[αθη-] 
[τα]ὶ ἤσ[α]ν (...) 
col. 6,6 (...) Ἑρ- 
μ[όϊ]δωρος Συρακόσιος ὁ Kal πε- 
pt α[ὑ]τοῦ (sc. Πλάτωνος) γράψας καὶ τοὺς λό- 
γους εἰς Σικελίαν [μετ|αφέ- 
ρ[ω]ν κτλ. 


2 ( 2, 3 IsvarDI PARENTE = Bausteine 2.la-b DÖRRIE I) a) Cıc. Ad Alt. 
13,2la.l: Dic mihi, placetne tibi primum edere iniussu meo? Hoc ne 
Hermodorus quidem faciebat, is qui Platonis libros solitus est divulgare, ex 
quo “λόγοισιν Ἑρμόδωρος." bb) ΖΕΝΟΒ. 5,6 p. 116 LEUTSCH — SCHNEIDEWIN 
I: Λόγοισιν Ἑρμόδωρος ἐμπορεύεται: ὁ Ἑρμόδωρος ἀκροατὴς γέγονε 
Πλάτωνος καὶ τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ συντεθειμένους λογισμοὺς κομίζων εἰς 
Σικελίαν ἐπώλει. Εἴρηται οὖν διὰ τοῦτο ἡ παροιμία. c) Suda A 661 s.v. 
Λόγοισιν Ἑρμόδωρος ἐμπορεύεται: ὁ Ἑρμόδωρος, ἀκροατὴς γενόμενος 
Πλάτωνι, τοὺς ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ συντεθειμένους λόγους κομίζων εἰς Σικελίαν 
ἐπώλει. 


3 (C#. F 2a-b) a) SimpL. Comm. ἴηι Arıst. Phys. p. 247,30-34 Dies: Ἐπειδὴ 
πολλαχοῦ μέμνηται τοῦ Πλάτωνος ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ὡς τὴν ὕλην μέγα καὶ 
μικρὸν λέγοντος, ἰστέον ὅτι ὁ Πορφύριος ἱστορεῖ τὸν Δερκυλλίδην ἐν τῷ τὰ 
τῆς Πλάτωνος φιλοσοφίας, ἔνθα περὶ ὕλης ποιεῖται τὸν λόγον, Ἑρμοδώρου τοῦ 
Πλάτωνος ἑταίρου λέξιν παραγράφειν ἐκ τῆς Περὶ Πλάτωνος αὐτοῦ 
συγγροφῆς, ἐξ ἧς δηλοῦται ὅτι κτλ. (F 2 follows). b) SımpL. Comm. in Arist. 


9 suppl. Gomperz 14 λόγοισιν VB Gaisfordus : λόγους Schottus 14 γέγονε : ἐγένετο VB 
15 αὐτοῦ VBP Gaisfordus : αὐτῷ Schottus 15 λογισμούς : λόγους VB 16 Εἴρηται οὖν διὰ 
τοῦτο ἡ παροιμία : ὅθεν ἡ παροιμία VB 
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1008. Hermodoros of Syracuse 
(4th cent. B.c.) 


T 


1 The following were pupils of Plato (...) Hermodoros of Syracuse, who 
wrote a work on him (sc. Plato) and who transferred his dialogues to Sicily; 
etc. 


2 a) Tell me: do you take pleasure in editing a work of mine first, even 
before I order you to do so? Not even Hermodoros did that, he who used to 
publish Plato’s books, whence the saying “Hermodoros makes capital out of 
dialogues.” ΒΒ) “Hermodoros makes capital out of dialogues”: after he had 
become a pupil of Plato, he shipped the latter’s dialogues to Sicily and sold 
them. Hence the proverb. c) “Hermodoros makes capital out of dia- 
logues”: after Hermodoros had become a pupil of Plato, he shipped the 
latter’s dialogues to Sicily and sold them. 


3 a) As Aristotle often mentions that Plato called matter the great-and-small, 
it should be known that Porphyry relates that Derkyllides in the eleventh 
book of his Phxlosophy of Plato, where he speaks about matter, quotes a passage 
of Hermodoros, the disciple of Plato, from his book On Plato, from which 
appears that etc. (F 2a follows). bs) (...) was made clear by Hermodoros, the 
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Phys. p. 256,32-33 Diexs: (...) ἐδήλωσεν Ἑρμόδωρος ὁ τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἑταῖρος 
ἐν τῷ Περὶ Πλάτωνος βιβλίῳ τὰ δοκοῦντα τῷ Πλάτωνι ἔν τε τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ 
περὶ τῆς ὕλης γράφων κτλ. (F 2b follows). 


TIEPI ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 
(F 1-2) 


1 (F 4 Isnarnı PARENTE) a) τοῦ. LAERT. 2,106 (= [HesycH. Μπ..] De vır. 
ll. 27 Εὐκλείδης p. 19 FLAcH =—Dörme = II A 5 GIANNANTONT [): Πρὸς 
τοῦτον (sc. Εὐκλείδην; [τὰ 48 Dörmc = II A 5 GIANNANTONT I) φησιν ὁ 
Ἑρμόδωρος ἀφικέσθαι Πλάτωνα καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς φιλοσόφους μετὰ τὴν 
Σωκράτους τελευτήν, δείσαντες τὴν ὠμότητα τῶν τυράννων. b) Dioc. 
Laerr. 3,6 (F 5 ΙΞΒΝΑΒΡῚ PARENTE): Εἶτα γενόμενος ὀκτὼ καὶ εἴκοσιν ἔτη, 
καθά φησιν Ἑρμόδωρος, εἰς Μέγαρα πρὸς Εὐκλείδην [IA 4A Dörme = 
II A 5 GIANNANTONT ἢ) σὺν καὶ ἄλλοις τισὶ Σωκρατικοῖς ὑπεχώρησεν. 


2 (F 7, ὃ IsNARDI PARENTE = Bausteine 2.2a-b DÖRRIE I = Bausten 124.1 
Dörrıe -- ΒΑΙΤῈΒ IV) a) SımpL. Comm. ın Arıst. Phys. Ὁ. 247,30-248,15 Dies: 
Ἐπειδὴ πολλαχοῦ μέμνηται τοῦ Πλάτωνος ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ὡς τὴν ὕλην μέγα 
καὶ μικρὸν λέγοντος, ἰστέον ὅτι ὁ Πορφύριος ἱστορεῖ τὸν Δερκυλλίδην ἐν τῷ 
τὰ τῆς Πλάτωνος φιλοσοφίας, ἔνθα περὶ ὕλης ποιεῖται τὸν λόγον, Ἑρμοδώρου 
τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἑταίρου λέξιν παραγράφειν ἐκ τῆς Περὶ Πλάτωνος αὐτοῦ 
συγγραφῆς, ἐξ ἧς δηλοῦται ὅτι τὴν ὗλην ὁ Πλάτων κατὰ τὸ ἄπειρον καὶ 
ἀόριστον ὑποτιθέμενος ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνων αὐτὴν ἐδήλου τῶν τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον 
ἐπιδεχομένων, ὧν καὶ τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν ἐστιν. Εἰπὼν γὰρ ὅτι “τῶν 
ὄντων τὰ μὲν καθ᾽ αὐτὰ εἶναι λέγειν, ὡς ἄνθρωπον καὶ ἵππον, τὰ 
δὲ πρὸς ἕτερα, καὶ τούτων τὰ μὲν ὡς πρὸς ἐναντία, ὡς ἀγαθὸν 
κακῷ, τὰ δὲ ὡς πρός τι, καὶ τούτων τὰ μὲν ὡς ὡρισμένα, τὰ δὲ 
ὡς ἀόριστα᾽ ἐπάγει: “καὶ τὰ μὲν ὡς μέγα πρὸς μικρὸν λεγόμενα 
πάντα ἔχειν τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον ἔστι «γὰρ» μᾶλλον εἶναι 
μεῖζον καὶ ἔλαττον εἰς ἄπειρον φερόμενα: ὡσαύτως δε καὶ 


50 γάρ omiserunt plures codd. : ὡς τῷ μᾶλλον εἶναι μεῖζον κτλ. suspicatus est Diels 
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disciple of Plato, who in his book On Plato wrote down Plato’s doctrines, 
including that on matter (...) (F 2b follows). 


ON PLATO 
(F 1-2) 


1 a) Hermodoros relates that Plato and the other philosophers came to 
him (sc. Eukleides) after Sokrates’ death, dreading the cruelty of the ty- 
rants. b) Then, at the age of twenty-eight, according to Hermodoros, he 
withdrew to Eukleides in Megara together with certain other disciples of 
Sokrates. 


2 a) As Aristotle often mentions that Plato called matter the great-and-small, 
it should be known that Porphyry relates that Derkyllides in the eleventh 
book of his Phxlosophy of Plato, where he speaks about matter, quotes a passage 
of Hermodoros, the disciple of Plato, from his book On Plato, from which 
appears that Plato admitted matter in the sense of the infinite and indetermi- 
nate, and that he showed with this that it belongs to things which admit of a 
more and less, to which belongs also the great-and-small. First, namely, he 
says: “He (sc. Plato) says that of all existing things certain things 
exist by themselves, such as man and horse, and others with 
relation to other things. Of this latter group some are related to 
a counterpart such as good and bad, and others simply to some- 
thing else. And of these some are limited, others undeter- 
mined.” He (sc. Hermodoros) continues: “And all that is called great 
with relation to small, has a more and less in it. For it is possi- 
ble to be greater and smaller ad infinitum, and in the same way 
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πλατύτερον καὶ στενότερον καὶ βαρύτερον καὶ κουφότερον 
καὶ πάντα τὰ οὕτως λεγόμενα εἰς ἄπειρον οἰσθήσεται. Τὰ δὲ ὡς 
τὸ ἴσον καὶ τὸ μένον καὶ τὸ ἡρμοσμένον λεγόμενα οὐκ ἔχειν 
τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἥτον, τὰ δὲ ἐναντία τούτων ἔχειν. Ἔστι 
γὰρ μᾶλλον ἄνισον ἀνίσου καὶ κινούμενον κινουμένου καὶ 
ἀνάρμοστον ἀναρμόστου, ὥστε αὐτῶν ἀμφοτέρων τῶν συζυγιῶν 
πάντα πλὴν τοῦ ἑνὸς στοιχείου τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἥττον δέδεκται. 
“ὥστε ἄστατον καὶ ἄμορφον καὶ ἄπεριον καὶ οὐκ ὃν τὸ τοιοῦτον 
λέεσθαι κατὰ ἀπόφασιν τοῦ ὄντος. Τῷ τοιούτῳ δὲ οὐ προσήκειν 
οὔτε ἀρχῆς οὔτε οὐσίας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἀκρισίᾳ τινὶ φέρεσθαι. Δηλοῖ 
γὰρ ὡς ὃν τρόπον τὸ αἴτιον κυρίως καὶ διαφέροντι τρόπῳ τὸ 
ποιοῦν ἐστιν, οὕτως καὶ ἀρχή, ἡ δὲ ὕλη οὐκ ἀρχή." Διὸ καὶ τοῖς 
περὶ Πλάτωνα ἐλέγετο μία, ὅτι ἡ ἀρχή. ΒὈ) SmpL. Comm. ın Arıst. Phys. p. 
256,31-257,4 Dies: Ὅτι δὲ ὡς πρώτην αὐτὴν ἀρχὴν οὐκ ἀξιοῖ λέγειν, 
ἐδήλωσεν Ἑρμόδωρος ὁ τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἑταῖρος ἐν τῷ Περὶ Πλάτωνος βιβλίῳ 
τὰ δοκοῦντα τῷ Πλάτωνι ἔν τε τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ περὶ τῆς ὕλης γράφων, ὡς ὁ 
Δερκυλλίδης ἱστόρησε. Τὸ δὲ συμπέρασμα ἐγὼ τῶν εἰρημένων παραθήσομαι: 
“ὥστε ἄστατον καὶ ἄμορφον καὶ ἄπειρον καὶ οὐκ ὃν τὸ τοιοῦτον 
λέγεσθαι, κατὰ ἀπόφασιν τοῦ ὄντος. Τῷ τοιοῦτῳ δὲ οὐ προσήκει 
οὔτε ἀρχῆς οὔτε οὐσίας. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐν ἀκρισίᾳ τινὶ φέρεσθαι, δηλοῖ 
γὰρ ὡς ὃν τρόπον τὸ αἴτιον κυρίως καὶ διαφέρον τρόπῳ τὸ 
ποιοῦν ἐστιν, οὕτω καὶ ἀρχή. Ἡ δὲ ὕλη οὐκ ἀρχή." Ὃ καὶ τοῖς περὶ 
Πλάτωνα ἐλέγετο μία ὅτι εἴη ἀρχή. 


52 βαρύτερον : βαθύτερον a 57 αὐτῶν : τούτων coni. Zeller : αὖ τῶν Heinze (1892 : 38 n. 
1) 58 δέδεκται sic Heinze (1892: 38 n. 1)-Van der Wielen (1941: 115)-Gaiser, Test. Plat. 54a 
: δεδεγμένον codd. et Diels : «κατὰ! πάντα δεδεγμένων corr. Zeller 71 axpıoia : ἀκρασίᾳ a F 
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also broader and narrower, heavier and lighter, and all such 
things will go on ad infinitum. But of things like the equal and 
the permanent and the arranged there is no more and less; of 
their opposites, however, there is. For ‘unequal’ admits of a dif- 
ference of degree, and so does ‘moving’ and ‘unarranged’. Con- 
sequently of both last-mentioned groups of pairs all have ac- 
cepted the more and less, except the principle that is one. 
Hence all these things (sc. that admit of the more and less) must 
be called unstable, formless, unlimited and non-being, because 
being is denied of it. And to such things it neither belongs to 
have a beginning nor to have being, but it is proper to them to 
move to an extent in a state of disorder. For it is clear that, just 
as the efficient cause is the real and specific one of its sort, so is 
the principle as well. And (therefore) matter is not a principle.” 
And hence it was said that for Plato and his pupils there was only one 
principle. 1b) That it (sc. matter) cannot be called a first principle was 
made clear by Hermodoros, the disciple of Plato, who in his book On Plato 
wrote down Plato’s doctrines, including that on matter, as Derkyllides re- 
lates. I will quote the conclusion of what he has said: “Hence all these 
things (sc. that admit of the more and less) must be called unsta- 
ble, formless, unlimited and non-being, because being is denied 
of them. And to such things it neither belongs to have a begin- 
ning nor to have being, but it is proper to them to move to an 
extent in a state of disorder. For it is clear that, just as the 
efficient cause is the real and specific one of its sort, so is the 
principle as well. And (therefore) matter is not a principle.” And 
hence it was said that for Plato and his pupils there was only one principle. 
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1008. Hermodoros of Syracuse 
(4th cent. 8.6.) 


Introduction 


H. of Syracuse, said to have been a pupil of Plato (T' 1-3), presumably 
got in touch with his master in the course of one of the latter’s so- 
jJourns in the Sicilian metropolis. If he left Sıcily at all and followed 
Plato to Athens he apparently did not lose contact with his native 
land: he is said to have sold copies of Plato’s dialogues there, which 
may have carned him a lot of scorn in certain quarters, even within 
the Academy itself, and which in any case made him the butt of an 
abrasive proverb (I 2 with commentary). 

Two works can be attributed with certainty to H.: a monograph 
On Plato (T 1-3) and a treatise On the Mathematical Sciences (Περὶ μαθη- 
μάτων). In the latter, a mere two F of which remain!, he may have 
attempted to write a history of science and to trace back all knowl- 
edge in this field to the head of the Persian Magoi, Zoroaster; at any 
rate H., through the two extant F, reveals himself as one of those 
Academics who had a vivid interest in the figure of Zoroaster and 
who attempted to link the great Persian Magos with Greck history and 
culture?. In addition H. might have written a third work on the 


ΟΕ Dioc. Laer. 1,2 (B la ΒΙΡΕΖ -- Cumont = F 6 ΙΒΝΑΒΡῚ PARENTE), where 
Zoroaster is dated to 5000 years before the Sack of Troy; 1,8 [D 2 ΒΙΡΕΖ — Cumonrt 
= F 6a IsnarDı PARENTE, edited in IsnarDI PARENTE (1987: 292-294)], where a Greck 
(erroneous) etymology is given for Zoroaster’s name. T'he same date for Zoroaster as 
that proposed by Hermodoros is found in Prur. De Is. et Os. 369e (= D 4 ΒΙΡΕΖ — 
Cumonr), but without specific reference to the Platonist. 

? On the presumed contents of Περὶ μαθημάτων, see KRÄMER (1983: 131); IsvarDı 
PARENTE (1982: 438-439). On the first generation of Academics and their interest in 
the lore of the Persian Magot, see JAEGER (1948°: 131-136); Koster (1951); JAEGER 
1955": 133-138); ZELLER -- MonpoL£o II 3.2 (1974: 846-855); CHrousr (1980: 342- 
357); DÖRRIE II (1990: 166-218; 425-505); Kınssey (1995: 183 n. 64; 199-205). 
In connection with the Laertian passage 1,2 IsvArDI PARENTE (1982: 438-439) made 
the at first sight interesting, but ultimately redundant suggestion that H., like Eudox- 
os of Knidos, might have regarded Plato as “Zoroaster redwwus”, which he might in 
turn have translated into a legendary biographical element (probably the Italian 
scholar had in mind the remotely similar case of the divine ancestry—descent from 
Apollo—attributed to Plato by Speusippos: cf. 1009 F 1). "This suggestion seems to 
rest on an erroneous understanding of the commentary by LAssERRE (1966: 254-255) 
on Eudoxos’ F 342, where, pace Isnardi Parente, it is denied that Eudoxos regarded 
Plato as a second Zoroaster. To be sure Isnardi Parente herself immediately under- 
mined her proposal by referring to Spörrı (1957: 215-217), which makes her original 
suggestion even more peculiar. In fact there is no evidence whatever that any mem- 
ber of the Academy regarded Plato as the reincarnation of Zoroaster, and hence 
there is no ground for holding that H. did so either. 


-- 
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relationship between nobility of birth and nobleness of mind: so much 
can possibly be inferred from a passus in the pseudo-Plutarchean trea- 
tise Pro Nobihtate, where an otherwise unspecified H. is cited on the 
topic®. The evidence, however, is not so unequivocal as to warrant 
certain attribution to H. of Syracuse: on the one hand the issue of 
virtue and noble birth was first put on the philosophical agenda by 
the sophists* and was also tackled, among others, by Plato and Aris- 
totle’; on the other hand, the position adopted in the discussion by 
the H. in Pseudo-Plutarch’s text is completely divergent not just from 
that of the sophists, but from that of Plato’s too. Hence the matter of 
authorship has still to be decided®. 


Turning to On Plato, now, the first observation to be made is that the 
work can be inserted in a whole series of writings on Plato (reported- 
ly) composed by the first generation of pupils after him’: Aristotle 
would have authored an encomiastic work (a λόγος ἐγκωμιαστικός) in 
honour of his teacher®; Speusippos, Plato’s nephew and successor as 
scholarch of the Academy, wrote Plato’s Funeral Banquet (Πλάτωνος 
neptöeinvov) which is probably the same as his Encomium of Plato 
(Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον)": Xenokrates, who succeeded Speusippos as 
head of the school, is credited with a work On the Life of Plato (Περὶ τοῦ 
Πλάτωνος βίου); Philippos of Opus, Plato’s personal secretary, wrote 


3 ΘΚ [Prur.] Pro ποῦ. 7 p. 218-220 ΒΕΒΝΑΚΡΑΚΙ5 VII = F 9 IswarDı PARENTE. On 
the Pseudo-Plutarchean treatise, see SAnDBACH (1969: 405-406). 

* ΟΕ, for instance, LvKoPHRoN 83,4 Diers -- Kranz; AnrıpHon 87 B 44 fragm. B 
col. 1,35-2,35 Dies - Kranz; Eur. El. 37-38; 369-376; Phoen. 442: F 22: 53; 59; 95; 
285,11-14 Nauck?. 

5 For Plato, cf. Resp. 3,415b-c; Theaet. 174e-175b; for Aristotle a work entitled 
Περὶ εὐγενείας is explicitly attested: cf. DioG. LAERT. 5,22, as well as F 91-94 Rose, 
F 1-4 Ross and F 68-71 Gicon. In addition, cf. [Prar.] Div. 10 Dioc. LAERT. p. 12- 
13 MurscHmann; Div. 10-11 Gop. Marc. p. 43-44 MUTSCHMANN. 

6 This view is held cautiously by Isnarpı PARENTE (1982: 444), as Narorp (1912: 
861) did before her. Krämer (1983: 121; 131) has no such doubts about the passage 
in question: he categorically assigns the work to H. of Syracuse, and he even gratu- 
itously entitles it Περὶ εὐγενείας. 

7 See Leisesang (1950: 2343); Swirt Rıcınos (1976: 5; 7-8; 204-205); DÖRRIE — 
Bartes III (1993: 235-236). 

8 (ΚΕ Orvmp. Comm. Plat. In Gorg. 41,9 (= F 650 Rose = F 708 Gicon), who 
characterizes the work thus: ἐκτίθεται γὰρ τὸν βίον αὐτοῦ (sc. τοῦ Πλάτωνος) καὶ ὑπερε- 
παινεῖ. In addition Aristotle’s Πλατωνικά may have been devoted exclusively to Pla- 
to’s teachings (cf. PLuT. Adv. Col. 1118c = F 1 Rose = Περὶ φιλοσοφίας F 1 Ross = F 
709 Gicon), but this is uncertain. 

9 C£. Dıoc. Laerr. 3,2; 4,5; Apur. Plat. 1,2 (183-184). For the argument that both 
titles refer to the same work, which presumably was an encomium delivered (or set) 
at the funeral banquet for Plato, sce the commentary on 1009 F 1-2 in the present 
volume. 

10 C£. Simpr. Comm. in Arist. Phys. p. 1165,33-38 Dies; Comm. In Arist. Cael. p. 
12,21-26; p. 87,20-26 HEIBERG (= F 264-266 IsnarDı PARENTE = 1010 F la-c). 
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On Plato (Περὶ Πλάτωνος)" ͵; and, finally, both Erastos and Asklepiades 
collected Memorabilia of Plato (᾿ Απομνημονεύματα Πλάτωνος)! 2. This lit- 
erary activity focused on the figure of Plato is all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that Aristotle (who, admittedly, died in exile) was 
not acclaimed in the same way by the first generations of Peripatetics 
after his death!?. Unfortunately only a mere handful of fragments 
have come down to us from all of those works, which must have 
constituted a veritable treasure-trove for later biographers of Plato 
and which no doubt provided an excellent basis for the development 
of many anecdotes and traditions about him. 


Because a number of the surviving F of those works deal with bio- 
graphical issues, quite a few scholars all too easily apply the epithet 
“biographers of Plato” to the aforementioned writers; H., too, has 
persistently been placed in this category on the basis of F 1!*. This 
label, however, is inaccurate and too one-sided, in three respects. 
Firstly, from their titles alone it is already clear that not all of the 
writings on Plato were strictly biographical: a case in point are the 
compendia of Erastos and Asklepiades, which unquestionably must 
have contained a lot of (fictitious) anecdotal material and sayings. 
Secondly, these literary productions were not straightforward bio- 
graphical accounts: they took the form of eulogies, in which fact was 
mingled with legend’. Thirdly, and most importantly, the few re- 
maining F do not deal merely with biographical elements, but also 
contain doxographical passages in which certain points of Plato’s doc- 
trine are explained at considerable length'!®. Combined with Simpliki- 
os’ explicit comment that H. in his book on Plato wrote about the 
latter’s teachings (T 3: τὰ δοκοῦντα τῷ Πλάτωνι) it should be clear that, 
while these works may have contained a substantial biographical 
component, the latter was supplemented with, or rather, served as an 
introduction to a survey of the most important elements of Plato’s 


OL Suda ® 418 s.v. Φιλόσοφος (= ΡΗΠΊΡΡΟΒ or Opus F 1 p. 115 Tarin = Tl 
LAssSERRE) and the commentary on no. 1011 in the present volume. 

? CA. Ρηπρ. Hist. Acad. col. 6,10-12 (= Erasros T 1 LAssERRE = AsKLEPIADES T 
1 LAssERRE) and see the forthcoming commentary on these works in FGrHist IV F. 
3 This dissimilarity was also noted by Brınk (1940: 913). 

* See, for example, Brınk (1940: 913); ΒΙΡΕΖ (1945: 7); Leisegang (1950: 2343); 
Meran (1965: 1272); Swirt Rıcmos (1976: 63); KrÄmer (1983: 122; 130). 

5 This feature is most clearly present in the F of Speusippos, but cf. also the 
remark by Olympiodoros on the contents of Arıstotle’s λόγος, cited above, p. 199 + 
n. 8. 
6 This goes especially for two passages deriving from H. (F 2a-b in the present 
edition) and for three borrowed from Xenokrates (F 264-266 IsnarDI PARENTE = 
FGrHist 1010 F la-c). 
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philosophical doctrine!’. Accordingly the label “biographer’ reveals 
only half the picture in the case, for instance, of Xenokrates and H.: 
they would seem to have been early predecessors of the likes of 
Apuleius and Diogenes Laertios who, in their works, also combined 
biographical and doxographical information (βίος καὶ ἀρέσκοντο) 
about their subjects!®. Even more interestingly, this would seem to set 
the early writers about Plato apart from (the majority of?) Hellenistic 
biographers in general who—judging by the available evidence— 
seem to have concentrated solely on the biographical aspect of their 


subjects, omitting any discussion of doxographical issues!?. 


In connection with the bad name which H. had earned himself by 
selling Plato’s dialogues (1 2) and in view ofthe fact that F 2 concerns 
points from Plato’s unwritten doctrine, a few scholars have interpret- 
ed the passus in Plato’s Seventh Letter (341b-c), which contains a 
severe denunciation of all those who claim to be able to reproduce 
Plato’s (oral) teachings in writing, as an indictment of H., who not 
only wrote a special monograph on Plato’s life and doctrine, but also 
a treatise On the Mathematical Sciences, which may likewise have includ- 
ed references to Plato’s thought". Interesting though this interpreta- 
tion is, it is nevertheless unlikely because, as has been indicated 
above, H. was not the only Academic to address these points in a 
literary work: if one insists on applying the passage from the Seventh 
Letter to him, one ought to proceed likewise in the case of Speusippos 
and Xenokrates (among others). All in all it is improbable that the 
early literary tradition about Plato was subsequently rejected, in its 
entirety, by the Academy. 


17 This more qualified view of the work of H. is also adopted by Zerzer Ill 
(19225: 389 n. 1); Narorp (1912: 861); Schmipr (1967: 1080-1081); Isnarpı PARENTE 
(1982: 437); DÖRRIE — BArtes III (1993: 235-236). 

18 "This connection was pointed out by DörRIE — Bares III (1993: 235-236), who 
also drew attention to a number of late works which foresook the biographical intro- 
duction and concentrated exclusively on a discussion of Plato’s teachings (for in- 
stance, Περὶ τῆς Πλάτωνος φιλοσοφίας in at least eleven books by Derkyllides, Περὶ τῆς 
Πλάτωνος αἱρέσεως by Galenos of Pergamon, and Περὶ τῶν Πλάτωνι ἀρεσκόντων in 
three books by Albinos). 

19. Τὸ can hardly be coincidence that among the very few F remaining of the early 
writers on Plato there are several purely doxographical quotations, whereas there 
exist a mere handful of such passages in the (relatively) large number of texts that 
have been preserved from Hellenistic biographers such as ANTIGonos OF KARYSTOS 
(FGrHist IV A 2, 1015), HERMIPPoS OF SMYRNA (FGrAist IV A 3, 1026) and SATYRos 
(FGrHist IV A 4, 1033). On the apparant lack of interest of Hellenistic biographers in 
doxographical issues, sec MEJER (1978: 90-93), who erroneously included the carly 
writers on Plato among them and clearly overlooked the two doxographical passages 
of Hermodoros. 

20. So Iswarnı PARENTE (1982: 437-438); DÖRRIE I (1987: 295). 
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A mere two F (spread over a handful of passages) remain of H.’s 
monograph on Plato, only one of which is biographical. Since this is 
not the place to enter into a philosophical discussion on Plato’s theory 
on matter, the interested reader is referred to the specialized litera- 
ture for a commentary on the doxographical F 2?!. With regard to 
the purely biographical part of H.’s work Lasserre?? has on several 
occasions attempted to add to the available texts by making H. an 
important source for Philodemos’ History of the Academy. T'hus Philo- 
demos, it 15 claimed, derived from H.’s On Plato his information re- 
garding Plato’s voyages to Syracuse (col. X/Z), his final night (col. 3/ 
5, after Philippos of Opus), his school (col. Y, again after Philippos) 
and his dialogues (col. 1*-1). Now, it has been rightly stressed that it 
is quite possible that a number of anecdotes on Plato which are not 
attested until later, were nevertheless derived from the first-genera- 
tion writers on the founding father of the Academy”°. Still, Gaiser?* 
has meticulously laid bare the fallacy of Lasserre’s Quellenforschung, 
which is based on Mekler’s outdated edition of P. Herc. 1021. 

Since, moreover, no additional text material can, in the present 
state of affairs, be attributed to H. from the Plato-vita of Diogenes”, 
we have to make do in the present fascicle with H.’s testimony re- 
garding Plato’s stay with Eukleides of Megara. 


Commentary on testimonies and fragments 
T 


(1) This T stems from the list of important pupils of Plato which 
Philodemos has quoted at the end of the section in his Historia Academ- 
icorum devoted to the founder of the Academy?’. Close analysis of the 
catalogue reveals that it is significantly different from the similar lists 


1 See Krämer (1983: 130-131; 148-149), who gives the older bibliography; IsnAr- 
DI PARENTE (1982: 439-444); DÖörRrıE I (1987: 296-302); DörRRıE — BArtes IV (1996: 
485; 524-526). ΠΕ translations of F 2ab were taken (with modifications) from DE 
Vocer (1949: 205-207). 

22. See LAssErRE (1983a: 169-177); In. (1983b: 63-74); Io. (1987: 217-223; 601-605; 
667-680). 

23 So Swırr Rıcıos (1976: 204 n. 12). 

2: See Gaiser (1988: 89-91; 110-115; 439-440; 445). 

?5 MEKLER’s edition (1958?) has been superseded by the excellent new editions, 
replete with extensive explanatory notes, by GAIsER (1988) and Doranpı (1991). 

26 See the commentary on F 1, p. 207-209. 

27 C£. Ρηπορ. Hist. Acad. col. 5,32-6,20 p. 181-186 Gasser. 
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preserved in the works of Diogenes Laertios and Ibn al-Oifti (which, 
in turn, would seem to rest on a common source)”. Gaiser”” has 
provided good grounds for assuming that Philodemos derived his list 
from the Zwes of the Philosophers (Βίοι τῶν φιλοσόφων) by Diokles of 
Magnesia who, for his part, would appear to have taken it from the 
historiographer 'Timaios of Tauromenion. The Sicilian origin of the 
latter might account for the inclusion in Philodemos’ list of the Syra- 
cusan H., who is noticeably absent from the two other aforemen- 
tioned catalogues”". 


(2) For an exact understanding of the charges brought against H. in 
the verse in question the testimony of Cicero (T 2a) is crucial: he 
reproaches Atticus for having surpassed even H. by publishing some 
of his writings which he himself had not yet wanted to make public. 
Accordingly, we may conclude that at least in Cicero’s view H. was 
accused not of having divulged tenets of Plato which the master had 
not yet consented to publish, but of enriching himself by selling the 
works of Plato which had already received official approval by the 
master himself, that is, the dialogues®!. The latter act was already 
highly unbecoming in a disciple of the school which had made no 
secret of its abhorrence of commerce and money-making (the βίος 
χρηματιστικός) and of imparting knowledge for profit?”. 

The origin of the caustic verse has been variously sought in con- 
temporary comic drama®” and in Hellenistic anti-Academic tradi- 
tion®*. As a matter of fact both possibilities are perfectly compatible: 
the catchy phrase could have been thought up by a comic playwright 
and subsequently picked up by later tradition hostile to the Acade- 
my”. At any rate the saying became so famous that it acquired pro- 
verbial status, which ensured its perpetuation well into the Middle 
Ages (cf. T 2b-c, deriving from the Suda and the Corpus paroemiographo- 
rum). 


28 ( Dıoc. LAErrT. 3,46; [ΒΝ AL-Oırrti p. 24,2-8 Lippert. For a comparison of the 
three lists, see GA1sER (1988: 443-444). 

29 Gasser (1988: 110-115; 443-449 passim). 

30 So Gasser (1988: 447). 

31 So also DÖöRrrıE I (1987: 294-295); Gasser (1988: 447). 

32 Sokrates’ dislike of this typically sophistic practice is a recurrent theme in the 
ancient sources (cf., for instance, PLAr. Prot. 313c-314e; 317b; Soph. 223c-224e; Xen. 
Mem. 1,6.11-14; Dıoc. LAeErrT. 2,65; 2,80), and the members of the Academy took 
their cue from him (or, at least, were supposed to do so). 

33 ΟΕ F 269 adesp. Kock III = F 937 KasseL — Austin VII; see Dörrız I (1987: 
294); GaisER (1988: 447). 

3* Thus Iswarpı PARENTE (1982: 437). 

55 This seems to be suggested by DÖRRIE I (1987: 294-295), too. 
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(3a) While it is obvious that Simplikios derived the H.-excerpt from 
Porphyry and that the latter borrowed it from Derkyllides, we have 
every reason to believe that H.’s On Plato was still available to the 
author of the treatise On the Philosophy of Plato, who lived in the first 
century A.D.’®. What happened with the work after that time is any- 
body’s guess, but presumably H. did not make the list of authors 
whose writings were thought worthy of being transferred from papy- 
rus scroll to codex. 


F 


(1) H.’s explicit indication that Plato was 28 ycars old at the time of 
Sokrates’ death suggests that he placed the birth of his master in the 
ycar 428/7 2.c., a date which corresponds to that calculated two 
centuries later by the chronographer Apollodoros of Athens, namely, 
(the first year of) the eighty-eighth Olympiad (428/7-425/4 2.0.)?”. 
More importantly this small piece of information suggests that the 
notice under discussion was part of a larger exposition built up on a 
chronological framework and, hence, that H. gave a survey of several 
events and phases in Plato’s life: this is a strong indication that the 
work On Plato actually contained a biographical exposition on the 
founder of the Academy. 


It is an established fact that approximately ten years lie between 
Sokrates’ death (399 ».c.) and Plato’s Journey to Sicily and southern 
Italy (dated to c. 390-388 B.c.), a period about which Plato himself 
remains completely silent. Hence we are fortunate that his retreat 
(“together with several other ‘Socratics’ ”) to Eukleides of Megara, in 
the aftermath of the tragic death of his dear friend and teacher, is 
vouched for by the excellent authority of Plato’s direct pupil H. Even 
though the latter is the only authority for this particular point”, there 


36 This is also the view of DörrıE — Bartes III (1993: 236). 

37 (ΚΓ Dioc. Laerrt. 3,2 = AporLoporos 244 F 37. On the issue of Plato’s date of 
birth, see GuUTHRIE IV (1975: 10 Ὁ n. 2). 

38 A few other passages also imply or refer to a visit to Eukleides by some pupils of 
Sokrates immediately after the latter’s execution: cf. the Socratic epistles 15, 21 and 
22, as well as Ποῦ. LAERT. 2,62 and Iom. Curys. Laud. 5. Pauli 4,19 Pi&DAGNEL; 
sadly, none of the latter contain a reference to a source. "There may also be a veiled 
reminiscence of the episode in Prar. Ep. 7,329a. 
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is no ground for assuming with Gigon?? that this piece of information 
is suspect and that the withdrawal to Megara was invented, in typical 
ancient biographical fashion*", on the basis of an aspect of Plato’s 
teachings or writings which might lead one to postulate direct disci- 
pleship ofthe latter with Eukleides*!. As Döring?? rightly pointed out, 
the inventions of Plato’s pupils scem to have sprung primarily from 
their intention to glorify their master and turn him into a hero®?, and 
this is hardly the case here. Moreover, Megara was not far removed 
from Athens (some 30-40 km) and Eukleides had, like Plato, been a 
member of the inner Socratic circle, as can be gathered from the fact 
that he, together with his friend Terpsion, had been among those 
present in Sokrates’ final hour**. Hence there is no reason to suppose 
that the visit did not actually take place, and the vast majority of 
modern scholars are prepared to believe it did®. 


39 See Gıcon (1946: 100-101) and In. (1979?: 34; 283-284). Apart from Gigon, 
GiIAnnanTonI IV (1990: 36 + n. 18) is the only other scholar who has rejected the 
historicity of the episode. It should be noted that the Italian scholar gives a wholly 
misleading survey of modern literature on the subject, suggesting that most scholars 
question the accuracy of Hermodoros’ account in its entirety; as will be shown below, 
this suspicion only concerns the motive which is given in the F under discussion for 
the move to Megara, not the fact that some Socratics, including Plato, really did stay 
with Eukleides. 

10 It is well known that a popular method adopted by ancient biographers of 
literary men and philosophers in order to obtain material for their writings, was to 
invent stories and anecdotes on the basis of elements contained in their subjects’ 
written works or known doctrines. On this practice, which will be abundantly illus- 
trated in the forthcoming commentaries on HERMIPPOS OF SMYRNA (FGrHist IV A 3, 
1026 F 64, 66, 83) and Saryros (FGrHist IV A 4, 1033; cf. P.Oxy. 9, 1176 fr. 39 col. 
I; IX; X-XIL; XVL17-29 = F 19 Κυμανιξοκὴ as well as on ÜHAMAILEON OF HERA- 
KLEIA (FGrHist IV B; cf. F 25, 40 Wenruı IX = Ε 24, 40 GIORDANO), see FAIRWEATH- 
ER (1974: 231-242); Lerkowirz (1981 passım); ARRIGHETTI (1987: 139-148). 

#1 As will be argued below (p. 206-207) the F under discussion need not originally 
have been intended to suggest that Plato went to Megara with the express purpose of 
studying under Eukleides. On the other hand, it is theoretically possible (but the 
question is purely academic!) that the episode was invented on the basis of PLAr. Crit. 
53a and Phaed. 99a, where Megara and 'Ihebes are mentioned as possible havens of 
refuge for Sokrates. 

#2 See Dörmg (1972: 76-77). 

#3 "This is most notably the case in the remaining F of Speusippos’ Περίδειπνον (see 
the commentary in the present volume on 1009 F 1-3). 

+ C£. Prar. Phaed. 59b-c; Socr. Ep. 14,8-9 (= Tı A 3a-b Dörme = ITA 4 
GIANNANTONT ]). 

#5 Apart from Gigon and Giannantoni modern scholarship has indeed had no 
difficulty in accepting the historicity of the withdrawal: see, for instance, U. von 
WiILAMOWITZ-MÖLLENDORFF I (1959°: 136); Horrmann (1961: 105-113); CHrousr 
(1957: 191); Dörmg (1972: 76-77), GuTHRIE ΠΠ (1969: 499) and IV (1975: 14); Swırt 
Rıcmos (1976: 63); MuLLer (1985: 96). 
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Having said that, the ground which is adduced in F la (and c) for 
the trip to Megara—“ dreading the tyrants’ cruelty’— has been greet- 
ed with much more scepticism by modern scholarship. 'T'o be sure, it 
has long been clear that the designation “tyrants’ should not be taken 
to be a reference to the regime of the thirty oligarchs, but could well 
apply, from the Socratics’ point of view, to the leaders of the restored 
democracy who had put the revered philosopher to death?°. Howev- 
er, it is hardly credible that even the closest of Sokrates’ followers put 
their lives at risk by staying around in Athens after his execution®”. 
Most likely the motive was invented post factum around the historical 
kernel, namely, the withdrawal to Eukleides: it certainly corresponds 
well with the Academics’ known and open dislike of the democratic 
regime (or, for that matter, of any other then existing form of rule)*# 
and can be seen as a final swipe at those who perpetrated the grave 
injustice of killing Sokrates. Whether H. already thought this up, or 
whether it was added to his story at a later stage in the tradition, we 
do not know, but the former possibility cannot to be ruled out’. 

As to why Plato and some other pupils of Sokrates really left Ath- 
ens for Megara, it should be borne in mind that it must have been a 
relief to the grieving Socratics to be able to escape from Athens, a 
place so full of fond memories, to a neighbouring city where they 
could find like-minded spirits and where they could continue their 
lively philosophical debates in a congenial atmosphere?®. We have no 


46 See ZELLER II.1 (19225: 402 n. 2 on 402-404): “ein τύραννος ist nach grie- 
chischer Anschauung der Einzelne, welcher gesetzwidrig herrscht, eine Regierung, 
wie die der Dreissig, ist keine T'yrannis, sondern, wie sie auch immer genannt wird 
(sc. in the ancient sources), eine Oligarchie (...) ich sche keinen Grund ein, warum 
gewaltthätige Demokraten nicht gerade so gut, wie gewaltthätige Oligarchen, von 
einem Gegner τύραννοι genannt werden konnten.” 

#7 See U. von WILAMOWITZ-MÖLLENDORFF ] (1959?: 136); ZELLER 11.1 (19225: 402 
n. 2 on 403-404); Horrmann (1961: 105-106); Dörme (1972: 76-77). GUTHRIE IV 
(1975: 14) and MuLrer (1985: 96) suspend judgement on this issue, and the only 
scholar to accept that political motives may have prompted the departure from 
Athens is Curousr (1957: 191). 

18. (ΚΕ Prar. Resp. 5,473c-d; Ep. 7,324b-326b. 

Ὁ. Sce ZELLER 1.1 (1922°: 402 n. 2 on 403-404); Dörme (1972: 76). 

That the motivation given for the retreat to Eukleides was something of a stock motif 
might be inferred from the interesting parallel case of Aristotle, who is said to have 
fled from Athens in the final years of his life lest he should suffer Sokrates’ fate (cf. 
ARISTOTLE T' 44A-E; 45A-D Dürıng). 

50 On possible grounds for Plato’s stay in Megara, see Horrmann (1961: 105-113); 
GutHRiE IV (1975: 14). It is conceivable that Plato, who himself was absent during 
Sokrates’ final hours in prison (cf. Phaed. 59b), gathered much of his material for the 
Phaedo during his stay with Eukleides and Terpsion in Megara: see TAyLor (1926: 
176). That Plato and Eukleides [who were age pcers: sce Döring (1972: 73-74)] were 
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sure evidence about about the duration of the sojourn with Eukleides. 
Only a vague clue is provided by the fact that, according to Aristox- 
enos, Plato was actively involved in the foreign campaigns of the 
Athenian army during the Corinthian war: this would mean that he 
had returned to Athens by the outbreak of hostilities in 395 8.6.5}, 


If the reason given in the passus under discussion for Plato’s ‘escape’ 
to Eukleides goes back to H., this would seem to preclude the as- 
sumption, made by Isnardi Parente?, that in its original setting the 
present F was not purely biographical in purport, but touched on the 
history of Plato’s philosophical training as well, by asserting that he 
became a pupil of Eukleides. It is, furthermore, not even an estab- 
lished fact that the latter had already founded his 'Megarian school’ 
by the time of Sokrates’ death; for all we know the impetus for this 
undertaking may have been provided by the very fact that a number 
of fellow-philosophers had gathered around him in his home town>®. 
More importantly, the context in which the present F is quoted by 
Diogenes Laertios—it is embedded in the section of the Plato-vita 
(3,6-7) devoted to the various traditions about study journeys alleged- 
ly undertaken before the establishment of a new philosophical school 
in the Akademeia-symnasium—does not necessarily correspond to that 
in the original work of H. 

We are also unable to connect H.’s name with any of the other 
statements reported by Diogenes concerning the educational trıps of 
Plato°*. Actually the specific reference in two places by the Laertian 
to H. regarding Plato’s stay with Eukleides clearly indicates that his 


well acquainted with one another is commonly accepted: see MuLrer (1985: 96 + n. 
47). It may also be noted that Eukleides and Terpsion still appear together in the 
conversation which serves as the prologue to the Theaetetus (142a-143c). 

5! For Aristoxenos’ report—the only other piece of information we have for the 
ten-year period in Plato’s life between Sokrates’ death and the first Sicilian Journey —, 
cf. Doc. LAeErT. 3,8 (= F 61 Wenrtı I). This passage, admittedly, appears to suffer 
from confusion over campaigns undertaken by Sokrates and Plato, but it is not 
certain that the Tarentine biographer was himself responsible for this, nor does this 
observation suflice to raise doubts about Plato’s involvement in the Corinthian war: 
see Wehrli’s commentary ad loc. (1967?: 67), as well as Brısson (1992: 3644-3645). 

52 IsNARDI PARENTE (1982: 437-438). 

53 "This is also the view of στάνναάντονι IV (1990: 36), against MuLLEr (1985: 96), 

who tends to lend too much weight to Plato’s stay in Megara, considering it as a 
major step in the latter’s development as a thinker and writer. 
No less than three comprehensive collections of testimonia and fragments with com- 
mentary have been published over the last few decades in regard to Eukleides and 
the Megarian School: see Döring (1972); MuLLER (1985); GIANNANTOoNT 1 (1990: 375- 
483) and IV (1990: 33-39; 41-50; 51-60; 61-71). 

51 Pace Hurrman (1993: 5 + ἢ. 4). 
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name was firmly connected with that particular piece of information 
and should not necessarily be combined with any other detail. Besides 
it can easily be demonstrated that the entire passage F 1b has been 
culled from, is a patchwork of several different sources. By introduc- 
ing the H.-quote with εἶτα Diogenes links it closely to the immediate- 
ly preceding statement that after Sokrates’ death Plato attached him- 
self to Kratylos the Heraclitean and Hermogenes a Parmenidean. 
However, since H. obviously situated Plato’s retreat to Eukleides in 
the direct aftermath of Sokrates’ execution?®, it is simply unthinkable 
that he had anything to do with the information (which Diogenes 
reports on no express authority and which may altogether be spuri- 
ous’®) that Plato became a disciple of the said Kratylos and Hermo- 
genes. Accordingly, the seemingly coherent chronological sequence of 
events projected by Diogenes is shattered—but then again, this is not 
the only instance where he has put together different pieces of 
information gathered from various sources in a deplorably clumsy 
way’. 

While H. in his biographical survey indubitably mentioned Plato’s 
first voyage to Sicily’® it is, moreover, anything but certain that he 
was aware of or described journeys by his master to other (mainly 
oriental) parts of the then civilized world. Indeed, scholars are nowa- 
days highly suspicious of this tradition, not least because the earliest 
authority for it is Cicero”, whereas the latter’s contemporary Philo- 
demos, who relied heavily on Hellenistic sources, apparently only 
mentioned the trip to the Pythagoreans in Magna Graecia®®; combined 
with the fact that in ancient biographical tradition on philosophers in 
general, sojourns in Egypt and contacts with the Persian Magor were 
mandatory elements of the curriculum vitae, this could be taken to mean 
that the additional trips (even those to Egypt and Kyrene) belong to 
the realm of myth and are secondary inventions which entered an- 


55 So much can be inferred from the reference (invented or not) to the Socratics’ 
fear of the democratic government, and also from the statement that Plato was 
twenty-eight at the time of the withdrawal to Megara, which coincides with the year 
of Sokrates’ death. 

56 See Brısson (1992: 3639-3640). 

57 On the occurrence of ‘Zitatennesten’ in Diogenes’ work (e.g. 2,38-39; 8,67-74), 
sce MEjEr (1978: 18; 19-22). 

58 As already suggested above (p. 198), they presumably became acquainted in the 
course of the trip. 

59 C£. Cıc. Resp. 1,10.16; Fin. 5,29.87. 

60 CA. Prurop. Hist. Acad. col. X 5-9 p. 165 GaisEr. 
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cient biographical tradition on Plato well after H.’s time®!. Conse- 
quently there are no grounds for attributing any more of the text 
from Diogenes’ section on Plato’s travels (3,6-7) to him. 


Jan BOLLANSEE 
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1009. Speusippos of Athens 
(c. 410/08-339 B.c.) 


T 


1 (F 2 Iswarvı PARENTE = T 1 TArAn) DioG. LAERT. 4,1: Διεδέξατο δ' αὐτὸν 
(sc. τὸν Πλάτωνα) Σπεύσιππος Εὐρυμέδοντος ᾿Αθηναῖος, τῶν μὲν δήμων 
Μυρρινούσιος, υἱὸς δὲ τῆς ἀδελφῆς αὐτοῦ Πωτώνης. Καὶ ἐσχολάρχησεν ἔτη 
ὀκτώ, ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῆς ὀγδόης καὶ ἑκατοστῆς Ὀλυμπιάδος. 


2 (I a.l Lang = Ε 2 IsnarDı PARENTE = T 1 Tarän) Dioc. LAERT. 4,4-5: 
Καταλέλοιπε δὲ (sc. ὁ Σπεύσιππος) πάμπλειστα ὑπομνήματα καὶ διαλόγους 
πλείονος, ἐν οἷς καὶ (...), Περὶ φιλοσοφίας α (...), Φιλόσοφος a (...), Πρὸς 
Γρύλλον a, (5) (...) Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον (...). 


3a (F 153 IswarDı PARENTE) P. Herc. 164, F 12 p. 178 Doranpı: [ὁ 
Κυζικηνὸς | Τιμό]λαος, Kaddıyevnls, | ᾿Αθ]ηναῖος Τ[ι]μόλαος, | [ὡς] Ev τῶι 
[Περι]δείπνωι | [Πλάτωνος ἱ]στορεῖ Σπεύ |[σιππος, ᾿Αρχύ]τας Ταραν ] [τῖνος, 
(...). 3b (F 1 ΙΞΝΑΒΡῚ PARENTE = no. 1 T 2 LaAsserRre) P. Herc. 1021, col. 
νι, 1. 164-15 p. 135 Doranoı:' !a[ö Κυζικη]νὸς Τιμόλα | ?Rog, Καλλι | γέ | tavng, 
[3 Αθη] ναῖος [7 Τιμό  λᾳς, oög [ἐν τῶι |1%TIepı| 1a$einvoı 
| 1 [Πλά]τῳνος],΄ ᾿Αρχύτας | “Ταραν[τῖνος, (...). ὃς P. Herc. 1005, F 
111 p. 166 Ancerı “ [ ] τὸ περ]ὶ [Σωκράτους | τοῦ ᾿Αρ]ιστίππου (F IV A 
147 GIANNANToNI) [κ] αἱ LZnev|[oinnov to]d Πλάτωνος | [ἐγκώμιον] καὶ 
᾿Αριστοτέ  ἰὔλους τὰ] ᾿Αναλυτικὰ καὶ | [τὰ Περὶ] φύσεως, ὅσαπερ | 
£[vexpivlouev.” (...). 


7 φιλοσοφίας : an φιλοσόφων scribendum? Gf. Diog. Laert. 9,23 ὃ Τρύλλον fr : γύλαον B:: 
γῦλον F : γύλλον P 10 Καλλιγένῃ[ς : [καὶ] Διφγένῃ[ς Mekler 10 ὁ ᾿Αθ]ηναῖος vel 
᾿Αθ]ηναῖος Gaiser : ᾿Αθ]ηναῖος Mekler et Crönert 10-11 Τ[ι]μόλαος, [ὡς] ἐν τῶι [Περι]δείπνωι 
[Πλάτωνος ἱ]στορεῖ Σπεύσιππος Gaiser : [ὃ] Τι[μ]όλαος ἐν τῶι [Περι]δείπνωι [ἁπλῶς 
ἱσ]τορεῖ, Σπευ[σίππου Mekler : [Τι]μόλαος, [τοὺ]ς ἐν τῶι ΠΙερι]δείπνωι [ἑστιάσας, ὡς 
Ἱ]στορεῖ Σπεύ[σιππος Crönert 11 ᾿Αρχύ]τας Ταραντῖνος Crönert et Gaiser : πάν]τα ἐξάραν τος] 
Mekler 14 ᾿Αθηναῖος Gaiser : ᾿Αθηναῖος Mekler-Crönert-Lasserre 1415 Τιμό[λ]ας, οὺς ἐν τῶι 
Περιδείπγοωι [Πλά]των[ος] Gaiser : [ὁ] Τιμολάφι ἐν τῶι περιδείπγωι [συ]ντα[ξάμε]νος Mekler : 
Τιμόλᾳς, τοὺς ἐν τῶι Περιδείπγ[ω]ι [ἑστιάσας, Crönert 16 (...) τὸ περ]ὶ [Σω]κράτ[ους Angel : 
καὶ Πλάτωνος τὴν ᾿Απολογίαν τ]ρῦ Σῳκράτ[ους Crönert et Diano : εἶναι] rıo[t]ö[v] Κράτη[τ]ος 
Sbordone et Arrighetti 16 τοῦ Angeli : καὶ Crönert et alü 17 [κ]αὶ Σπευ[σίππου το]ῦ Angeli : τὰς 
πε[ρὶ τινων το] ῦ Crönert et alu 17 [ἐγκώμιον] Angeli : διατριβ]ὰ[ς Crönert et alüi 
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1009. Speusippos of Athens 
(c. 410/08-339 B.c.) 


T 


1 Speusippos, son of Eurymedon, an Athenian, who belonged to the deme 
of Myrrhinus and who was the son of Plato’s sister Potone, succeeded him 
(sc. Plato). He was head of the school for eight years, beginning in the 108th 
Olympiad. 


2 He has left behind a vast store of research memoranda and numerous 
dialogues, including (...) On Philosophy, one book; (...) The Philosopher, one 
book; (...) (In Reply) To Gryllos, one book; (5) (...) Zulogy of Plato ; (...). 


3a Timolaos of Kyzikos, Kalligenes, Timolaos of Athens, as Speusippos 
relates in the Funeral Banquet of Plato, Archytas of Taras, (..... 3b Timolaos 
of Kyzikos, Kalligenes, Timolas [sic] of Athens, who (are mentioned) in 
(Speusippos’) Funeral Banquet of Plato, Archytas of Taras, (...). ὅς “... the 
work On Sokrates by Aristippos and Speusippos’ Eulogy of Plato and Aristotle’s 
Analytics and his books On Nature, the very ones that we have chosen”. (...) 


20 
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4(F 1 Lang = Ε 118 Isnarpı PARENTE = F 3 TarAn) Dioc. LAERT. 9,23: (...), 
ὥς φησι Σπεύσιππος ἐν τῷ Περὶ φιλοσόφων (cf. F 4). 


1. ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ TIEPIAEIIINON (= ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ ΕΓΚΩΜΙΟΝ [?]) 


la (F 27 Lang = F 147 IsnarDı PARENTE = F la TarAn = PrAto Baustein 
58.1 DÖRrrIE) DioG. LAERT. 3,2 : Σπεύσιππος δ᾽ ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ 
Πλάτωνος nepıdeinvo καὶ Κλέαρχος (FGrHist 1021; FAG I, p. 316, F 43; F 
2a WEHRLI III) ἐν τῷ Πλάτωνος ἐγκωμίῳ καὶ ᾿Αναξιλίδης (FGräist IV A 6) ἐν 
τῷ δευτέρῳ Περὶ φιλοσόφων φασὶν ὡς ᾿Αθήνησιν ἦν λόγος ὡραίαν οὖσαν τὴν 
Περικτιόνην βιάζεσθαι τὸν ᾿Αρίστωνα καὶ μὴ τυγχάνειν᾽ Πανόμενόν τε τῆς 
βίας ἰδεῖν τὴν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ὄψιν: Ὅθεν καθαρὰν γάμου φυλάξαι ἕως τῆς 
ἀποκυήσεως. 1b (F 27 Lang = F 148 IsnarDı PARENTE = F Ib Tarän = 
PrAaro Baustein 58.7 DÖRRIE) Hier. Adv. Iovin. 1,42: Speusippus quoque 
sororis Platonis filius et Clearcus (FGrAist 1021 = FHGL, p. 316, F43 = F 
2b WEHRLI III) in Laude Platonis et Anaxilides (FGrHist IV A 6) in secundo 
libro Philosophiae Perictionem, matrem Platonis, fasmate Apollinis 
oppressam ferunt, et sapientiae principem non aliter arbitrantur nisi de 


partu virginis editum. 


2 (F 28 Lang = F 151 IsnarDı PARENTE = F 2 TarAn = PrLAarto Baustein 
58.4 DÖRRIE) Apur. Plat. 1,2: Talis igitur ac de talibus Plato non solum heroum 
virtutibus praestitit, verum etiam aequiperavit divum potestatibus. Nam Speusippus 
domesticis documentis instructus, et pueri eius acre in percipiendo inge- 
nium et admirandae verecundiae indolem laudat et pubescentis primitias 
labore atque amore studendi imbutas refert et in viro harum incrementa 


virtutum et ceterarum convenisse testatur. 


21 ὥς (...) Περὶ φιλοσόφων om. F 2 ᾿Αναξιλίδης FPp.corr. (cf. Hier. Adv. Iovin. 1,42) : 
᾿Αναξιλήδης B : ᾿Αναξιάδης Pa.corr. : ᾿Αναξιλαΐδης Cobet : ᾿Αναξιλείδης Lang 26 ὡς BF: om. 
P 26 ἦν FP: om. Β 327 τυγχάνειν : ἐπιτυγχάνειν F (επι scrips. m?) 3? Anaxilides 40: 
Amaxilides &Sg 39 fasmate : fasmatae ES : phantasmate (fant. A) AC 33. Apollinis Sg: 
Appolinis EAC 35 partu : partum ES 39 virginis : virgis ς 239 acre RCPb Ioh. Colv. : 
aere cett. codd. 39. in percipiendo Joh. Sarisb. Colv. : in perciendo codd. : in aere partiendo 
Rom. 40 pubescentis : pubescentes B’MV Ioh. Sarisb. 
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4 (...), as Speusippos writes in his book On Philosophers. 


F 
1. PLATO’S FUNERAL BANOUET (= EULOGY OF PLATO P?)) 


la Speusippos in his work entitled Plato’s Funeral Banquet, Klearchos in his 
Eulogy of Plato, and Anaxilides in the second book of his work On Philosophers, 
relate that there was a rumour in Athens that Ariston tried to violate Perik- 
tione, then in the bloom of youth, but failed; and that, when he ccased the 
violence, he saw a vision of Apollo; from that moment on he did not con- 
summate the marriage until she had borne (her child. 1b Speusippos too, 
the son of Plato’s sister, and Klearchos in his Eulogy of Plato, and Anaxilides 
in the second book of his work entitled Philosophy say that Periktione, the 
mother of Plato, was overpowered by an apparition of Apollo, and they 
believe that the prince of wisdom was born in no way other than by birth 
from a virgin. 


2 With such a background and from such origin, Plato not only surpassed the virtues of 
heroes, but he even equalled the powers of gods. Indeed, Speusippos, informed by 
family tradition, praises this child’s inborn acumen and the innate quality 
of his admirable modesty, and tells about the first steps of his adoles- 
cence, imbued with diligence and love for study, and he testifies that 
when he was an adult man these virtues even increased and combined 
with others. 
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3 P. Herc. 1021, col. V, additamentum I p. 180 GAIsER :- ἠβούλετο 
Νεάνθης. | Οἱ δὲ τἀδελφιδο[Ὁ] (sc. τοῦ Σπευσίππου) εἰσ] [φέρου]σι[ν π]άλιν, 
45 [ὡς ἐν τῶι] | [ὑπ]νρῦσθαι ν[ύκτωρ τὴν] | [ψυχ]ὴν ἀφί[ει] (sc. ὁ Πλάτων). 


2. ΠΕΡῚ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΩ͂Ν (= ΠΕΡῚ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΣ / ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΟΣ [?]) 


4 (F 1 Lang = F 118 ᾿βΝΑΒΡῚ PARENTE = F 3 TarAn) Dioc. LAERT. 9,23: 
Λέγεται δὲ (sc. ὁ Παρμενίδης; F 28[18].A.1 Diezs - Kranz = F 287 Kırk - 
RAVEN — SCHOFIELD = F 1 UNTERSTEINER) καὶ νόμους θεῖναι τοῖς πολίταις, 


ὥς φησι Σπεύσιππος ἐν τῷ Περὶ φιλοσόφων. 


44 οἱ δὲ τἀδελφιδο[Ὁ] Gaiser : ΝΙΔΕΤΑΔΕΛΦΙΔΩΕΙΟ Crönert : ΟἸΔΕΠΑΔΕΛΦΙΔΙ Mekler : 
OIAETAAEA@IA[ Dorandi 45. ὥς (...) Περὶ φιλοσόφων om. F 
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3 This is how Neanthes wanted it. Others again relate the nephew’s (sc. 
Speusippos’) version: that he (sc. Plato) gave up his soul during the night 
while sleeping. 


2. ON PHILOSOPHERS (= ON PHILOSOPHY / 
THE PHILOSOPHER [?]) 


4 He (sc. Parmenides) is also said to have given laws to his fellow citizens, as 
Speusippos writes in his book On Philosophers. 
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1009. Speusippos of Athens 
(c. 410/08-339 B.c.) 


T 


(1) This testimonium informs us of the close relations between S., 
Plato and the Academy, which enabled S. to know a great deal about 
Plato’s personal life. 

To begin with, S. was the son of Plato’s sister Potone!. From his 
mother and other close relatives S. had undoubtedly heard a lot of 
stories about his uncle’s younger years?. For Plato’s later life, S. could 
also rely on his own experience, as he was a student in his uncle’s 
school. After Plato’s death in 348/7 B.c., S. succeeded him as head of 
the Academy?, probably upon the instructions of Plato himself*. S.’s 


! On the dates of S.’s birth and death, see most recently Iswarpı PARENTE (1980: 
208-209) and TarAn (1981: 7). 

? ΘΚ the comm. on F 2. 

3 Diogenes’ information about $.’s scholarchate starting in the 108th Olympiad 
(1.e. 348-344 B.c.) comes from Apollodoros (FGrHist 244 F 344a). In P. Oxy. 12, col. 
I, 1. 16-24 (= FGrHAist 255 F 3) it is specified that Plato died and was succeeded by S. 
in the first year of that Olympiad. For other references to the date of Plato’s death, 
see TArAn (1981: 176). 

* See P. Herc. 1021, col. VI, 1. 28-30 (= FGrHist 328 F 224 = F 1 IswarDı 
PARENTE = T 2 TarAn): Σπε[ύσιππος] μὲν οὖν ralp’ αἸὐτοῦ ᾿[Πλ|άτων[ος νο]σῶν΄ 
διεδέ[ξ]ᾳτο τὴν δ[ιατριβὴ]ν. This expression seems to indicate that S. was appointed 
by Plato himself and not by election: cf. TarAn (1981: 10-11); GAsser (1988: 459); 
Doranoı (1991: 226). For the question why it was S. who succeeded Plato, rather 
than Aristotle (or Xenokrates), see e.g. Cmroust (1971: 338-341); TAarAn (1981: 8-11) 
and WHITEHEAD (1981: 225-232), all with references to previous literature. According 
to Chroust, Plato was obliged under Athenian law, “which didn’t recognize the legal 
fiction of the corporate personality”, to bequeath the school property to his ncarest 
agnatic male relative, being his nephew S. This assertion was convincingly refuted by 
Taran (1981: 9; 11) and Wnrtenean (1981: 227-230). If Plato’s will quoted by Dioc. 
LAERrT. 3,41-43 is genuine, Adeimantos— probably the grandson of his eldest broth- 
er— was Plato’s heir, whereas S. was only the second trustee. Moreover we know that 
in 339 B.c. S. himself was succeeded by Xenokrates, who was not a relative and not 
even an Athenian citizen. Legal problems do not seem to have played a role in 
Plato’s choice of S. as his successor. What did determine his decision remains a 
matter of conjecture. However, the contention—held by some scholars even today — 
that S. owed his scholarchate only to his family ties with Plato, seems to have its 
origin in a tradition hostile to S. or Plato and docs not necessarily correspond to 
historical fact; cf. Isnarpı PARENTE (1980: 206) and TAarAn (1981: 203). On the 
superscript above διεδέ[ξ]ᾳτο in P. Herc. 1021, col. VL, 1. 29, which Mekler emend- 
ed to ἅτ᾽ ὧν [Πο]τών[ης υἱός and which was taken by many as evidence for Plato’s 
nepotism, sce most recently GAIsER (1988: 459) and Doranpı (1991: 226). 
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scholarchate lasted for a period of eight years? and was ended only by 
the philosopher’s death in 340/39, 


(2) Diogenes Laertios’ catalogue of S.’s writings (T 2) is a “most 
unsatisfactory document”, which raises all sorts of problems in terms 
of interpretation®. It is incomplete, lacks proper classification, and 
some titles seem to appear twice under a slightly different form. By- 
water and Merlan assume that Diogenes composed his catalogue 
from two distinct lists and that he repeated some titles when they 
were not literally the same”. If these authors are right, this would 
prove that the titles enumerated on these lists—which seem to origi- 
nate from the catalogues of Hellenistic libraries—are not always the 
‘original’ titles and that they should not necessarily be preferred to 
those cited by later authors!". 

Some titles in Diogenes’ catalogue may indicate works which dem- 
onstrate a certain biographical interest: 

(1) The Περὶ φιλοσοφίας and the Φιλόσοφος. One of these works is 
possibly identical with the Περὶ φιλοσόφων, cited by DıoG. LAERT. 
9,23 (T 4 and F 4). See the commentary on F 4. 

(2) The Πρὸς Γρύλλον, which might have been an eulogy of Gryl- 
los!!, the son of Xenophon, who died in the battle of Mantineia in 
362 B.c. According to Aristotle (ap. DioG. LAERT. 2,55) many authors 
wrote an ἐγκώμιον in his honour. 


5 C£. P. Herc. 1021, col. VI, 1. 39-40. 

6 On the problems concerning S.’s succession by Xenokrates, see the comm. on 
FGrHist 1010 ΤΊ. 

7 See Bywarer (1883: 27). 

® On this problematic catalogue, see e.g. BrwAter (1883: 27-28); Lang (1911: 42- 
47; 48-49); Merran (1959: 200 ἢ. 3); GiGAnTeE Il (1987*: 579-581); Isvarpı PARENTE 
(1980: 212-217) and Tarän (1981: 183-198). 

9 See Bywarer (1883: 28) and MeErLAn (1959: 200 n. 3). 

10 6Ε Ταβάν (1981: 191). 

II ΟΕ e.g. Lang (1911: 35); Isnarpı PARENTE (1980: 214). Some scholars, e.g. 
Gicon (1958: 169 n. 42), think that S. wrote this work to rival with Aristotle’s Περὶ 
ῥητορικῆς ἢ Γρύλος. Others, e.g. Hırzer (1895: 313 n. 3) and MErLAn (1959: 204 n. 
5), suppose that it might have been written against Isokrates’ ἐγκώμιον rather than 
against Aristotle’s work. But according to TArAn (1981: 195) no evidence can be 
found for either of these views and he concludes that S.’s work may have contained 
no attack at all. KRömER (1971: 76-80) is of the opinion that Aristotle’s work was a 
dialogue about rhetoric and not a eulogy of Gryllos. This scholar is not certain either 
whether S.’s writing was directed against Isokrates and the flood of ἐγκώμια he 
caused. If it was, one would expect the title Πρὸς τὸν Γρύλλον, by analogy with S.’s 
work Πρὸς τὸν ‘Audprupov, in which he attacked Isokrates’ speech in the trial against 
Euthynos. 
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(3) The Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον, probably identical with the Πλάτωνος 
περίδειπνον, cited in the latter form in Dıoc. LAERT. 3,2 (F la) and in 
Philodemos’ Academicorum historia!? (T 3a-b). In a letter of Epikuros 
cited by Philodemos (T 30), however, we may find another attestation 
of the form Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον. See the commentary on T ὅς and F 
la-b. 


(3a-b) These two testimonia have been very important for the recon- 
struction of the relationship between the papyri P. Herc. 1021 and P. 
Herc. 164, both copies of Philodemos’ work on the history of the 
Academy. In the margin of P. Herc. 1021, col. VI (T 3b) some 
names are added to a list of Plato’s disciples, while in P. Herc. 164, 
F 12 (T 3a) the same names occur in the main text. This and other 
facts!? have led to the conclusion that P. HErc. 1021 must have been 
Philodemos’ draft, on which he made corrections and into which he 
inserted marginal notes to be included in the final version of the text, 
as we find it in P. Herc. 164. However, on palaeographical grounds 
scholars assume that another copy constituted the link between P. 
Herc. 1021 and P. Herc. 164, the latter of which can be considered 


to be a re-edition of Philodemos’ Academicorum historia'*. 


According to the latest reconstruction and interpretation of these two 
testimonia, Philodemos completed the list of Plato’s pupils!? by add- 
ing three names mentioned in S.’s Perideipnon. But, as we can sce from 
the apparatus criticus to the texts, it took a long time for scholars to 
reach the present interpretation. 

On the basis of Mekler’s reading of P. Herc. 164 F 12 (T 3a), von 
Fritz conjectured that Timolaos had written a work called IIepiöeın- 
vov!®. This reading was rejected by Crönert, but Isnardi Parente— 
although she adopted Crönert’s version—and Wörle still believed 
that Timolaos had written a work with this title'”. This contention 


? For more information about this work and the reconstruction of the two papyri 
(P. Herc. 1021 and 164) by which it was transmitted, see most recently GAISER 
(1988: 23-84); Doranpı (1991: 103-118) and BURkERT (1993). Cf. also the commen- 
tary on 1 3a-b. 

3 See e.g. Doranoı (1991: 111). 

+ ΟΕ Gasser (1988: 56) and Doranpı (1991: 111), both with references to previ- 
ous literature. 

5 For a comparison between Philodemos’ list and the lists of Dioc. LAERT. 3,46 
and [ΒΝ Αἱ τ ΡΤ, the Arab translator of a Greek biography of Plato (probably that of 
T'heon of Smyrna), see LAssERRE (1987: 436) and GaA1ser (1988: 443-449). 

6 Sce von Frırz (1936). 

7 See IsnarDı PARENTE (1980: 201; 216) and WöRrLE (1981: 160). 
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was refuted by Giannattasio Andria'®, who claimed that the sentence 
[ὡς] (...) Σπεύ[σιππος should be interpreted as a testimony to S., as he 
is attested with a work called Πλάτωνος περίδειπνον, while such a 
work by Timolaos is otherwise unknown. Finally, Gaiser restored the 
gap after the word περιδείπνωι with the word Πλάτωνος 5. His emen- 
dation was accepted by Dorandi?". 

In regard to the names of Plato’s students, several hypotheses have 
been formulated. Until recently most authors regarded ᾿Αθηναῖος as 
an adjective to be connected with the preceding name Καλλιγένης. 
Gaiser?!, however, suggests the reading ᾿Αθηναῖος (= ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
which he connects with the following name Τιμόλα(ο)ς. According to 
this scholar his emendation is to be preferred to the old one because 
we would not have to assume a useless repetition of the name 
Timola(o)s. Another argument Gaiser advanced in support of this 
reading is his claim that the name Timola(o)s is attested in Athens at 
Plato’s time, but not the name Kalligenes. However, according to the 
recently published second volume ofthe Lexicon of Personal Greek Names, 
containing the residents of Attica, it turns out that the name Kallı- 
genes is attested in Athens in the fourth century B.c.??. Hence, ono- 
matography does not seem to be of any help here. The most convinc- 
ing argument in favour of Gaiser’s hypothesis is the fact that the 
first-mentioned 'Timolaos is also preceded by his ethnikon. This can be 
taken to mean that S. wanted to stress the distinction between these 
two namesakes by giving their respective origins, while Kalligenes 
was not given an ethnikon because in his case there was no danger of 
confusion. A second solution proposed by Gaiser is the reading ᾿Αθή- 
ναῖος, to be understood as a reference to Athenaios of Kyzikos, who 
was mentioned by Proklos?? as the last mathematician in Plato’s 
Academy**. In this case the name of Timolaos of Kyzikos would have 
been repeated and the name Kalligenes would probably refer to a 
citizen of Kyzikos as well. However, Gaiser himself prefers the first 
solution, and Dorandi?? also accepted it recently, although at first he 


18 See GIANNATTASIO AnDkıa (1983: 81-82 with n. 10). 

19 See Gasser (1988: 185; 443). 

20 See Doranoı (1991: 135; 178). 

21 See Gasser (1988: 441-442). 

22. See OSBORNE — BYRNE (1994: 247) s.v. Καλλιγένης. 

23 ProkL. In prim. Eucl. Elem. lbr. p. 67,1. 16-19 Frıeprein. 
2: See GAssER (1988: 441-442). 

25. See Doranoı (1991: 224). 
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seemed reluctant to do 5076. Except for Timolaos of Kyzikos”?’, the 
students of Plato mentioned in S.’s Perideypnon are unknown to us, 
unless of course the mathematician Athenaios of Kyzikos figures in 
the list?®. Whether they attended Plato’s funeral banquet, is a matter 
for conjecture. 


(3c) Another possible testimonium of S.’s work on Plato can be found 
in P. Hrrc. 1005 F I11, an excerpt from a letter of Epikuros quoted 
by Philodemos. However, we are obliged to alert the reader to the 
lacunas in the text, which have led scholars to propose very divergent 
emendations”®, especially for lines 6-9, which are directly relevant to 
the present inquiry. Having re-examined the papyrus, Angeli recon- 
structed the passage to make it read as a reference to a work by 
Aristippos on Sokrates®" and to S.’s Eulogy of Plato. According to An- 
geli, this is the oldest attestation of the title Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον for the 
work of S. also referred to as Πλάτωνος περίδειπνον"". Her conjecture 
is accepted by Gaiser””, but one can wonder if the reading Πλάτωνος 
nepideınvov would not be possible as well, assuming that we have 
here a genuine testimony to S.’s work on Plato. As Angeli acknowl- 
edges herself, it is a little difficult to 566 what called this work to 
Epikuros’ attention. In her opinion, it was Epikuros’ interest in the 
problem of Plato’s deification, a problem which, according to some, 
might have been the central motif in S.’s work. Cf., however, the 
comm. on F 1-2. 


(4) Ifthe expression περὶ φιλοσόφων stands for the title of a work and 
not for its contents, this title is lacking in the catalogue of S.’s writings 
given in Dıoc. LAERT. 4,4 (T 2). Yet, there is a possibility that the 
author used this phrase to refer to another work by S., possibly the 
Φιλόσοφος or the Περὶ φιλοσοφίας. For a full discussion of this prob- 
lem, 866 the commentary on F 4. 


26 See Doranoı (1985: 109). 

27 He is also enumerated in the lists of Dıoc. LAeErT. 3,46 and [ΒΝ AL-Oırtt. On 
this Timolaos, see e.g. von Frırz (1936); ZELLER II 1 (19225: 421 n.1); Wörre (1981: 
160-162); TRAmPEDACH (1994: 62-64). 

28. On this Athenaios, see LAssERRE (1987: no. 15). 

29 ΟΝ the apparatus criticus with T 3c. 

30 Of. the work Πρὸς Σωκράτην enumerated in Diogenes’ list of Aristippos’ writings 
(Dıoc. LAErT. 2,83-85). But, for the controversy about Aristippos’ literary activity, 
see Anceri (1988: 238-239). 

1 See Anceriı (1986: 121). On the question of the title of S.’s work on Plato, cf. the 
comm. on F la-b. 

32 See Gasser (1988: 438). 
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F 


1. PLATO’S FUNERAL BANQUET 
(= EULOGY OF PLATO [?]) 


(l1a-b) In F la Diogenes Laertios relates the story of Plato’s Apollo- 
nıan birth and mentions as his sources S.’s work entitled Πλάτωνος 
περίδειπνον, Klearchos’”? Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον and the second book of 
Anaxilides’’* Περὶ φιλοσόφων. In Diogenes’ catalogue of S.’s writings 
(T 2), however, the title Πλάτωνος περίδειπνον is missing, while a work 
called Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον is attributed to 5. Hence earlier scholars”? 
tended to reject the title Πλάτωνος περίδειπνον, assuming that in 
Diıoc. LAerr. 3,2 (F la) the titles of the works by S. and Klearchos 
needed to be exchanged. But, as Taran has demonstrated convinc- 
ingly, their arguments are not compelling’®. The hypothesis of re- 
versed titles is, furthermore, contradicted by T 3a, where S. is attested 
with a work called Πλάτωνος περίδειπνον, and F Ib, where the Zaus 
Platonis, ascribed by Jerome to Klearchos, perfectly corresponds to the 
title Πλάτωνος &ykauıovin F 147. Hence, unless S. wrote two similar 
works on Plato—a rather remote possibility®°—we must assume that 
the two titles Πλάτωνος nepideınvov and Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον refer to 
one and the same work. Some arguments can be adduced in favour 


33 There are two philosophers with the name Klearchos. The first attended the 
Academy for a short time and became tyrant of Herakleia, but died before Plato, in 
352 B.c.; on this Klearchos, cf. LenscHau (1921); TrampepachH (1994: 79-87). The 
other is Klearchos of Soloi (FGrHist 1021, c. 340-after 290 B.c.), a member of Aristo- 
tle’s school, who wrote at least cight books of Bioı or Περὶ βίων, “ways of life” rather 
than real biographies; cf. WeHrrı III (1969?: 58). However, none of the extant 
fragments deals with Plato or his mother Periktione. Most probably, the latter author 
is meant here, cf. Krorr (1921); Perg (19969). 

3* For a discussion about the exact form of the name, sce e.g. Swirt Rıcınos 
(1976: 9 n. 5); TArAn (1981: 233 n. 20). According to 'TArRAn (1970), this author is not 
to be identified with the Pythagorean Anaxilaos of Larissa or with the Anaxilaos 
mentioned in Dioc. LAErT. 1,107. His view is contrary to that of ScHwarTZz (1894), 
followed by WERRLI III (1969?: 46) and DörRrıE (1990: 405). 

55 δὲς e.g. HERMann (1839: 97 n. 45); Lang (1911: 32-38; 60-61) and GoMPERZ 
(1925*: 549 n. 197.1). 

36 δὲς TarAn (1981: 230-232). 

37 Lang’s contention (1911: 33-34) that the change of titles is due to a “veteris 
librarii neglegentia” cannot be proved, cf. TAarAn (1981: 232 n. 16). On the question 
why Jerome does not mention a title for S.’s work, cf. ınfra. 

38 Of. SCHMUTZLER (1974: 63); contrary to TarAn (1981: 231; 235; 454), who does 
not exclude the possibility of two distinct writings. Another hypothesis advanced by 
Tarän (1981: 231-232), namely that the funeral banquet was a part of the ἐγκώμιον, 
is even less convincing. 


< 
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of the latter assumption. Firstly, it is generally known that book titles 
were not used as rigidly in antiquity as they are nowadays and, sec- 
ondly, the two titles can be explained if we understand the Περίδειπ- 
γον as an encomium of the dead”. 

As to the exact nature of the work, we are somewhat in the dark. 
Martin®®, followed by Schmutzler*!, considers the Περίδειπνον to be 
a real ἐπιτάφιος, namely the actual oration that was pronounced by S. 


on the occasion of Plato’s funeral, while Boyance?? views it as a 


dialogue set at Plato’s funeral banquet*?. Tarän does not exclude the 
possibility that the Περίδειπνον was some kind of symposium, if the 
work contained the speeches of more than one disciple**. Anyhow, 
since there are so few fragments that can throw light on S.’s work on 
Plato, it seems impossible to classify it under a specific literary genre. 
We certainly would not dare to call it a genuine biography®°, as some 
authors do*, although there may be an indication that the author 
treated Plato’s life from his birth until his death. ΟἿ the comm. on 
F 3. 


39 Of. e.g. Marrın (1931: 163), followed by SCHmuTZLEr (1974: 63). 

# See Marrın (1931: 162-166), who bases his view primarily on THEON OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA Progymn. 9 PATILLON — BOLOGNESI, where it is stated that the ἐπιτάφιος is the 
ἐγκώμιον for the dead, and on DEMOSTH. Cor. 22, where according to Martin the 
word περίδειπνον is used metaphorically in the sense of a funeral oration. However, 
Theon does not say that a περίδειπνον is the same thing as an ἐπιτάφιος, and in the 
passage of Demosthenes the word nepiöeınvov can be translated as “funeral banquet” 
or “funeral feast”; cf. TarAn (1981: 231-232 n. 15). 

#1 See SCHMUTZLER (1974: 63). On p. 64, the scholar expresses the conjecture that 
for his funeral oration S. chose the encomium as literary form. On the supposed 
parallels between S.’s work on Plato and Isokrates’ Euagoras, see e.g. LanG (1911: 35- 
38) and SCHMUTZLER (1974: 64-66); against this assumption, see Γαβάν (1981: 236- 
237). 

#2 See Bovanck (1936: 257-258). 

#3 KRöMmer (1971: 83 n. 3; 84) follows Lang (1911: 38; 47) in inferring from the 
place which the Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον occupies in Diogencs’ list of S.’s writings that this 
work is not a dialogue. But on the defectiveness of this catalogue, cf. the comm. on 
T 2. Krömer’s contention (1971: 84) that the description of Plato’s funeral feast 
probably constituted a minor part of S.’s work, is based on a gratuitous interpretation 
of P. Herc. 164 F 12, refuted by the latest reconstruction of this text; cf. the comm. 
on T 3a-b. 

+ See Tarän (1981: 232-233). Contrary to Marrın (1931: 165-166), who is οὔ τῆς 
opinion that the Περίδειπνον consisted of one speech only. 

# Of. SCHMUTZLER (1974: 49). 

#6 See e.g. Die (1970°: 104); Swirr Rıcıos (1976: 5). On p. 7-8, however, Swift 
Riginos is more careful, holding merely that the accounts (my italics) which Plato’s 
disciples wrote about their master’s life constitute the basis for later biographies. 
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T'he story of Plato’s miraculous birth is reported by several ancient 
authors. Two of them, Diogenes Laertios and Jerome, mention S., 
Klearchos and Anaxilides as their sources. T'he question of the rela- 
tionship between all these sources has recently been treated by Tarän, 
who arrives at the following two possibilities®”: 

(1) Jerome depends directly on Diogenes Laertios®?. Diogenes— 
who most probably did not consult all of the sources he enumerates— 
either found his information in Anaxilides, who is mentioned last*”, 
or in a source unknown to us which referred to the three earlier 
authors. 

(2) Jerome did not draw on Diogenes Laertios. In this case it is 
most likely that both are ultimately dependent upon a common 
source, unknown to us, which quoted 5., Klearchos and Anaxilides?". 

In order to obtain a more decisive answer to the question, it may 
be useful to make a comparison between the reports of Diogenes and 
‚Jerome, while also taking into account the other sources that relate 
the same story without, however, mentioning S. as their source°!. To 
start with, Diogenes seems to be more accurate in referring to his 
sources. Jerome omits the title of S.’s work, but mentions the titles for 
the other two authors. Either he did not know the title he omits 
because he did not find it in his source—in that case certainly not 
Diogenes—or he withheld it for some other reason. According to 
Bickel?, Jerome gave the title Zaus to the works of both 5. and Klear- 
chos. In this case too, it is unlikely that Diogenes was Jerome’s source. 
Other possible explanations—e.g. that we should not understand the 
word {aus as a title but rather as an indication of the contents of both 
works, or that Jerome simply overlooked the title of S.’s work—are 
less convincing. Furthermore, the church father does not say that the 
story was told as a rumour that circulated in Athens?®, and finally, 
there are also some divergencies in regard to the contents of the story. 


#7 See Tarin (1981: 233). 

18. Of. Lane (1911: 61). 

#9 C£. DörrıE (1990: 405). 

50 G£. BıckeL (1915: 133-139), who is of the opinion that Jerome depended on 
Porphyry and that Porphyry and Diogenes had Thrasyllos as their common source. 
Gıcon (1986: 141) is also convinced that Jerome used Porphyry, but in his view 
either Porphyry read Diogenes or both consulted Anaxilides independently. Howev- 
er, there is no hard evidence to prove either of these hypotheses. 

5! ΟΕ Swıirt Rıcınos (1976: 9-15, anecdote 1) and DörrıE (1990: 404-414, 
Baustein 58), who give a detailed analysis of all the sources for Plato’s Apollonian 
birth. 

52 See Bicker (1915: 133 n. 1). 

53 ὡς ᾿Αθήνησιν ἦν λόγος; cf. PLuT. Quaest. conv. 8,1,2 (717 d-e): λεγομένης; Apur. Plat. 
1,1: sunt qui (...) dicant; OLymPp. In Plat. Alcib. 2,21-24 WESTERINK: φασὶν and cf. ınfra. 
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Diogenes’ text contains the following elements: Ariston tried vio- 
lently to make love to Periktione, but did not succeed; when he gave 
up his attempt, he saw an apparition of Apollo?*, and from this mo- 
ment on had no intercourse with Periktione until Plato was born. 
Diogenes does not explicitly say that Periktione was a virgin at the 
time of Plato’s conception, but this can be gathered from the phrases 
ὡραίαν οὖσαν τὴν Περικτιόνην and καθαρὰν γάμου φυλάξαι ἕως τῆς 
ἀποκυήσεως"", which seem to point to an ἐγγύη-ϑπδοη: Ariston was 
Periktione’s legal husband and wanted to consummate the marriage 
now that his wife had reached the age of puberty, but was unsuccess- 
ful. If Ariston—having had a vision of Apollo—left Periktione un- 
touched until the delivery, this must mean that Apollo was somehow 
regarded as Plato’s real father, even though this is not actually men- 
tioned by Diogenes either?®. Dörrie is of the opinion that Periktione’s 
virginity and Apollo’s paternity are not implied in Diogenes’ ver- 
sion’’. But his own contention that Periktione was already pregnant 
when the incident took place is not supported by the text at all. 

In Jerome’s summarized account of the story, S., Klearchos and 
Anaxilides believe that Plato was the son of a virgin. Did he find this 
information in his source or did he only make explicit what was 
implied in it? Most probably the latter is the case. That he empha- 
sized Periktione’s virginity so much, can be explained by the context 
in which the story was told: a praise of virginity with examples from 
the heathen world. Another difference in Jerome’s account is that 
Apollo’s fasma and not Ariston assaults Periktione. Taran assumes 
that the church father changed the story deliberately “in order to 
downgrade Plato’s alleged miraculous birth”, or that he misunder- 
stood his source®®. But is it not possible that Jerome found this version 
in his own source? Apuleius” had already mentioned the sexual 


54 As Swırr Rıcınos (1976: 10) and Tarän (1981: 228 n. 4) rightly remark, Dio- 
genes does not specify that Ariston had this vision in a dream. 'The dream is found in 
Prur. Quaest. conv. 8,1,2 (717 d-e): καθ᾽ ὕπνον, and Anon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. 2,15-17 
WESTERINK: ὄνειρον; but since these authors do not refer to S., there is no way of 
knowing whether the dream was part of S.’s version of the story or not. 

55 See [,47 s.v. ὡραῖος II: “of persons, seasonable or ripe for a thing, c. gen.” In this 
context the word ὡραίαν obviously goes with the genitive γάμου, which means that 
Periktione was ripe for sexual intercourse, cf. TAarAn (1981: 228); Brısson (1992: 
3629 n. 27). 

56 G£. Swirr Rıcımos (1976: 10) and TarAn (1981: 228). 

57 See DÖrRrıE (1990: 406-407). 

58 See Tarän (1981: 234 n. 24). 

5 Apur. Plat. 1,1: sunt qui Platonem augustiore conceptu prosatum dicant, cum 
quidem Apollinis figuratio Perictione se miscuisset; cf. Orıc. Οἱ Cels. 1,37 and 6,8; 
Orvmp. In Plat. Alcib. 2,17-24 WESTERINK; Suda TI 1707 s.v. Πλάτων. 
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union between Apollo’s figuratio and Plato’s mother‘. This may be a 
deduction of Apuleius himself or of his source, but we should not 
overlook the possihility that it was already part of S.’s version, since 
Plat. 1,2 (F 2) seems to imply that Apuleius was familiar with S.’s work 
on Plato®'. 

To conclude: the dissimilarities between F la and lb seem to 
indicate that Jerome was not immediately dependent on Diogenes 
Laertios. There is no hard evidence for the assumption of many 
scholars? that Diogenes gives the most original version of the story, 
since we have seen that Jerome’s version may also ultimately go back 
to 5. However, there is some logic in Taran’s assertion that “it is 
intelligible that the ὄψις of Apollo that appeared to Ariston according 
to Diogenes Laertius became the figuratio or the fasma of Apollo which 
had sexual intercourse with Periktione rather than that the latter 
version could have given origin to Diogenes’ account”®®. 

It is impossible to say who may have been the ultimate common 
source of Diogenes Laertios and Jerome. But it may be of interest in 
this context to refer to Origenes°*, who thinks (οἶμαι) that his version 
of Plato’s birth came from Aristandros, probably the soothsayer of 
Alexander the Great,°° and says that many other Platonists have told 
this story in their “biographies of Plato”°®. It would be tempting to 
see in this Aristandros the link between the accounts of Plato’s pupils 
and later tradition®’, were there not some elements that appear sus- 
pect. Firstly, Origenes himself is not very certain about his source, 
and, secondly, Plato’s mother is given the name Amphiktione instead 
of Periktione®. Hence Dörrie assumes that we have here a “third- 


60 TarAn (1981: 228 n. 4) is uncertain whether “Jerome too refers to the figuratio of 
Apollo having had sexual intercourse with Periktione”, but it is unclear what else the 
church father could have meant. 

61 G£. Swirr Rıcmos (1976: 13). 

62 See e.g. Swirt Rıcmos (1976: 10); TAarAn (1981: 228); DÖöRrıE (1990: 406). 

63 See TarAn (1981: 234 n. 24). 

64 Orıc. C. Cels. 6,8: Καὶ πρὸς ταῦτά φημι ὅτι περὶ μὲν Πλάτωνος ᾿Αρίστανδρος οἶμαι 
ἀνέγραψεν ὡς οὐκ ᾿Αρίστωνος υἱοῦ ἀλλὰ φάσματος, ἐν ᾿Απόλλωνος εἴδει προσελθόντος τῇ 
᾿Αμφικτιόνῃ [510]" καὶ ἄλλοι δὲ πλείονες τῶν Πλατωνικῶν ἐν τῷ Πλάτωνος βίῳ τοιαῦτ᾽ εἰρή- 
κασι. 

65 So e.g. GEFFCKEN Ib (1926: 31 n.13); Swırr Rıcınos (1976: 11); DörrıE (1990: 
412). 

66 It is not very clear who Origenes is referring to when he mentions Πλατωνικοί 
who wrote biographies of Plato. Swırt Rıcınos (1976: 13) seems to think that Ori- 
genes means Aristandros’ contemporaries. But in our view it is very unlikely that the 
term βίος could have been used to refer to their works; cf. DörrıE (1990: 413), who 
is of the opinion that Origenes meant the Platonists who came after Aristandros. 

67 (ΚΕ Swirr Rıcmos (1976: 15). 

68 (ΟἹ also Orıc. C. Cels. 1,37. 
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rate reference” which does not go back to an authentic work of Ari- 
standros, but rather to some dream book falsely attributed to Alex- 


ander’s scer®®. 


What was S.’s aim when he told the story of Plato’s Apollonian birth? 
Earlier scholars were convinced that S. wanted to represent Plato as 
the son ofa god and that by doing this, he paved the way for the cult 
of Plato which originated in the Academy shortly after the philoso- 
pher’s death’. Swift Riginos and Tarän contended that S. just told 
the anecdote as a story that was rumoured in Athens, using the 
phrase ὡς ᾿Αθήνησιν ἦν λόγος to distance himself from the story be- 
cause he did not believe it himself”!. And recently Dörrie claimed 
that S. only wanted to prove that Plato, from his birth onwards, 
enjoyed the protection of Apollo’?. 

The solution to this problem is related to the question as to which 
elements in the story can be attributed to S. himself. Dörrie, who is of 
the opinion that only Diogenes’ version can be trusted and should be 
read literally, infers that S. did not intend to present Plato as the son 
of Apollo’®. According to this scholar, S. just said that the god had 
ensured that after Plato’s conception Ariston observed cultic chastity 
so that Plato would be born in all purity’*. However, Dörrie’s whole 
theory seems to be based on the assumption that Periktione was 
already pregnant by Ariston when he tried to assault her, which is 
—as shown above —an unwarranted reading of Diogenes’ text’. The 
argument that S. must have known that Plato was not the eldest child 
of Ariston and Periktione’® and therefore cannot have insinuated that 


69 See DÖrRrıE (1990: 412-413). 

70 See e.g. Bovanct (1936: 267-268) and REverpin (1945: 140-141), also ScHmur- 
ZLER (1974: 66); NovornY (1977: 222-223) and IsvarDı PARENTE (1980: 386-387). On 
the kind of cult received by Plato, cf. Bovancz (1936: 249-275), who thinks that he 
was heroized and Revernin (1945: 139-146), who is of the opinion that he was 
worshipped as a θεός or a δαίμων. According to IsnaRrDI PARENTE (1980: 386-337), it 
is very difficult to solve this question. However, she assumes that if Plato was ever 
venerated in the Academy, S. must have laid the foundation of the cult. 

71 See Swırr Rıcmos (1976: 10) and Tarän (1981: 228-229). According to Brıs- 
son (1992: 3630), Taran wondered whether S. did not actually mention this story in 
order to put an end to the rumour. But personally this docs not seem to me to be 
implied by Tarän. 

72 See DörRrıE (1990: 408-409). 

Sce DörrıE (1990: 405-409). 

ΟΕ Anon. Proleg. ın Plat. philos. 2,15-20 WESTERINK. 

ΟΥ̓ supra. 

Adeimantos and probably also Glaukon were older than Plato; cf. e.g. BURNET 
(1964?: 168-169) and Davıss (1971: 332-333). 
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his uncle was the product of a virgin birth’”, is not valid either, since 
it was not necessarily S.’s intention to tell the truth. One has to keep 
in mind that this anecdote was probably told during a funeral ora- 
tion, 1.6. an occasion for lavishing praise on the dead. Finally, the 
contention that the idea of a historical figure having a divine father 
was only intelligible from the Hellenistic age onwards, when stories 
were circulated about Alexander’s divine origin, is refuted by the fact 
that Pythagoras was also considered by some of Plato’s scholars to be 
the son of Apollo’®. 

Swift Riginos and T’aran are undoubtedly right in their observa- 
tion that S. probably did not believe in Plato’s miraculous birth him- 
5619. However, their supposition that 5. wished to dissociate himself 
from the story®®, is not very convincing. To start with, we are not 
certain whether the phrase ὡς ᾿Αθήνησιν ἦν λόγος belonged to S.’s own 
account. It might just as well have come from one of the other sourc- 
es quoted by Diogenes, from one of Diogenes’ intermediary sources 
or— even though this is less probable—from Diogenes himself. And 
even if S. actually used the phrase, he may have done so in order to 
reach a certain aim. 

Whether that aim was to depict Plato as a being of divine origin or 
just to illustrate the high regard in which his uncle was held®!, is hard 
to say. If some of the other anecdotes about Plato’s Apollonian na- 
ture®? could be traced back to S., as some scholars are only too 
willing to believe®®, this would plead in favour of the first assumption. 
However, one has to admit that the story under discussion is the only 
one which can be attributed with certainty to Plato’s nephew. 


77 ΟΝ Swırt Rıcmos (1976: 10 n. 8) and Tarän (1981: 228-229). 

78 (ΚΕ Eudoxos and Xenokrates ap. Iamsr. Vita Pyth. 2,7. This was also remarked in 
Dörrız (1990: 407 n. 1; 408 n. 2), by those who completed Dörrie’s commentary 
after the latter’s sudden death. On the question whether the story about Pythagoras 
was older than that about Plato or not, cf. ınfra . 

79 See Swırt Rıcmos (1976: 10) and TArAn (1981: 228-229). 

80 (ΚΕ DöRrrıE (1990: 406), who is of the same opinion, even though this seems to 
run counter to his own inference (1990: 408) that S. wanted to demonstrate Plato’s 
protection by Apollo. 

81 Of. Ταβάν (1981: 229-230 n. 6). 

#2 For an analysis of the other anecdotes emphasizing Plato’s Apollonian nature, 
see SwIrt Rıcınos (1976: 15-32, anecdotes 2-9); cf. DÖRRIE (1990: Bausteine 59-60). 

83 Boyanck (1936: 254-255); REvErDIN (1945: 141) and Isvarpı PARENTE (1980: F 
149 and 150) assume that the anecdote about Plato dying on his 81st birthday may 
come from S., since the latter worked on mystic arithmology; this view is opposed by 
TarAn (1980: 229 n. 6). Gıigon (1986: 141-142) went even further and attibuted to 
S.’s Περίδειπνον almost all the anecdotes which demonstrate the bond between Apol- 
lo, Plato and Sokrates. According to FAIRWEATHER (1974: 273), however, those sto- 
ries were probably invented by later biographers. 
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On the origin of the story about Plato’s Apollonian birth there are 
three major hypotheses. Several scholars®* think its roots are to be 
sought in the legend concerning Pythagoras, who was also considered 
by some to be the son of Apollo. But, as Swift Riginos rightly re- 
marks, it is not certain which legend originated first, since the earliest 
reliable sources for both stories are disciples of Plato®®. According to 
Swift Riginos®®, the story about Plato’s miraculous birth may have 
been inspired— just as the other anecdotes about his Apollonian na- 
ture—by Plato’s own writings, in which the philosopher showed spe- 
cial devotion to the god Apollo®’. Another explanation advanced by 
the same scholar®®, is that an attribute of many poets—namely Apol- 
lonıian descent—was transferred to the philosopher Plato. 


(2) In this passage S. praises the virtues of Plato, which were manifest 
from his childhood on. Even though Apuleius®? does not mention a 
book title, we can assume®® that this fragment ultimately derives from 
S.’s work known as Πλάτωνος περίδειπνον or Πλάτωνος ἐγκώμιον (cf. 
the comm. on F la-b), since such a laudation is a typical item in a 
funeral oration. This supposition gains some support from the previ- 
ous paragraph”!, in which Apuleius reported the story of the philoso- 
pher’s divine parentage, a tale which S. narrated in his work on Plato 
(cf. F la-b). Although it is rather improbable that Apuleius consulted 


81 See e.g. Bovanct (1936: 260-261); TAEGER (1957: 156); SCHMUTZLER (1974: 66); 
NovornY (1977: 223). 

85 See Swırt Rıcmos (1976: 13-14). When Iamgr. Vita Pyth. 2,7 rejects the story of 
Pythagoras’ Apollonian birth, he cites Epimenides (FGrAist 457 F 16), Eudoxos (F 
324 LASSERRE) and Xenokrates (F 22 Heinze = F 221 IsnARDI PARENTE) as his sources 
for it. According to LAssERRE (1966: 264), the reference to Epimenides—who is 
mentioned by Aristotle as one of Pythagoras’ teachers—proves that this story be- 
longed to the old Pythagorean legend and was therefore older than the similar story 
about Plato; cf. IsvarDı PARENTE (1982: 413-414). However, the figure of Epimenides 
is very shady and the idea of divine ancestry contradicts the Pythagorean belief in 
reincarnation, which is stressed in the carlier accounts of Pythagoras’ descent; cf. 
BurkERT (1972: 124; 146). On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the relation- 
ship between Pythagoras and Apollo also played an important role in the Pythagore- 
an school. 

86 See Swırr Rıcmos (1976: 14; 30). 

87 E.g. Phaedo 84c-85b, where Plato depicts the philosopher as the real servant of 
Apollo. 

88 See Swirt Rıcmos (1976: 32). 

89 Apuleius’ authorship of De Platone et eius dogmate is nowadays generally accepted, 
cf. Hıpmans (1987: 408). 

50 GE. e.g. Lanc (1911: 35-36; 61); Marrın (1931: 163); SchmurzLer (1974: 63); 
IsvarDı PARENTE (1980: 388); TArAn (1981: 235). 

51. CE. supra, τι. 59. 
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S.’s work directly” —for in that case he would have cited S.’s name in 
Plat. 1,1 as well—it is very tempting to think of an intermediary 
source which depended on S.—directly or indirectiy—for both ac- 
counts. 

As Isnardi Parente remarked, this passage could be used as an 
argument by those who claim that 5. wanted to deify his uncle”®. Yet 
it should be noted that the sentence in which Plato is said to have 
possessed superhuman qualities does not necessarily belong to the 
quotation from $.”*, and, secondly, that nothing in the quotation 
suggests that he did”. 

According to Apuleius, S. was domesticis documentis instructus’. By 
making this remark he obviously wanted to emphasize S.’s privileged 
position as a source for Plato’s youth”®. However, there is no reason 
to think that the phrase domesticıs documentis’ points to some kind of 
family archive, given the fact that family tradition was usually trans- 
mitted orally in classical Athens’’. Moreover, it is rather doubtful 
whether S. relied on family tradition where Plato’s virtues are con- 
cerned, since the qualities enumerated fit in remarkably well with the 
characteristics which Plato himself ascribed to the philosophic na- 


ture®®, 


(3) According to K. Gaiser””, the additamentum to P.Herc. 1021 col. 
V, 1. 21-22 may constitute another fragment of S.’s work on Plato. 
Since no book title and not even S.’s name are quoted, the identifica- 
tion depends entirely upon the restoration and interpretation of the 
word τἀδελφιδ.[, which Gaiser emends to τὰ or τὸ τοῦ ἀδελφιδοῦ 
meaning “the version, the description of the (sc. Plato’s) nephew”!®, 
Although at first!"! Lasserre also interpreted the scholion as an allusion 


92 Of. Tarän (1981: 235). 

9 See IsnarDı PARENTE (1981: 388). 

94 Of. e.g. SCHMUTZLER (1974: 124-125), who found several indications which point 
to Apuleius as author of the sentence. According to this scholar, it was meant to link 
the two first chapters of Apuleius’ biography of Plato. Hıymans (1987: 427 ἢ. 130) sees 
in the phrase an expression of Apuleius’ “extraordinary reverence” for the Athenian 
philosopher. 

55 Of. Tarän (1981: 235). 

56 (ΚΓ the comm. on Tl. 

57 See Tomas (1989: 100-108, esp. p. 100); cf. SchmurzLer (1974: 125), who 
understands the phrase to be a reference to oral reports of S.’s relatives. 

98 ΟΕ Ταβάν (1981: 236) with references to some passages. 

59 ΟΕ Isnarpı PARENTE (1982: 355-359) and Doranoı (1991: 222). 

100 See Gaiser (1988: 437). Yet, it should be noted, as Gasser (1983: 58 n. 31) 
himself did, that there are as yet no linguistic parallels for this interpretation. 

101 See LAssERRE (1983b: 67). 
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to S.’s report of Plato’s death, he afterwards!"? changed his mind and 


suggested that it points to Plato’s grandnieces, which the philosopher 
had to marry off according to Pseudo-Plato’s Leiter thirteen!”. In 
Lasserre’s opinion!®*, the annotation relates to 1. 35-36, which he 
emended to [Ἕρμιπ]πος [δέ φησιν ἐν γά]μοις "5: a reference to Her- 
mippos’ version of Plato’s demise, according to which the latter 
passed away during a wedding feast (cf. FGrHist 1026 F 70)!06. But if 
we can go by Gaiser’s reading of l. 32-331” which is accepted by 
Dorandi!%®—the enumeration of Plato’s pupils starts from these lines 
and that would exclude the possibility that 1. 35-36 dealt with Plato’s 
death. Moreover, Lasserre!®” does not explain the relationship be- 
tween Neanthes of Kyzikos (FGrAist 1032), whose name—as he ad- 
mits himself—is clearly legible in the marginal note, and the refer- 
ence to Hermippos’ narrative or Plato’s grandnieces. In Gaiser’s 
reconstruction everything makes perfect sense. The annotation op- 
poses S.’s assertion that Plato died during his sleep to the description 
of Plato’s final night!!" as it was transmitted by Neanthes!!!, based on 
the account of Philippos of Opus!!? (cf. FGrHist 1011 F 1). Given the 
lacunas in the papyrus, all reconstructions must necessarily remain 
hypothetical. Nevertheless, we must admit with Dorandi!!? that Gai- 
ser’s hypothesis seems more plausible than that of Lasserre. 


102 See LAssERRE (1987: 610). 

103 [Prar.] Epist. 13, 361c-d. 

104 See LAssERRE (1987: 610). 

105 Gaiser (1988: 181) restored 1. 35-38 as follows: Σπεύσιπ]πος | [᾿Αθηνοῖος ὁ τὸ] 
μονσ[ε]ῖον | [παρὰ Πλάτω]νο[ς διαδεξά μενος (...). 

106 Hermippos’ account may have been inspired by the spurious Plato letter, cf. 
Brısson (1992: 3631-3632). RıTTEr’s assumption (1909: 332-334) that Plato really 
died on the wedding day of one of his grandnieces should be dismissed. For a full 
discussion of the origin of Hermippos’ narrative, see the comm. on FGrAist 1026 F 
70. 

07 See Gasser (1988: 181): Πλάτῳγος μ[αθη  τα]ὶ ἧσ[α]ν (...). 

08 See Πόβάνρι (1991: 134). 

0 See LAssErRE (1987: 610). 

9. On the restoration and interpretation of this passage, LAssERRE (1983a); (1987: 
162-163; 219-220; 607-611) and Gaiser (1988: 176-181, 421-436) do not agree 
either; cf. the comm. on FGrAist 1011 F1. 

! LasserRE (1983a: 171 η. 7); (1983b: 66-67); (1987: 602-603; 668-669) conjec- 
tured Hermodoros (ΠΟΥ Πρ 1008) as Philodemos’ immediate source for, among other 
things, his account of Plato’s last moments; against his arguments, sce GAISER (1988: 
108-109). 

Δ TR identification of Philippos of Opus in col. III, 1. 35, as proposed by MEKLER 
(1902: XXVID), is now generally accepted, cf. TarAn (1975: 125 n. 519; 133 n. 555), 
LAssERRE (1987: no. 20 F 14a), Gasser (1988: 421). 

3 See Doranoı (1991: 222). 
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If the fragment under discussion actually refers to a passage from 
S.’s work on Plato, this would endorse the assumption that in this 
work S. discussed his uncle’s life from his birth (cf. F la-b) to his dying 
day!!#. The assertion that “others reported the nephew’s version” 
would suggest that Philodemos did not consult 5. directly!!. He more 
likely depended—for this fragment as well as for T 3a-b—-on an 
intermediary source, possibly a more recent biographer whose name 
is unknown to us!!®. 


On the way in which the most famous philosopher of all time left this 
world, there exist several anecdotes!!7. The story that Plato emitted 
his last breath while he was sleeping, is one of them. Besides its 
possible mention by S., it is also recorded in two other sources. 

In his essay On the Soul'!® Tertullianus mentioned Plato, who died 
in his sleep, together with Chilon, who died while congratulating his 
son on his Olympic victory!!%; Kleidemos (FGrHist 323 T 2), who 
passed away when he was honoured for his historical work, and Oras- 
sus!?°, who laughed himself to death. It is interesting to note how 
these ways of dying, which were considered by the Ancients as exam- 
ples ofa happy death!?!, are used by the Christian author to illustrate 
the cruelty of a death which strikes on occasions when it would be 
more pleasant to live. 


114 Of. Gasser (1988: 110). 

115 Gontrary to the hopes of Isnarpı PARENTE (1982: 359). 

116 Of. Gasser (1988: 109-110; 437-438). 

117 (ΚΝ Swırr Rıcmos (1976: 194-198, anecdotes 143-148). 

118 Tert. De anima 52,3: Nam etsi prae gaudio quis spiritum exhalet, ut Chilon 
Spartanus dum victorem Olympiae filium amplectitur, etsi prae gloria, ut Clidemus 
Atheniensis, dum ob historici stili praestantiam auro coronatur, etsi per somnum (codd. 
somnium), ut Plato, etsi per risum, ut P. Crassus, multo violentior mors quae per aliena 
grassatur, quae animam per commoda expellit, quae tunc mori affert, cum iocundius 
vivere est in exultatione in honore in requie in voluptate. While WAszınk (1947: 537) 
was hesitant, scholars nowadays generally accept the correction proposed by ZELLER 
ΠῚ (19225: 427 n. 2), cf. e.g. WeHrLı Suppl. I (1974: 70-71); Swırr Rıcımos (1976: 
195); GAIsER (1988: 436). 

119 (ΚΕ FGrHist 1026 F 18. 

120 Tertullianus was probably referring to M. Licinius Crassus, the grandfather of 
P. Crassus, of whom the satirist Lucilius said that he had laughed only once in his 
entire life, cf. Münzer (1926). As this scholar remarked, only by combining Lucilius’ 
statement with the account in Tertullianus can we understand the point of the joke: 
all his life Licinius had refrained from laughing; so the one time that he did laugh, it 
resulted in his death. 

121 On the stock motive of a blessed death as the fulfilment of a good life, cf. 
FAIRWEATHER (1974: 269-270). 
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In the Suda!?? we read that Plato died in his sleep after feasting 
sumptuously at a celebration. This story reminds us of the anecdotes 
reported in Dioc. LAERT. 6,25, in which Diogenes the Cynic blamed 
Plato for his voracity!”°, and it looks as if the author or his source 
wanted to suggest that Plato died because of indulgence in food and 
drink!”*, The Suda’s version seems to be a combination of Tertul- 
lianus’ statement— which might ultimately go back to S.—with Her- 
mippos’ account, in which Plato died at a wedding banquet!”?. How- 
ever, to infer from this that Hermippos—who must have been 
acquainted with the works of S. and Neanthes—might have specified 
that Plato didn’t die during but after the wedding banquet!?®, seems to 
be going too far!?”. 


2. ON PHILOSOPHERS (= ON PHILOSOPHY / 
THE PHILOSOPHER [?]) 


(4) The indication περὶ φιλοσόφων 15 not very clear. Is Diogenes quot- 
ing the title of a work by S. or docs he only refer to the contents of 
one of S.’s works which dealt with philosophers? Most editors of this 
fragment reproduce the phrase with a capital letter and hence seem 
to consider it to be a title. Long tentatively suggested correcting the 
title Περὶ φιλοσοφίας in Dioc. LAERT. 4,4 to Περὶ φιλοσόφων (cf. app. 
crit. with T 2), but this emendation is unnecessary!?®. Lang and Isnar- 
di Parente argued that Περὶ φιλοσόφων cannot be the correct title of 
the work, since such a title would seem to indicate a systematic survey 


122 Suda Π 1707 s.v. Πλάτων: Εὐωχήθη δ᾽ ἐν ἑορτῇ καὶ ὑπνῶν ἀπεβίω. 

123 ΟΕ Swirr Ετοιῖνοβ (1976: 71; 113-114, anecdotes 68-69). 

124 G£. Swirr Rıcınos (1976: 195 with n. 7), who made this remark in connection 
with Hermippos’ story that Plato expired at a wedding feast. But, as J. Bollansee 
points out in the comm. on FGrHhist 1026 F 70, Hermippos’ narrative (which does not 
mention the detail of the sleep) seems to have stressed the irony of the fact that Plato, 
a confirmed bachelor, died at a wedding. "That this element is completely missing in 
the ‚Suda’s version indicates that the author (or his source) had a different purpose in 
telling the story. What this aim was, can be deduced from the use ofthe verb εὐωχέω, 
which emphasizes the aspect of sumptuosity and seems to imply that Plato died as a 
result of his gluttony. 

125 Of., however, the comm. on FGrHist 1026 F 70 for the exact relation between 
Hermippos and the Suda. 

126 This is what Gasser (1988: 438) suggests. 

127 (ΚΕ Swirt Rıcmos (1976: 195 n. 7): “Suidas’ report (...) is not a reliable indica- 
tion that Hermippus’ original account had Plato’s death occurring while he slept”. 

128 C£. Tarän (1981: 192-193), who mentions several other Academics and Peripa- 
tetics who wrote a work entitled Περὶ φιλοσοφίας. 
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of previous philosophers, and this kind of work is not attested at S.’s 
time!?®, Hence they attributed the present fragment to the work 
Φιλόσοφος. But, as Taran rightly observed, the passage may just as 


well be taken from the Περὶ φιλοσοφίας or even from another work by 
5.10, 


If the phrase περὶ φιλοσόφων refers to the contents of a work on 
philosophy (e.g. Περὶ φιλοσοφίας, the biographical character of the 
fragment on Parmenides is most probably a mere coincidence; if it 
indicates a dialogue on “The Philosopher’ (e.g. Φιλόσοφος 15), the ref- 
erence to Parmenides as a lawgiver might constitute an illustration of 
a characteristic of the ideal philosopher!??. Whatever the exact con- 
text ofthe fragment under discussion, it is not surprising that a mem- 
ber of the Platonic school should be interested in the political activity 
of an earlier philosopher' >. 

The note on Parmenides’ activity as a lawgiver is also reported by 
Strabo!* and by Plutarch!?, who further relates how the magistrates 
of Elea annually made the citizens swear that they would observe the 


2 See Lang (1911: 41-42; 51-52) and Isvarpı PARENTE (1980: 213; 364-365). 

30 See Ταβάν (1981: 237). 

31 So IswarDı PARENTE (1980: 213-214), who follows Hırzer (1895: 313) in conjec- 
turing that by means of the Φιλόσοφος S. may have intended to complete the trilogy 
which Plato had started with the dialogues Σοφιστής and Πολιτικός. 

32 Of. IswarDı PARENTE (1980: 365). For examples of other early philosophers who 
were said to have played a leading part in the affairs of their city, see e.g. JAEGER 
1928: 415 = 1960: 383); cf. infra, n. 136. 

33 ΟΕ Gem. Alex. Strom. 2,4,19,3 (F 2 Lang = F 119 Isnarpı PARENTE = F 4 
TARAn): Σπεύσιππος γὰρ ἐν τῷ Πρὸς Κλεοφῶντα πρώτῳ τὰ ὅμοια τῷ Πλάτωνι ἔοικε διὰ 
τούτου γράφειν: “Εἰ γὰρ ἡ βασιλεία σπουδαῖον ὅ τε σοφὸς μόνος βασιλεὺς καὶ ἄρχων, ὁ 
νόμος λόγος ὧν ὀρθὸς σπουδαῖος". On the political interests of Plato’s pupils, see e.g. 
WÖörLE (1981) and most recently Brunt (1993: 282-342) and TRAMPEDACH (1994). 
S.’s own involvement in daily politics is illustrated by his support for Dio of Syracuse 
in his actions against Dionysios II and by the (probably authentic) letter of recom- 
mendation which he wrote to Philip II on behalf of the historiographer Antipatros of 
Magnesia, cf. e.g. WÖRLE (1981: 28-31); MEıssner (1992: 374 with n. 30; 108-109 
with n. 201) and TRAMPEDACH (1994: 110; 112; 138-140; 268), all with references to 
ancient sources and modern literature. From Arn. 7,279 e, WörLE (1981: 31-33) 
deduced furthermore that S.—Jlike Erastos, Koriskos, Aristotle and Xenokrates— 
would have had connections with Hermias, the tyrant of Atarneus. Although this 
supposition is quite plausible, there is no hard evidence to prove it; cf. 'TRAMPEDACH 
(1994: 140). On Hermias, who is often said to have reformed his rule under the 
influence of the Academics, sce most recently TRAMPEDACH (1994: 66-79). 

134 Stras. 6,1,1 (G 252): (...) οἱ δὲ νῦν Ἐλέαν ὀνομάζουσιν, ἐξ ἧς Παρμενίδης καὶ 
Ζήνων ἐγένοντο, ἄνδρες Πυθαγόρειοι. Δοκεῖ δέ μοι καὶ δι᾽ ἐκείνους καὶ ἔτι πρότερον 
εὐνομηθῆναι. 

1535 Prur. Adv. Col. 32 (1126 a-b): Παρμενίδης δὲ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ πατρίδα διεκόσμησε νόμοις 
ἀρίστοις, ὥστε τὰς ἀρχὰς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν ἐξορκοῦν τοὺς πολίτας ἐμμένειν τοῖς Παρ- 
μενίδου νόμοις. 





nn 
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Parmenidean laws. Neither Strabo nor Plutarch mention their source, 
but there is a considerable possibility that through some intermediary 
sources they are ultimately drawing on S., who gives the earliest 
account of the facts!?®, It is hard to say who Diogenes depends on. 
Taran suggests that it may have been Favorinos, seeing that Diogenes 
often draws on him and that Favorinos is cited immediately before 
and after the fragment under discussion 177. 
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1010. Xenokrates of Chalkedon 
(396/5-314/3 B.c.) 


T 


1 (F 2 Isnarpı PARENTE) D1oG. LAERT. 4,14: Διεδέξατο δὲ (sc. ὁ Ξενοκράτης) 
Σπεύσιππον (I 7 TARAN) καὶ ἀφηγήσατο τῆς σχολῆς πέντε καὶ εἴκοσιν ἔτη ἐπὶ 
Λυσιμαχίδου ἀρξάμενος κατὰ τὸ δεύτερον ἔτος τῆς δεκάτης καὶ ἑκατοστῆς 
Ὀλυμπιάδος. Ἐτελεύτα δὲ νυκτὸς λεκάνῃ προσπταίσας, ἔτος ἤδη γεγονὼς 
δεύτερον καὶ ὀγδοηκοστόν. 


2 (F 53 ΗξινζΖε = F 264 IsnarDı PARENTE) SımPL. In Arıst. Phys. 8,1 (251 b 
19), p. 1165, 1. 33-38 Diers: (...) Ξενοκράτης (...) ἐν τῷ Περὶ τοῦ Πλάτωνος 
βίου τάδε γεγραφός (...) (cf. F la-c). 


ΠΕΡῚ ΤΟΥ͂ HAATONOZ BIOY 


la (F 53 Henze = F 264 IsnarDı PARENTE) SımPL. In Arıst. Phys. 8,1 (251 Ὁ 
19), p. 1165, 1. 33-38 Dies: Ἔτι δὲ τοῦτο σαφέστερον πεποίηκε Ξενοκράτης 
ὁ γνησιώτατος τῶν Πλάτωνος ἀκροατῶν Ev τῷ Περὶ τοῦ Πλάτωνος βίου τάδε 
γεγραφώς: “Τὰ μὲν οὖν ζφα πάλιν οὕτω διῃρεῖτο (sc. ὁ Πλάτων) εἰς 
ἰδέας τε καὶ μέρη πάντα τρόπον διαιρῶν, ἕως εἰς τὰ πάντων 
στοιχεῖα ἀφίκετο τῶν ζώων, ἃ δὴ πέντε σχήματα καὶ σώματα 
ὠνόμαζεν, εἰς αἰθέρα καὶ πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ ἀέρα". 
1b ( 53 Hemze = Ε 265 IsnarDI PARENTE) SIMPL. In Arıst. De Caelo 1,2 (268 
b 17), p. 12, 1. 21-26 HEIBERG: Καὶ ὅτι καὶ Πλάτων πέντε εἶναι τὰ ἁπλᾶ 
σώματα νομίζει κατὰ τὰ πέντε σχήματα, ἀρκεῖ Ξενοκράτης ὁ γνησιώτατος 
αὐτοῦ τῶν ἀκροατῶν ἐν τῷ Περὶ τοῦ Πλάτωνος βίου τάδε γράφων᾽ “Τὰ μὲν 
οὖν ζῷα οὕτω διῃρεῖτο (sc. ὁ Πλάτων) εἰς ἰδέας τε καὶ μέρη 
πᾶντα τρόπον διαιρῶν, ἕως εἰς τὰ πέντε στοιχεῖα ἀφίκετο τῶν 


3 Λυσιμαχίδου BFa. corr. : Χυσιμάχου Fp. corr. Ρ * προσπταίσας ἃ : π. χαλκῇφ 1819 ὁ 


γνησιώτατος αὐτοῦ : ὁ φυσικώτατος αὐτοῦ και D 
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1010. Xenokrates of Chalkedon 
(396/5-314/3 B.c.) 


T 


1 He (sc. Xenokrates) succeeded Speusippos and led the school for twenty- 
five ycars from the second year of the 110th Olympiad (339/8 2.c.), when 
Lysimachides was archon. He died by falling over a dish at night-time, at the 
age of eighty-two. 


2 (...) Xenokrates (...) having written the following in his work On the Life of 
Plato_(...). 


F 
ON THE LIFE OF PLATO 


la This has been made even clearer by Xenokrates, the most genuine of 
Plato’s pupils, who wrote the following in his work On the Life of Plato: “ Ac- 
cordingly, he (sc. Plato) again divided living beings into classes 
and species, dividing them all systematically, until he arrived at 
the elements of all living beings, which he called five figures 
and bodies: ether, fire, water, earth and air”. 1b And that Plato 
too believes that there are five simple bodies, corresponding to the five 
figures, is made clear enough by Xenokrates, the most genuine of his pupils, 
who writes the following in his work On the Life of Plato: “Accordingly, he 
(sc. Plato) again divided living beings into classes and species, 


25 


30 
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ζῴων, ἃ δὴ πέντε σχήματα καὶ σώματα ὠνόμαζεν, εἰς αἰθέρα καὶ 
πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ ἀέρα". Ις (F 53 Hemze = F 266 IsnarDı 
PARENTE) SIMPL. In Arist. De caelo 1,3 (270 a 9), p. 87,1. 20-26 HEIBERG: Καὶ 
μέντοι καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὑπὸ Ξενοκράτους περὶ τούτων ἱστορηθέντων, ὧν οὐδὲν ἂν 
εἴη χεῖρον καὶ νῦν ὑπομνῆσαι, ἐν τοῖς Περὶ τοῦ Πλάτωνος βίου γεγραμμένοις 
ὧδε: “Τὰ μὲν οὖν ζῷα πάλιν οὕτως διῃρεῖτο (sc. ὁ Πλάτων) εἰς 
ἰδέας τε καὶ μέρη πάντα τρόπον διαιρῶν, ἕως εἰς τὰ πάντων 
στοιχεῖα ἀφίκετο τῶν ζῴων, ἃ δὴ πέντε σχήματα καὶ σώματα 


or 5 


ὠνόμαζεν, εἰς αἰθέρα καὶ πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ ἀέρα. 
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dividing them all systematically, until he arrived at the elements 
of all living beings, which he called five figures and bodies: 
ether, fire, water, carth and air”. le And indeed (one can infer this) 
also from what Xenokrates relates about these things, which it is worthwhile 
recalling at this point, as he writes the following in his work On the Life of 
Plato: “Accordingly, he (sc. Plato) again divided living beings into 
classes and species, dividing them all systematically, until he 
arrived at the elements of all living beings, which he called five 
figures and bodies: ether, fire, water, earth and air”. 
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1010. Xenokrates of Chalkedon 
(396/5-314/3 B.c.) 


T 


(1) From this passage we can deduce the dates of X.’s birth and 
death. Since X. took up the scholarchate of the Academy in 339/8 
and held this position for twenty-five years until his death, he must 
have died in 314/3. According to Diogenes’ information, X. attained 
the age of eighty-two, which brings us to the year 396/5 for his birth. 
In regard to the succession of Speusippos (FGrHist IV 1009) by X., we 
are faced with two problems!. Firstly, there is a gap between Speusip- 
pos’ death in 340/39 and X.’s assumption of the scholarchate in 339/ 
8. Does this indicate a period of “anarchy’, maybe due to rivalry 
between the candidates for the headship of the Academy”? This im- 
mediately leads to the second problem. 'T'here are two major tradi- 
tions concerning the way in which X. became head of the Platonic 
school?. According to Diogenes Laertios*, Speusippos, who suffered 
from paralysis, sent for X. requesting him to come and take over the 
direction of the school. But in Philodemos’ History of the Academy? we 


! For the Academy’s legal status at the time of X.’s succession, see WHITEHEAD 
(1981: 233) and especially IsnarDı PARENTE (1981: 141-149), with references to ealier 
literature. 

? Cf. Jacogy (1902: 312-314) and the comm. on FGrHist 244 F 344-346; TARAN 
(1981: 7; 209-210). 

3 In the Neoplatonic lives of Aristotle (Vita Marciana 24; Vita Vulgata 18; Vita Latina 
24 Dürınc) we find a tradition referred to already in (τα. Acad. 1,4 (17), namely that 
both Aristotle and X. succceded Speusippos, the latter teaching in the Academy and 
the former in the Lyceum, apparently for organizational reasons. T'his version would 
reflect a later tendency to reconcile the philosophies of the Academy and the Peripa- 
tos. MERLAN (1946: 109 = 1976: 150), on the other hand, argues that people in those 
days may have regarded Aristotle and X. as the leaders of one school located in two 
different buildings, cf. e.g. Dırzon (1977: 23). 

* Dıoc. LAerr. 4,3 (= XENOKRATES F 19 Iswarpı PARENTE = Speusıppos F 2 
IsnarDI PARENTE = Speusippos 1 1 TAaRAn): Ἤδη δὲ ὑπὸ παραλύσεως καὶ τὸ σῶμα διέ- 
φθαρτο, καὶ πρὸς Ξενοκράτην διεπέμπετο παρακαλῶν αὐτὸν ἐλθεῖν καὶ τὴν σχολὴν διαδέξ- 
ασθαι. ΟἿ, ΗΕΜ. Or. 21,255 b (= Speusippos T 11 Tarän); [Gar.] Hist. Philos. 3 (= 
Speusıppos 1 12 'TARAn), who gives an abbreviated version in which he states that 
Speusippos appointed X. as his successor; cf. also the two spurious letters from 
Speusippos to X. (Zpist. Socr. XXXI and XXXIHI OreLLı = Speusıppos F 157-158 
IsnARDI PARENTE, with comm. p. 403-405). 

5 P. Herc. 1021, col. VL, 1. 41-col. VOL, 1. 6 Doranor: Oi δ[ὲ] γεανίσκοι ψηφ[ο]φορή 
Ισαντες ὅστις αὐτῶν nyn{o} [σετα[1], Ξενοκράτη[ν] εἵλοντο | τὸν [Ka]axndövıov, 
᾿Αριστο( Πὴτέλους μὲν ἀποδεδημη] κότος εἰς Μακεδονίαν, Me | γεδήμου δὲ τοῦ Πυρραίου | 
καὶ Ἡρακλείδου τοῦ Ἥρακλε | ῴτου παρ᾽ ὀλίγας ψήφους ἡτ] τηθέντων. 
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find a detailed report of an election in which X. was chosen by the 
other members of the school while Aristotle was absent® and while his 
rıvals Menedemos and Herakleides were defeated by only a few votes. 
Some modern scholars try to reconcile both versions’, assuming that 
Speusippos summoned X.— who may have been his favorite candı- 
date—because he knew that X. had to be present in Athens in order 


to be elected leader of the Academy. Others consider the latter tra- 


dition, which is the older, to be the only correct one”. 


As to X.’s character, Philodemos!® stresses the difference between 
X., who was chosen as scholarch because of his σωφροσύνη or 'self- 
control’!!, and his predecessor Speusippos, who is said to have had an 
inclination towards hedonism. X. is also considered to be Plato’s most 
faithful disciple!? from the personal? (and the doxographical'*) point 
of view. 

As he was one of Plato’s pupils from his early youth!® and the 


6 (ἢ Dioc. Laerr. 5,2-3 (= FGrHist 1026 F 33), in which we read only that X. 
was appointed head of the Academy while Aristotle was away. On the relationship 
between the texts of Diogenes and Philodemos, see the comm. on FGrHist 1026 F 33. 

7 See e.g. MERLAN (1946: 108 = 1976: 149); WHITEHEAD (1981: 233). 

® If this assumption is correct, we do not know whether Speusippos notified 
Aristotle too. In any case Philodemos’ text seems to imply that Arıstotle’s absence 
from Athens—deliberate or not—was the only reason why he was not elected. This 
means that Aristotle was considered by the Academics to be by far the most valuable 
candidate; apparently he was not excluded because his philosophy would have been 
incompatible with that of the Platonic school, cf. MERLAN (1946: 103-107 = 1976: 
144-148) and WHITEHEAD (1981: 233). 

> See e.g. Gıcon (1958: 159-161); Iswarpı PARENTE (1980: 205-206; 403) and 
(1981: 140-141); TarAn (1981: 183-184). 

10 P. Herc. 1021, col. VII, 1. 11-18 Doranvı. 

II On X.’s σωφροσύνη, see e.g. ISNARDI PARENTE (1981: 131-132) and WHITEHEAD 
(1981: 242-243). 

12 ΟΝ the phrase ὁ γνησιώτατος τῶν ἀκροατῶν (F La-b). 

13. (ΘΚ e.g. Dıoc. Laerr. 4,11 (= F 107 Heinze = F 2 IswarDı PARENTE), where X. 
says to Dionysios, who is threatening to decapitate Plato: “No one will cut off that 
head before mine”, and Ar. Var. hist. 3,19 (= F 11 Isnarpı PARENTE), where X. 
defends Plato against the irreverence of Aristotle, who had expelled the 80 year old 
philosopher from the Academy’s peripatos. On the latter story and its ultimate source, 
cf. e.g. Swırt Rıcımos (1976: 130); IsnarDI PARENTE (1981: 133 with ἢ. 2) and (1982: 
285); BURKERT (1993: 18-21). 

14 According to IsvarDı PARENTE (1981: 134 with n. 1), X. was the only Academic 
who remained loyal to Plato’s theory of Ideas and dedicated his whole career to the 
exegesis of his master’s doctrine. However, Diırzon (1977: 23), for example, is less 
affirmative in this respect, when he states that X. took up the task of systematizing 
Plato’s phylosophy, but that while doing so he came to some new conclusions as well. 
On X.’s opinion about Plato’s Ideas, see DıirLon (1977: 28-29). 

15 CH. Dioc. LAerr. 4,6. Like Speusippos he might have accompanied Plato on his 
third trip to Syracuse; cf. DıoG. LAERT. 4,11; Tım. ap. Aruen. 437b; Δεῖ, Var. Hıst. 
2,41. 
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Academy’s third scholarch, X. was in an ideal position to write an 
eyewitness account of his master’s life. Yet, whether he actually did 
write a biography, is a question which will be treated in the commen- 
tary on F la-c. 


(2) If the phrase Περὶ τοῦ Πλάτωνος βίου refers to the title of a book, 
this very item is missing in Diogenes Laertios’ list of X.’s works!®. Of. 
the commentary on F la-c. 


F 
ON THE LIFE OF PLATO 


(1a-c) Did X. write a biography of Plato? The expression ἐν τῷ / ἐν 
τοῖς Περὶ τοῦ Πλάτωνος βίου seems to indicate the title of a work. 
However, it is rather doubtful whether the word βίος was used by X. 
himself. Possibly the original title was Περὶ Πλάτωνος, the element 
βίος being added by Simplikios or one of his sources. 

The fragment under discussion, which deals with the theory of five 
simple bodies'’, is not biographical in nature. This, however, is in 
itself no proof that X.’s writing did not contain any biographical 
elements. As with many other Ilept-titles, we may conjecture a work 
containing both biographical and doxographical elements, no bio- 
graphical fragments of which have come down to us. Unfortunately 
the scanty evidence provides us with no certain information. 


Els Tueys 


16 Dioc. LAerr. 4,11-14 (= F 2 IsnarDı PARENTE). 

17 On the theory of five simple bodies and the question whether Plato himself 
developed it against the doctrine of four simple bodies (fire, air, water and earth) 
advanced by the materialists and mentioned in the 7imaeus and other Platonic dia- 
logues, see e.g. TarAn (1975: 36-42, esp. p. 39-40). TARAN is of the opinion that X. 
wanted to read Aristotle’s doctrine of ether into Plato’s Timaeus, contrary to e.g. 
ZELLER ΠῚ (19225: 951 with n. 2), who thinks that Plato changed his doctrine at the 
end of his Iıfe. 
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1011. Philippos of Opus 
(end 5th (?)-4th cent. B.c.) 


T 


Ι 1a (F VI TarAn = no. 20 F 14b LasserrRE) DioG. LAERT. 3,37: Ἔνιοί te 
φασὶν ὅτι Φίλιππος ὁ Ὀπούντιος τοὺς Νόμους αὐτοῦ (sc. τοῦ Πλάτωνος) 
μετέγραψεν ὄντας ἐν κηρῷ. Τούτου δὲ καὶ Ἐπινομίδα φασὶν εἶναι. 1b (F 
ΝΠ TarAn Ξ no. 20 F 14ς LAssERRE) Anon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. 24,13-19, p. 

5 37 WESTERINK: Ἐσχάτους δὲ τοὺς Νόμους φασὶν γεγράφθαι, διότι 
ἀδιορθώτους αὐτοὺς κατέλιπεν (sc. ὁ Πλάτων) καὶ συγκεχυμένους μὴ 
εὐπορήσας χρόνου διὰ τὴν τελευτὴν πρὸς τὸ συνθεῖναι αὐτούς. Εἰ δὲ καὶ νῦν 
δοκοῦσι συντετάχθαι κατὰ τὸ δέον, οὐκ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Πλάτωνος συνθέντος ἀλλά 
τινος Φιλίππου Ὀπουντίου, ὃς διάδοχος γέγονε τοῦ Πλατωνικοῦ 

10 διδασκαλείου. 


2 (FI TarAn = no. 20 T 1 LAssERRE) Suda ᾧ 418 s.v. Φιλόσοφος᾽ ὃς τοὺς 
Πλάτωνος Νόμους διεῖλεν εἰς βιβλία ıB', τὸ γὰρ ıy' αὐτὸς προσθεῖναι λέγεται. 
Καὶ ἦν Σωκράτους καὶ αὐτοῦ Πλάτωνος ἀκουστής, σχολάσας τοῖς μετεώροις. 
Ὃν δὲ κατὰ Φίλιππον τὸν Μακεδόνα συνεγράψατο τάδε: (...) Περὶ Πλάτωνος 


15° (.. 


ΠΕΡῚ ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ 


1 (F V TarAn = no. 20 F 14a LAssErRE) P. Herc. 1021, col. ΠῚ, 1. 35 - 
col. V, 1. 19 Doranoı: [9 ΛΕ. [. Φίλιππος ὁ 6]1[A6] [σ[οφος ἀσ]τρολόγος 
[τ ἐϊξηγεῖ [τ᾿ αὐτῶι γεγονὼς avaypa  φεὺς τοῦ Πλάτωνος καὶ A| κουστής, 
20 ὅτι "γεγηρακὼς |? ἤδη Πλάτων ξένον] ὑπε | δέξ[ατ]ο Xoröafio]vE.|[.....] 
τινας [.-te:: ] ἐπύρεξε[ν. Ἐκεῖ] (V) ν[ο]ς δ᾽ ὑπὸ Θράιττης ἕγ γε | μέλος 


18 ὁ φ]ι{λ6] σίοφος Gaiser : ὁ Meö]ualilo[s temptanter Lasserre 720 ἐπ[ωιδάς] Gaiser : ἐπὶ 
λόγους] Zasserre 21 [ἐπάιδοντα, ὅτι] Gaiser : [Εἶτα δὲ μικρὸν] Zasserre 21 Ἐκεῖ]ν[ο]ς Gaiser 
: αὐλούμε]ν[ο] ς Lasserre 
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1011. Philippos of Opus 
(end 5th (?)-4th cent. B.c.) 


T 


la Some say that Philippos of Opus copied his (sc. Plato’s) Laws, which were 
left on waxen writing tablets. They also state that the Epinomis ıs his work. 
1b They say that the Laws were written last, since he (sc. Plato) left them 
uncorrected and in disorder, lacking time— because of his decease—for their 
final editing. And if they make a well-edited impression today, it is not 
because Plato has arranged them, but a certain Philippos of Opus, who 
became his successor in the Platonic school. 


2 Philosopher [sic], who divided Plato’s Laws in twelve books, since it is said 
that he added the thirteenth himself. He was the disciple of Sokrates and of 
Plato himself, devoting his time to the study of astronomical phenomena. 
Living in the days of Philip of Macedon, he wrote the following works: (...) 
On Plato (...). 


ON PLATO 


1... Philippos the philosopher and astronomer, who had been Plato’s 
secretary and disciple, told him: “When Plato already was an old man, he 
received as a guest a Chaldacan ... (Plato) had fever. He (sc. the Chaldae- 


25 


30 
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Nnp<u>orte δάκτυλίωι] ον ΄ | ἐνδιδοὺς] ῥυθμόν. Αὐτόθι | δ᾽ ὡς 
πα[ρ]αφρονο[(]1ὴ τε φωνεῖν |? τὸν Πλάτωνα καὶ ἐπερωτῆσαι, τοῦ δ᾽ 
εἰπόντος᾽ "Evvo [εἷς ὡς πάντηι τὸ βάρβαρον | ἀμᾳθ]ές᾽ ἅτε γε 

παράρυθμον | οὗΪς γ]ῇ βάρβαρος φέρουσα |! ΤΙ.. 

.|EIAZ [1 ἀδυνατεῖ μα [θεῖν], 

ἡσθῆναι μεγάλως καὶ | ἐν ε[ὐ]δίαι μεγάληι τὸν ἄν [δρα [..]| OMYTEIN 
ἐπεὶ κ]αὶ ταῦ!τ' ἐπὶ νοῦν ἤρχετ' [αὐτῶι καὶ [15 [π]ροάγει. 
Διαθερμαγθέγ᾽τος δὲ [μ]ᾶλλον ἔκ τίνος ἐϊγέρσεως νύκτωρ 
ἀ[κ]αιρ [6] [τερον [γε]νομέν[ης] EIIEI|...] |IKYON]..[...-].-[ 


22 ἕγ γε μέλος ἥρ«μξΞοττε δάκτυλον Mekler et Gaiser : ἔγ γε μέλ[ει] ἔκρουσε δακτυλικ[ὸν] 
Lasserre 25 nal|p]ospovo[in Mekler-Gaiser-Lasserre : ῥυθμόν Mekler et Praechter 25 οὖς γ]ῇ 
Gaiser : φύ[σις] Gomperz et Mekler : οὕ[τω]ς Lasserre 26 [ag πν]ριὰς Wilamowitz et Mekler : 
τ[ὰς πν]οὰς Lasserre : πως do]päg Gaiser 27 [εὐ]φημεῖν Gaiser : [n]on<n>VGewv Buecheler- 
Mekler-Lasserre 28 [π]ροάγει Gaiser : εὐπράγει Buecheler : ἀκροάσει Mekler : [διε] κράτει 
Lasserre 30. ἀ[κ]αιρ[ό]τερογ [γε]νομέν[ης] Gaiser : ὑ[πνωτικω]τέρο[υ γε]νομέν[ου Mekler : 
ψ[υ]χρ[ο]τέρου yelvousvfov Zasserre 30 ἐπει[θ' ἑλ]κύον[τ]ο[ς αὐτοῦ μόγις τὸν] ἀέρα, 
κατέλιπεν ἡ ψυχὴ τ]ὸ σ[ῶμα.᾽ Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἠβο]ύλ[ετο Νεάνθης. Gaiser : ἐπει[σ]ήχθησ[αν 
π]ίγ[ακες Lasserre 
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an), accompanied by a T'hracian female slave, wanted to strike up a song, 
indicating a dactylic rhythm. Immediately Plato shouted that he/she was 
out of his/her mind and asked him (sc. the Chaldacan) (for an explana- 
tion) and when he answered “You notice that the barbarian creature is 
completely ignorant because 
unrhythmical is the ear of the barbarıan land, 
(so that) it ıs unable to leamn ..., 

Plato was very amused and, having regained his full composure, he [con- 
gratulated?] the man because this (verse) had come into his mind and he 
had pronounced it. After a worse fever had come upon him because of an 
awkward awakening during the night ...”. 
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1011. Philippos of Opus 
(end 5th (?)-4th cent. B.c.) 


T 


(1-2) In the ancient sources P. is referred to under very different 
names!. From the contents of the Suda-article Φιλόσοφος (T 2) it is 
clear that this ‘anonymous’ philosopher must also be identified with 
P. In regard to the question as to why the philosopher’s name is 
missing in the lemma, there are two plausible answers”. P.’s name 
might have been left out before the word Φιλόσοφος, an understand- 
able omission seeing that both words have the same initial syllable. In 
this case the mistake must be due to the lexicographer’s own source, 
since in the Suda the Biröoodoc-article occurs in the correct alphabet- 
ical order”. Another possible answer is that the author of the Φιλόσο- 
6og-lemma or his source misunderstood the abbreviation ΦΙΛΟΣ 
ΟΠΟΣ (= Φίλιππος Ὀπούντιος), used by the epitomist Hesychios of 
Miletos, on whom the lexicographer ultimately depended*. 

As to dating P., we lack precise information. In the Suda (T 2), we 
read that P. was a pupil of both Sokrates and Plato and lived in the 
days of King Philip of Macedon. Hence earlier scholars? considered 
him to be a younger contemporary of Plato and situated his birth 
around 419/8, his death around 340 ».c.. However, as von Fritz’ 
pointed out, it is clear from the evidence of Eudemos? that P. be- 
longed to the same generation as Eudoxos of Knidos (FGrHist 1006)", 
who was born around 400 2.c. Hence it seems impossible that P. was 
ever a disciple of Plato’s own teacher Sokrates, who died in 399 2.c. 
Again, there appear to be two possible solutions. Either the informa- 


I (ΚΕ von Frırz (1938: 2351-2352). 

? For a review of the carlier literature concerning this problem, see OLDFATHER 
(1908: 454 n. 138; 458-459). 

3 Cf. e.g. von Frırz (1938: 2351) and Lasserre (1987: 593). 

+ CE e.g. TarAn (1975: 124 n. 518). 

> Cf. e.g. OLDFATHER (1908: 454-456). 

6 This date for his death was deduced from the fact that in P. Herc. 1021, col. 
VL 1. 41-col. VII, 1. 6 Doranot P. is not listed among Xenokrates’ contenders for the 
scholarchate of the Academy in 339 B.c. Of course, this argumentum ex suentio is not 
completely reliable, since P. did not necessarily have to be a candidate for the 
leadership of Plato’s school. 

7 von Frırz (1938: 2353). 

8 EupEmos ap. ProkL. In prim. Eucl. Elem. lbr. p. 67-68 FRIEDLEIN. 

9. On Eudoxos, see e.g. also LAssERRE (1966); TRAMPEDACH (1994: 57-61); Toom- 
ER (19969). 
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tion in the Suda is based on a misunderstanding!®, or the Sokrates 
referred to is Sokrates the Younger. T'he latter solution was proposed 
by Lasserre!!, who assumes that P. entered the Academy during Pla- 
to’s second sojourn in Sicily and had Sokrates the Younger as his 
teacher until Plato’s return!?. Lasserre places P.’s birth between 385 
and 380, which would make him a genuine contemporary of Philip of 
Macedon. 

In regard to the relationship between the testimonia under discus- 
sion, Tarän!? has shown that—at least where P.’s role in the edition 
of the Laws is concerned—the anonymous Prolegomena and the Suda 
made inferences!* from Diogenes Laertios or a similar source, on 
whom they probably both depend. 

It is very difficult to say whether P.’s editorship consisted merely in 
transcribing Plato’s manuscript, which may have been left—at least 
partly—on waxen writing-tablets!?, or whether he corrected it (and if 
so, to what degree). Diogenes Laertios uses the verb μεταγράφω, 
which can have both meanings!®. The passages in the Prolegomena and 
the Suda are not of much assistance either. T'he author of the Prolegom- 
ena writes that Plato left the Laws uncorrected!’ and in disorder and 
that if they make a well-edited impression now, this is thanks to P. 
Yet in all likelihood the author inferred the Laws alleged state of 
disorder from Diogenes’ statement that they were ἐν κηρῷ 8, Moreo- 
ver, it is not clear whether he assumed any major intervention by P. 
besides the arrangement of the work!®. The author of the Φιλόσοφος- 


10 ( von Frırz (1938: 2353), who supposes that the lexicographer or his source 
read Σωκράτους instead of Σωκρατικὸς, and TARAn (1975: 127). As OLDFATHER (1908: 
454-455 n. 139) convincingly demonstrated, Praetorius’ emendation of Σωκράτους 
into Ἐχεκράτους should be dismissed. 

ΕἸ LAssERRE (1987: 594). 

12 Lasserre (1987: 503-505) gives the same explanation for the equally puzzling 
notion in the Neoplatonic lives of Aristotle (Vita Marciana 5; Vita Vulgata 4, Vita Latina 
5 Dürms = no. 4 T 5a-b-c LAssERRE) that the Stagirite staycd three years with 
Sokrates before he turned to Plato. 

3 TarAn (1975: 128-130). 

+ CH. infra. 

5 On the meaning of the phrase ὄντας ἐν κηρῷ, see ZELLER II 1 (19225: 979 n.1) 
and TarAn (1975: 130 n. 542). 

6 See 1,47 s.v. μεταγράφω: “copy, transcribe”;, “rewrite, alter or correct what one has written”. 
7 (ἢ Proxr. ap. Proleg. 25,6-8 WESTERINK, where Proklos argues against the au- 
thenticity ofthe Epinomis: Πῶς ὁ τοὺς Νόμους un εὐπορήσας διορθώσασθαι διὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν 
χρόνον ζωῆς τὸ Ἐπινόμιον μετὰ τούτους ὃν εἶχεν γράψαι; 

8 ΟΕ, Ταβάν (1975: 128-129). The Anonymous’ statement that P. succeeded Plato 
as leader of the Academy may be an incorrect inference from P.’s editorship men- 
tioned in Dıoc. LAERT. 3,37 (T la) and the eminent place which he occupied in the 
list of Plato’s pupils in DıoG. LAERT. 3,46. 

9 The verb ovvrißnu does not have any connotation of ‘correction’. 
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article in the Suda only mentions the division of the Laws into twelve 
books. Leaving aside the fact that this author also seems to have 
inferred incorrectly that this division was P.’s work?®, his report does 
not suggest that P. rewrote or corrected the Zaws. Modern scholars 
who have examined the internal evidence of the work have come to 
highly divergent conclusions. In the nineteenth century many schol- 
ars were convinced that P. corrected the Laws extensively, and they 
analysed the text thoroughly in order to reconstruct Plato’s original 
work?!. Later on there was a tendency to consider the Laws to be the 
work of Plato only, mainly on the basis ofthe argument that the work 
contains many mistakes which P. could have corrected, if he had 
wished to do so”. Most probably the truth lies somewhere in be- 
tween. T'hough P. in all likelihood preserved a lot of things which 
Plato might have left out or altered during a final revision of his work, 
he probably made some changes in order to transform the text into a 
coherent unity”®. 

The problem concerning the authorship of the Epinomis is possibly 
even more complicated. According to Diogenes, some stated that the 
Epinomis was P.’s work, and it is obvious that the lexicographer of the 
Suda also thinks of P. as the author of the Epinomis, when he writes 
that ‘the philosopher’ was said to have added ‘the thirteenth book of 
Plato’s Laws’**. Proklos?? denies Plato’s authorship, but resorts to in- 


20 The lexicographer (or his source) probably deduced this from the account of P.’s 
editorship of the Laws and his supposed authorship of the Epinomis in Diogenes or a 
similar source and from the division of the Laws into twelve books during his own 
lifetime. However, since we know that long writings such as the /had and the Odyssey 
were divided into books by Alexandrian scholars, there is little reason to assume that 
in this case the task had alrcady been fulfilled by the early Academics; cf. TARAN 
(1975: 129-130), with references. 

2! For a survey of these authors, see von Frıtz (1938: 2359). 

22 ΟΝ still Srarey (1983: 2-3). The opinion of TarAn (1975: 130 with n. 543 and 
544) is not very clear. While in n. 543 he defends the view that P. transcribed the 
Laws without correcting them, in the following note he clarifies his statement that P. 
in all likelilhood prepared the work for publication, by saying that “publication prob- 
ably meant that a final, corrected (my Italics) copy of the work prepared by P. was 
made available at the Academy”. 

23 6Ε Zerzer II 1 (19225: 978-982) and von Frırz (1938: 2359-2360). 

21: This subtitle of the Epinomis is attested as carly as the second cent. A.D.; cf. 
TarAn (1975: 124). 

25. Prokt. ap. Proleg. 25,4-12 WESTERINK. According to Proklos, Plato cannot be the 
author of the Epinomis, firstly, because he did not even have the time to correct the 
Nomoi, which were written before the Epinomis (cf. supra, τι. 17), and secondly, because 
in the latter work the planets move from the left to the right, while in the other 
platonic dialogues they move in the opposite direction. 
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ternal evidence to prove it”® and does not mention P. as the real 
author. Modern scholars are divided on the issue. Some follow the 
ancient sources, rejecting Plato’s authorship and considering P. as the 
author of the Epinomis?’. Others assign the work to Plato. They reject 
the testimony of Diogenes because he fails to cite his sources and the 
arguments contained therein*®, and that of Proklos because his argu- 
ments cut no ice”®. Both sides appeal to internal evidence for their 
stand. However, as von Fritz remarked as far back as 1938?0, our 
present state of knowledge does not enable us to settle the question. If 
Plato did not write the Epinomis, the author may have been P. or even 
another member of the early Academy®!. We may never know for 
certain the correct answer to this question. 

Among the writings which the ‚Suda (T 2) attributes to P., there is a 
work called Περὶ Πλάτωνος. On the question whether this work was 
biographical in nature, see the comm. on Fl. 


F 
ON PLATO 


(1) Although P.’s name is emended in 1. 35, we can be quite certain 
that it is he who is meant; firstly, because he was an astronomer and 
one of Plato’s pupils (cf. T 2), and secondly, because the term ἀναγρα- 
φεὺς probably refers to P.’s activity as editor of the Laws”. 


As to the origin of the passage, Oldfather?? spontaneously took it to 
be a fragment of P.’s Περὶ Πλάτωνος. However, as von Fritz’* pointed 


26 Some scholars regard this as an indication that if Proklos knew the tradition 
related by Diogenes and the ‚Suda, he did not find it trustworthy enough to go on; cf. 
TaAyror (1929: 1); von Frırz (1938: 2360). 

27 See e.g. MüLLEr (1927); Dönr (1967). 

28 CL. e.g. TavLor (1929: 1); NovornY (1960: 15). 

29 CH£. e.g. NovornY (1960: 15-16). 

30 von Frırz (1938: 2366). 

3! The authorship of the Epinomis may have been attributed to P. just because he 
was known as the editor ofthe Laws; cf. von Frırz (1938: 2360); TArAn (1975: 133). 
However, on the basis of a comparison between the topics in the Epinomis and the 
titles of P.’s writings and the scanty evidence for them, 'TArAn (1975: 133-138), who 
excludes Plato as author, thinks it probable that P. was indeed the author of the 
Epinomis. 

32 Cf. MERLeR (1902: XXVID; OLpFATHER (1908: 456 with n. 144); Taran (1975: 
124-125; 132-133); LAssERRE (1983b: 63); Gasser (1988: 108; 428). On P.’s editor- 
ship of the Laws, cf. supra, comm. on T 1-2. 

33 See e.g. OLDFATHER (1908: 456 n. 144). 

34 von Frırz (1938: 2354); cf. TarAn (1975: 133). 
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out, the phrase ἐξηγεῖτ᾽ αὐτῷ seems to indicate an oral report or a 
dialogue, which would exclude direct use of P.’s work. Of course, it is 
also thinkable that what is presented as an oral tradition in reality 
comes from P.’s Περὶ Πλάτωνος" or that the content of P.’s oral 
account was also to be found somewhere in his work on Plato; but 
this we cannot ascertain®®. 


Like many other works with a Ilept-ütle, this Περὶ Πλάτωνος may 
have contained biographical as well as doxographical elements?’. If 
the content of the present fragment somehow corresponds with a 
passage of P.’s work on Plato, this would illustrate the biographical 
flavour of the work?®. Yet, as mentioned above, we have no firm 
evidence that this is the case. 


On which intermediary source, referred to in 1. 37 with the pronoun 
αὐτῷ, depended Philodemos, the author of the work preserved on P. 
Herc. 1021? According to Lasserre this source was Hermodoros 
(FGrHist 1008), an author for whom a work called Περὶ Πλάτωνος is 
attested and whom Lasserre considers to be Philodemos’ main source 
for his account of Plato?°®. This scholar tries to make his case with a 
number of arguments which depend mainly on Mekler’s reconstruc- 
tion of P. Herc. 1021. However, since Gaiser and Dorandıi’s reexam- 
ination of the papyrus in question, Lasserre’s source analysis has lost 
its foundation®®. On the basis of his new reconstruction of the text, 
Gaiser considers Neanthes of Kyzikos (FGrHist 1032) to be Philodem- 
os’ direct source*!. 


55 This is the opinion of LAssErre (1987: 604-605). However, the arguments which 
this scholar adduces to demonstrate that the fragment under discussion must be from 
P.’s Περὶ Πλάτωνος, do not seem compelling. 

36 Of. Gasser (1988: 109; 428-429). 

37 Besides the account of Plato’s last night, LAsserr£ (1987: no. 20 F 15-23) at- 
tributes to P.’s Περὶ Πλάτωνος a lot of other fragments about the evolution of math- 
ematics. However, there is a reference to the Περὶ Πλάτωνος in any of these passages 
and the attribution scems to be based on a rather uncertain relationship between 
Lasserre’s F 16-23 and F 15a-b, a fragment which is traditionally assigned to Eudem- 
os of Rhodes; cf. Gasser (1988: 90-91; 347). 

38 Some scholars, e.g. Swirr rıcınos (1976: 5) and Gaiser (1988: 109), call the 
Περὶ Πλάτωνος a biographical work. However, they fail to adduce any arguments in 
support of this interpretation. Moreover, it seems rather improbable that we can 
speak of genuine biography at this early period. 

39 LassERRE (1983b: 63-67) and (1987: 601-605; 668-669). 

1 Of. Gasser (1988: 89-91; 103-104). 

#1 See Gasser (1988: 108-109); cf. Burkerr (19936: 34). 
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As far as the interpretation of the present fragment is concerned, 
everything depends on how the text is edited. Lasserre follows Mek- 
ler’s edition with some adjustments of his own. T'he Swiss scholar 
subdivides the fragment into three components. First of all, there is 
said to be a conversation between the old Plato and a Chhaldaean, a 
conversation which was not reproduced by Philodemos, but which in 
Lasserre’s opinion dealt with astronomy*?. The second episode dealt 
with a female T'hracian flute-player who has to strike up a song in the 
calming dactylic rhythm in order to attenuate Plato’s fever, but who 
misses the right rhythm and gets reprimanded by Plato??. According 
to Lasserre it is P., who then pronounces the aphorism that “the 
barbarian creature is ignorant in everything”**, a phrase which would 
not only refer to the poor performance of the Thracian flute-player, 
but also to the incompetence of the Chaldaean during the previous 
conversation on astronomy®. The last part of the fragment treated of 
Plato’s very last moments. After a feverish sleep Plato wakes up dur- 
ing the night and feeling better, he asks someone to bring him writ- 
ing-tablets. According to Lasserre, P. was referring in this passage to 
the composition of the Zpinomis. Plato’s pupil is said to have tried to 
demonstrate the authenticity of the work, while in reality he had 
written it himself*®. In our opinion, the composition of the Zaws could 
equally have been meant, that is if Lasserre’s proposed reading of l. 
15-19 (Διαθερμανθέντος δὲ μᾶλλον, ἔκ [δέ] τινος ἐγέρσεως νύκτωρ 
ψ|[υ]χρ[ο]τέρον [γε]νομέν[ου], ἐπει[σ]ήχθησ[αν π]ίγ[ακες...) would 
have been well founded. His reconstruction is based on Cic. Cato 5,13 
(= no. 20 F 14d LAssERRE), where it is stated that Plato died ‘while 
writing’. However, Cicero’s assertion does not necessarily have to be 
taken literally, indicating that Plato actually died at his writing-desk*”, 
and, what is more important, Gaiser and Dorandi reject the emenda- 
tion on papyrological grounds®®. 


#2 Sce LAsserRE (1983a: 172-173) and (1987: 607-608). 

#3 LAssERRE (1983a: 173-174) and (1987: 608-609) assumes that the choice of a 
Thracian flute-player is not accidental. In his opinion it is an allusion to the heure- 
matographical tradition according to which music was invented by the 'T'hracians, 
astronomy by the Chaldaeans, geometry by the Egyptians and arithmetic by the 
Phoenicians. Lasserre therefore concludes that reflection on this mathematical quad- 
rivium must have constituted an important part of P.’s Περὶ Πλάτωνος. 

+ BuRkERT (1993b: 35) is of the same opinion. However, cf. infra, n. 56. 

#5 Of. LAsseRRE (1983a: 172-173) and (1987: 608). 

46 Of. LAsseRRE (1983a: 173); in (1987: 609-610) it is not so clear whom the scholar 
considers to be the real author of the Epıinomis. On the authorship of the Epinomis, cf. 
the comm. on T 1-2. 

#7 ΟΕ Novorny (1977: 226). 

18. δὲς Gasser (1988: 421); Doranpı (1991: 222). 
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In Gaiser’s opinion, the whole fragment consists of Plato’s final 
conversation, which he held with a Chaldacan and which—according 
to this scholar—dealt with the significance of rhythm. Yet, Gaiser 
sees two possible ways to interpret the text. T'he conversation resulted 
from a mistake in rhythm, made either by the Thracian flute-player 
or by the Chaldaean himself. If the flute-player lost her rhythm, the 
dactyls would provide the correct rhythm; Plato’s remark was direct- 
ed against her; the Chaldacan’s answer referred especially to the 
Thracian girl, and Plato’s joy was caused by the general meaning of 
the quotation, namely that Greeks are superior to barbarians. If, on 
the other hand, the mistake was due to the Chaldaean, then the 
dactyls were the wrong rhythm; Plato addressed the comment to his 
guest; the answer of the Chaldaean alluded to his own person and 
Plato was pleased in the first place by the man’s self-knowledge. 
Mainly for linguistic reasons Gaiser prefers the interpretation in 
which the Chaldaean is responsable for the mistake*”. Proklos?' 
claims that dactylic rhythm tranquillizes the soul. But according to 
Gaiser, an explanation of Plato’s reaction could be that he did not 
find the dactylos calming enough, maybe because—as a result of the 
short notes—that rhythm is still more exciting than e.g. the spondeos, 
which consists of long notes only?!, Gaiser is of the opinion that Plato 
and his oriental guest agreed upon the fact that Grecks have a better 
sense of rhythm than barbarians. T'hat the notion of rhythm should 
be understood in a wider sense than just the musical one, is said to be 
proven by the Chaldacan’s answer that barbarians are ignorant in 
every respect”. The point of the story would then be that, while 
admitting the barbarians’ inferiority compared to the Greeks, the 
Chaldacan showed his own familiarity with Greek culture by quoting 


#% See Gaiser (1988: 424). His first argument is the most important: in col. V, 1. 1- 
3, where the reason for Plato’s outburst is given, the Chaldacan is the subject of the 
sentence. Since the emphasis lies on his actions, one might expect that they had 
caused Plato’s irritation. Gaiser’s other arguments are less convincing. In his view it 
is hard to understand why Plato responded to the 'Thracian’s mistake after the 
Chaldacan had already corrected it. But, in our opinion, the mistake may have 
occurred after the Chaldaean had indicated the rhythm, in which case Plato’s remark 
immediately followed the mistake. Also Gaiser’s last observation, namely that Plato’s 
Joy would have been rather unmotivated ifthe Chaldacan had not made the mistake, 
secms rather specious. 

50 Prokr. In Plat. Remp. I, p. 61 Krorr: Ἐκ δὲ ἀμφοτέρων ἀποτελεῖσθαι τὴν ψυχὴν 
ἅμα μὲν εὐκίνητον, ἅμα δὲ ἠρεμαίαν. 

5l See Gasser (1988: 432-434). 

52 See Gasser (1988: 429). 
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some verses from a Greek tragedy”’. Plato would have been very 
pleased with the Chaldacan’s answer for three reasons. Firstly, be- 
cause the man demonstrated remarkable alertness and astonishing 
knowledge of Greek literature; secondly, because he was aware of the 
limits of his knowledge, and finally, because the self-knowledge of this 
Chaldaean proved that in the end the way to philosophy is open to 
barbarians as well’*. 

Burkert, who claims to confine himself to the preserved parts of 
the text, interprets the fragment in yet another way”. In his view 
Plato was laid up with a fever in a room next to the one where his 
guest, the Chaldacan, was sitting, while the Thracian girl played a 
song in dactylic rhythm. When Plato shouted that he/she was out of 
his/her mind, the Chaldaean or P.?% would have said that the barbar- 
ian creature was completely ignorant. Plato would have been very 
amused by these words and being in a good mood, he would have 
blown his nose and then felt better. But after he had got a fresh bout 
of fever, because of waking up during the night, Plato died. Burkert is 
of the opinion that the apparent banality of the story pleads for the 
authenticity of the text, even though Plato’s last joy, caused by a joke 
about the barbarians’ inferiority, would have suited P. very well, con- 
sidering what he wrote in the Epinomis?’. According to Burkert, the 
scene of the old Plato laid up with a fever, shouting from his sickbed, 
blowing his nose and feeling relieved by doing so, could not be the 
result of speculation. However, the scholar’s interpretation is based 
on a dubious emendation?®, and whether these trivialities lend credi- 
bility to the story remains a matter of subjective judgment. 

In conclusion we may say that the fragmentary state of the text 
does not make it possible to interpret this passage with the degree of 


53 See GAısER (1988: 430). For his reasons for thinking that col. V, 1. 8-11 are 
derived from a tragedy, presumably by Euripides, see GAIsEr (1988: 431-432). Un- 
fortunately, these verses do not belong to any tragedy that has come down to us. 

54 See Gasser (1988: 430). 

55 See Burkerr (1993a: 91-92) and (1993b: 34-36). 

56 In (1993a: 92), Burkert was inclined to think it was the Chaldaean who said 
these words, in (1993b: 35) he thought it was P. himself. 

57 Epinomis 987 e: ὅτιπερ ἂν Ἕλληνες βαρβάρων παραλάβωσι, κάλλιον τοῦτο εἰς τέλος 
ἀπεργάζονται (Whatever Grecks receive from barbarians, they improve and carry to 
perfection). The connection between the fragment under consideration and the Zpr- 
nomis was alrcady noted and discussed at length by LAssErreE (1983a) and (1937: 604- 
605; 607-608); cf. Gasser (1988: 430). On the authorship of the Epinomis, cf. supra, 
comm. on T 1-2. 

58 BURKERT (1993a: 92 n. 28) and (1993b: 35) proposes to emend [..] OMYTEIN on 
col. V, 1. 13 as ἀπομύττειν. However, this verb means ‘to blow one’s nose’ in the medial 
voice, while the verb in the papyrus is active and moreover written with one τ. 
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certainty that would be desirable and that it is therefore impossible to 
ascertain whether Philodemos’ version of Plato’s death corresponded 
to the truth or not?”. 


According to some scholars we may find echoes of the Chaldaean’s 
visit in the testimonies of some later authors. In the anonymous Pro- 
legomena we read that Magi came to Athens in order to “participate in 
Plato’s philosophy”. Seneca®! speaks of some Magi, who happened 
to be in Athens at the time of Plato’s death. These Magi made a 
sacrifice to the philosopher, convinced that he was more than human 
because he had completed exactly 81 years of life. According to them, 
81 was the most perfect number, being nine squared®?. Another pas- 
sage that may be connected with the fragment under discussion, is a 
report by Favorinos, preserved in Diogenes Laertios®. There it is 
stated that the Persian Mithradates had a statue of Plato erected in 
the Academy, bearing the following inscription: “Mithradates, son of 
Orontobates, Persian, has dedicated to the Muses this statue of Plato, 


59 Gasser (1983: 58) and Burkerr (1993a: 92); (1993b: 36) are convinced that 
Philodemos’ version was the right one. According to LAssERrRE (1987: 610), there 
were several stories in circulation for want of one irrefutable testimony. For other 
versions of Plato’s death, sce Swirt Rıcmos (1976: 194-198, anecdotes 143-148). 

60 See Anon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. 6,23-27 WESTERINK; cf. Swirt Rıcınos (1976: 
190-191, anecdote 141); DörrE (1990: Baustein 68.4b). In this passage DÖRRIE 
(1990: 478-479) senses the flavour of an early ἐγκώμιον on Plato. "The author tries to 
demonstrate Plato’s superiority over Pythagoras, who went to Persia to learn from 
the Magı, while Magı came to Athens to study under Plato. Dörrie therefore suggests 
that the report may go back to Speusippos (FGrflist IV 1009) or Klearchos (FGrHlist 
IV 1021), who both wrote about Plato in laudatory terms. On the question of the 
respective titles of these authors’ works, cf. the comm. on FGrHist IV 1009 F la-b. 

61 Sen. m. Epist. mor. 58,31. 

62 On the anecdote of Plato dying at the age of 81 and on the numerological 
significance of this age, see Swirt Rıcıos (1976: 25-27, anecdote 7); DÖRRIE (1990: 
Baustein 60). According to Anon. Proleg. ın Plat. philos. 6,1-9 WESTERINK, Plato’s age at 
death proved his Apollonian nature: firstly, because 81 is the square of 9, the number 
ofthe Muses, who were Apollo’s handmaidens, and secondly, because the number is 
a δυναμοδύναμις, being composed of (3?)?. However, KınssLev (1995: 196-197) is of 
the opinion that this association with Apollo was only a secondary once, influenced by 
other accounts that viewed Plato in Apollonian terms, while in Zoroastrian religion 
multiples of three were of paramount importance; cf. Swirrt Rıcınos (1976: 27). 
Nevertheless, the special significance of Plato’s death at the age of 81 must have 
constituted an element in the early tradition about this person; hence some scholars 
consider Speusippos (FGrAist IV 1009) to have been a possible source of Seneca and 
the anonymous Prolegomena.; cf. e.g. Bovancz (1936: 254-255); LAssERRE (1987: 610- 
611); DörrıE (1990: 421). 

63 Favormos ap. Dıoc. LAErT. 3,25 (= Favormos F 5 MenscHing — F 36 Barı- 
GAZZI). 
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made by Silanion”®?. Several scholars® hold the view that this Mith- 
radates might be one of the Magi mentioned in Seneca and the 
anonymous Prolegomena. Some authors even suggest that “the Persian’ 
and ‘the Chaldaean’ are one and the same person‘, which is not 
impossible, given that as from the fifth century B.c. Greeks often used 
the terms Magi and Chaldacans as synonyms®’. If the Persian in Dio- 
genes Laertios can be identified with (one of) the Magi in Seneca and 
the anonymous life of Plato, then the offering mentioned by Seneca 
would be Plato’s statue in the Academy®®. According to some schol- 
ars®®, the erection of this effigy demonstrates the efforts of Plato’s 
pupils to found a cult for their deceased teacher. An indication in that 
direction would, then, be the anecdote, given in the anonymous Pro- 
legomena’", of awoman’!, who asked the oracle of Delphi whether she 
should rank Plato’s στήλη with the statues of the gods’?. The answer 
was that she would do well to honour Plato, and that by doing so, she 
would obtain grace from the blessed ones, among whom this man 
was counted. From an inscription dating from the first half of the 
second century B.c., we know that the decisive moment of making 


64 On this statue, see Mensch (1963: 71-72); Gasser (1982: 97-100) and (1988: 
376-377; 435). For a long time archaeologists did not agree about the chronology of 
the statue, which must have served as a model for the more than 20 preserved images 
of Plato. However, from P. Herc. 1021, col. H, 1. 11-31, a Philochoros-text in which 
Plato is said to have refused a statue with his own image, Gaiser infers that Silanion’s 
statue must date from after Plato’s death. 

65 See e.g. ΒΙΡΕΖ (1945: 2-3); Kınsstev (1995: 198). 

66 See e.g. Gasser (1988: 377; 435); DÖRRIE (1990: 421-422); Kınsstev (1995: 
200). The conjecture of Bovancz (1936: 255-256) that the Chaldaean can be identi- 
fied with the stranger mentioned in Aristotle’s eulogy of Eudemos, who is said to 
have erected an altar to Plato, is rejected by MenscninG (1963: 73 n. 63) and GAISER 
(1988: 435). According to the latter scholar, it was Eudemos himself who raised the 
altar. 

67 (ΚΕ e.g. Bovanck (1936: 254); Gasser (1988: 436); Kınsstey (1995: 200-202). 

68 CA. Gasser (1988: 436). 

69 See e.g. Bovanck (1936: 272-274); Menscumg (1963: 72); Gaiser (1988: 436); 
cf. Kınsstey (1995: 198). 

70 Anon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. 6,8-13 WESTERINK; cf. Swirt Rıcınos (1976: 27, 
anecdote 8). 

71 According to Bovanck (1936: 273), this woman can be identified as Axiothea of 
Phleios, one of Plato’s two female disciples, who was said to dress in men’s clothes; cf. 
Dıoc. LAErT. 3,46. 

72 In this context the word στήλη could be translated as ‘gravestone’ or 'monument’; οἴ. 
1,57 s.v. στήλη 11. According to Kmcstey (1995: 198), the στήλη of Plato, which 15 
“explicitly compared with ‘statues’ of the gods, can only refer to the ‘statue’ (ἀνδριάς) 
of Plato or—in Mithradates’s own words—the ‘image’ of him (εἰκών) which the 
Persian had erected in the Academy”. 
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someone a hero came when an image of the person in question was 
set up close to the statue of a deity’®. 


Many scholars see a connection between the fragment under consid- 
eration and the orientalizing tendency in the Academy of that age’*. 
However, as Kingsley convincingly argued, there is no reason to as- 
sume that only this ‘Chaldacan’ was responsable for the eastern influ- 
ences on Plato and his school”°. 

T'here are numerous legendary traditions about Plato’s voyages in 
his quest for knowledge’. The philosopher is said to have gone to 
Kyrene, Italy and Egypt. According to some ancient authors, he also 
intended to visit the Magt in Persia, but was prevented from travelling 
there because of war’’. Olympiodoros states that Plato therefore trav- 
elled to Phoenicia and that Magi instructed him there’®. Some mod- 
ern scholars are of the opinion that these stories are modelled on 
those concerning the alleged travels of Pythagoras’? and other Greek 
wise men and do not, therefore, bear relation to historical reality®°. 
Dörrie®! distinguishes two contradictory tendencies within the legend 
about Plato’s relation to the East. On the one hand, there is a tenden- 
cy to represent Plato as a witness to Zoroastrian religion, but on the 
other, there is a need to prove the independence of the philosopher 
and his doctrine. A compromise was found in the story that Plato had 
met some Magi in Phoenicia and not in Persia, the only country 


73 6Ε Bovanck (1936: 274); MenscHinG (1963: 72). 

74 See e.g. Bovanck£ (1936: 254); Bınez (1945: 1-3); Gasser (1983: 58) and (1988: 
434-435); LAssERRE (1987: 610-611). 

75. See KınssLev (1995: 204-207), who gives examples of the Greeks’ acquaintance 
with oriental ideas prior to Plato and during his lifetime. Some authors, e.g. JAEGER 
(19552: 133-138) and Curousr (1980: 356), attribute to Eudoxos of Knidos a deter- 
mining role in this orientalizing process. 

76. (ΚΕ Swirt Rıcınos (1976: 61-69, anecdotes 22-24); DörRrıE (1990: Bausteine 62- 
71}. 
77 See Dıoc. LAErr. 3,6-7; Apur. Plat. 1,3, who adds that Plato wanted to meet 
Indians as well (cf. Paus. 4,32,4, where it is stated that Plato and Aristotle followed 
Chaldacans and Indian Magt in their doctrine about the immortality of the soul). 

78 δὲς Orymp. Comm. Plat. 2,138-143; cf. Anon. Proleg. in Plat. phil. 4,12-14 Wesrt- 
ERINK, who relates the same story without, however, mentioning the fact that war 
kept Plato from going to Persia. 

15. On the model function of Pythagoras as a disciple of Zoroaster, see DÖRRIE 
(1990: Baustein 67). 

80 See e.g. Swirt Rıcmos (1976: 66) and Dörrıe (1990: 475-477); in (1990: 453- 
456), however, Dörrie denies that Plato ever went to Babylon or India, but does not 
seem to exclude the possibility that he met some Magı in Athens or Phoenicia. 

81 Dörrıe (1990: 476-477). 
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where real initiation could have taken place. However, the version 
which was most flattering for Plato was the report that the philoso- 
pher did not go to Asia to be instructed by the Mag, but that these 
wise men came to Athens to learn from him®?. 
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1012. Phainias of Eresos 
(4th century 2.c.; floruit 336-332 B.c.) 


T 


1 (= FHG Up. 293 = F 1 Wenruı IX) Suda ® 73 s.v. Φανίας ἢ Φαινίας; 
Ἐρέσιος, φιλόσοφος περιπατητικός, ᾿Αριστοτέλους μαθητής. Ἦν δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς 
Pia’ ὀλυμπιάδος καὶ μετέπειτα, ἐπὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τοῦ Μακεδόνος. 

2 (= Ε 2 Wenruı IX) 5ΤΒΑΒ. Geogr. 13,2,4 C. 618: Ἐξ Ἐρέσου δ᾽ ἦσαν 
Θεόφραστός τε καὶ Φανίας οἱ ἐκ τῶν περιπάτων φιλόσοφοι, ᾿Αριστοτέλους 
γνώριμοι. 

3 (= Ε 5. γνξεβιι IX) Dioc. LAErT. 5,2,50: Ἐπιστολαὶ αἱ enı<ypadonevor> 
τῷ ᾿Αστυκρέοντι Φανίᾳ Νικάνορι. 

4 (= Ε 4 γνεηξιι IX) Dioc. LAErT. 5,2,37-38: *Ovrog (sc. Θεόφραστος) τά τε 
ἄλλα καὶ περὶ δεικτηρίου τοιαῦτα διείλεκται ἐν τῇ πρὸς Φανίαν τὸν 
περιπατητικὸν ἐπιστολῇ᾽ “Οὐ γὰρ ὅτι πανήγυριν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ συνέδριον Pd- 
διον, οἷόν τις βούλεται, λαβεῖν᾽ αἱ δὲ ἀναγνώσεις ποιοῦσιν ἐπανορθώσεις: τὸ 
δ᾽ ἀναβάλλεσθαι πάντα καὶ ἀμελεῖν οὐκέτι φέρουσιν αἱ ἡλικίαι." Ἐν ταύτῃ 
τῇ ἐπιστολῇ σχολαστικὸν ὠνόμακε «ἑαυτὸν». Τοιοῦτος δ᾽ ὧν ὅμως 
ἀπεδήμησε πρὸς ὀλίγον καὶ οὗτος καὶ πάντες οἱ λοιποὶ φιλόσοφοι, 
Σοφοκλέους τοῦ ᾿Αμφικλείδου νόμον εἰσενεγκόντος μηδένα τῶν φιλοσόφων 
σχολῆς ἀφηγεῖσθαι, ἂν μὴ τῇ βουλῇ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ δόξῃ: εἰ δὲ μή, θάνατον εἶναι 
τὴν ζημίαν. 

5 (=F5 γνΈΗβιι IX) ScHorL. AporL. Ruop. A 972 p. 85 WENDEL: Λέγεται 
δε, ἴουλος καὶ ζῷόν τι, θηρίδιον πολύπουν ἑκατέρωθεν γὰρ ἔχει πολλοὺς 
πόδας ὥσπερ ἡ σκολόπενδρα. Θεόφραστος δὲ ἐν τῇ πρὸς Φανίαν ἐπιστολῇ (F 
185 WIMMER = F 374 FORTENBAUGH) καὶ ὄνον φησὶν αὐτὸν καλεῖσθαι, ὡς 
παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἐν Κωφοῖς Σατύροις (F 363 7GrF Rapr)' κυλισθεὶς ὥς τις 


ὄνος ἰσόσπριος. 


2 "Ep&onog editio Basil. : ᾿Αἱρέσιος codd. 7 Enı<ypadöuevar> Regenbogen : ἐπὶ οὐρά. 
10 δεικτηρίου B? habuit F' Κ᾽: δικτηρίου B! P ante corr. Q: δικτηρίου γε PP: δικτηρίου (= 
δικαστηρίου) P post com. PP: δικαστηρίου WV in marg. vulgo : διδασκαλίου Wise : 
διδακτηρίου Apelt (cf. Glotz 1920: 202) δεικτηρίου 1* ὠνόμακε : ὠνόμακε «ἑαυτὸν» 
fort. suppl., cf. Regenbogen (1940: 1359) ? ὥς τις 1 : ὥσπερ P 325 ἰσόσπριος Hesych. 


Photios : ἰσοπριος codd. 
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1012. Phainias of Eresos 
(4th century 2.c.; floruit 336-332 B.c.) 


T 


1 Phanias or Phainias of Eresos, a Peripatetic philosopher, a disciple of 
Aristotle. He lived about the time of the 1111 Olympiad and later during 
the reign of Alexander of Macedon. 


2 T'heophrastos and Phanias, the Peripatetic philosophers and disciples of 
Aristotle, were both from Eresos. 


3 Correspondence with Astykreon, Phanias and Nikanor. 


4 In a letter to Phanias the Peripatetic he (sc. Theophrastos) speaks, among 
other topics, οἵ ἃ draft of a work as follows: “To get a public or even a select 
circle such as one desires is not casy. If an author reads his work, he must re- 
write it. Always to shirk revision and ignore criticism is a course which the 
present generation of pupils will no longer tolerate”. And in this letter he has 
called someone <himself ?> a scholar. Although his reputation stood so 
high, he nevertheless had to leave the country for a short time with all other 
philosophers, when Sophokles the son of Amphikleides proposed a law that 
no philosopher should preside over a school except by permission of the 
council and the people, under penalty of death. 


5 Wood-louse (Ὁ) is the name of an anımal and it is a small animal with 
many feet; for it has many feet on both sides of its body like the millepede. 
Theophrastos in his letter to Phanias says that this animal is also called Onos 
as Sophokles says in his play “The Deaf Satyrs”: “He rolled like a wood-louse 
(1.6. an insect that rolls itself up like a bean)”. 
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6 (= F 6 WenHruı IX) Vita Aristotels Marciana p. 430 Rose: Ὅσα δὲ πόλεις 
ὅλας (sc. εὐεργέτησεν ᾿Αριστοτέλης) τὰ Στάγειρα δηλοῖ καὶ Ἐρεσσὸς N 
Θεοφράστου καὶ Φανίου τῶν αὐτοῦ μαθητῶν πατρίς ... καὶ Ἐρεσσὸν 
μέλλουσαν ὑπὸ Φιλίππου πολιορκηθῆναι ἔπεισεν ἀφεθῆναι. 

7(=F7 WenrLı IX) Prur. Non posse 1097b PoHLenz: Τίνας οὖν οἰόμεθα καὶ 
πηλίκας ἡδονὰς εἶναι τὰς Πλάτωνος, ὁπηνίκα Δίων ὁρμήσας An’ αὐτοῦ 
κατέλυσε Διονύσιον καὶ Σικελίαν ἠλευθέρωσε; τίνας δ᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλους, ὅτε 
τὴν πατρίδα κειμένην ἐν ἐδάφει πάλιν ἀνέστησε καὶ κατήγαγε τοὺς πολίτας; 
τίνας δὲ Θεοφράστου καὶ Φαινίου τοὺς τῆς πατρίδος ἐκκοψάντων τυράννους; 
ἰδίᾳ μὲν γὰρ ὅσοις ἐβοήθησαν ἀνδράσιν, οὐ πυροὺς διαπέμποντες οὐδ᾽ 
ἀλφίτων μέδιμνον, ὡς Ἐπίκουρος ἐνίοις ἔπεμψεν, ἀλλὰ φεύγοντας 
διαπραξάμενοι κατελθεῖν καὶ δεδεμένους λυθῆναι καὶ τέκνα καὶ γυναῖκας 
ἐστερημένους ἀπολαβεῖν, τί ἂν λέγοι τις ὑμῖν ἀκριβῶς εἰδόσιν; 


1. ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ EN ΣΙΚΕΛΙΑΙ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΩΝ 
(F 1,22) 


1(= FHGIp. 297 F12=F 11 Wenruı IX) Athen. 6,231e-232d: Καὶ τὰ ἐν 
Δελφοῖς δὲ ἀναθήματα τὰ ἀργυρᾶ καὶ τὰ χρυσᾶ ὑπὸ πρώτου Γύγου τοῦ Λυδῶν 
βασιλέως ἀνετέθη: καὶ πρὸ τῆς τούτου βασιλείας ἀνάργυρος, ἔτι δὲ ἄχρυσος 
ἦν ὁ Πύθιος, ὡς Φαινίας τέ φησιν ὁ Ἐρέσιος καὶ Θεόπομπος ἐν τῇ 
τεσσαρακοστῇ τῶν Φιλιππικῶν (FGrHist 115 F 193). ᾿Ιστοροῦσι γὰρ οὗτοι 
κοσμηθῆναι τὸ Πυθικὸν ἱερὸν ὑπό τε τοῦ Γύγου καὶ τοῦ μετὰ τοῦτον Κροίσου, 
μεθ᾽ οὺς ὑπό τε Γέλωνος καὶ ᾿Ιέρωνος τῶν Σικελιωτῶν, τοῦ μὲν τρίποδα καὶ 
Νίκην χρυσοῦ πεποιημένα ἀναθέντος καθ᾽ οὺς χρόνους Ξέρξης ἐπεστράτευε 
τῇ Ἑλλάδι, τοῦ δ᾽ ᾿Ιέρωνος τὰ ὅμοια. Λέγει δ᾽ οὕτως ὁ Θεόπομπος: “Ἦν γὰρ τὸ 
παλαιὸν τὸ ἱερὸν κεκοσμημένον χαλκοῖς ἀναθήμασιν, οὐκ ἀνδριᾶσιν ἀλλὰ λέβησι καὶ 


τρίποσι χαλκοῦ πεποιημένοις. Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὖν χρυσῶσαι βουλόμενοι τὸ πρόσωπον τοῦ 


26 εὐεργέτησεν : εὐηργέτησεν Rose 351 ὅτε om. g 35 δὲ om. g 33 Φαινίου Rasmus 
Sauppe: φεινίου » φειδίου Z 3% ἀνδράσιν : döpaorogg 3* πυροὺς: πῦρ 37 λέγοι 
:λέγην 4! Φαινίας: φανίας 4 46 ἦν γὰρ-ἐκ Σικελίας epitomatoris culpa hiatibus abundare 


statuit Kaibel 48 μὲν οὖν Kaibel 
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6 To what extent (sc. Arıstotle became) the benefactor of whole cities is clear 
from the examples of Stageira and Eresos, the native city of his disciples 
Theophrastos and Phanias. ... And when Philip was about to lay siege on 
Eresos, he dissuaded him from doing so. 


7 Then how high and full must have been the pleasure Plato knew when 
Dion, influenced by his teachings, overthrew Dionysios and set Sicily free? 
Or Aristotle, when he raised again his native city, levelled to the ground, and 
restored it to his countrymen? Or Theophrastos and Phanias, who cleared 
away the tyrants from their city? In private life what need is there to tell you, 
who know it well, of the many they helped—not sending them wheat or a 
bushel of meal as Epikuros did to a few, but obtaining remission of banish- 
ment, release from prison, and restoration of wives and children that had 
been taken from them? 


1. ON THE TYRANTS OF SICILY 


1 Now the votive offerings of silver and gold at Delphi, had been dedicated 
for the first ime by Gyges, who was king of Lydia; and before his reign, the 
god at Delphi had no silver, much less gold, as Phainias of Eresos tells us, 
and Theopompos in the fortieth book of his History of Philip. For these au- 
thorities record that the Pythian shrine was adorned by Gyges and his suc- 
cessor Kroisos, and after them by Gelon and Hieron, the Sicilian Grecks. 
The former dedicated a tripod and a goddess of victory made of gold about 
the time when Xerxes was making his invasion of Greece, the latter dedicat- 
ed similar offerings. The words of Theopompos are as follows: “For in ancient times 
the sacred precinct was adorned with bronze offerings which were not statues, but caul- 


drons and tripods made of bronze. Now the Lacedaemonians, desiring to gild the face of 
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Ev ᾿Αμύκλαις ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ οὐχ εὑρίσκοντες ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι χρυσίον πέμψαντες [εἰς θεοῦ] 
ἐπηρώτων τὸν θεὸν παρ᾽ οὗ χρυσίον πρίαιντο“ Ο δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀνεῖλεν παρὰ Κροῖσου τοῦ Λυδοῦ 
πορευθέντας ὠνεῖσθαι [παρ᾿ ἐκείνου]. Καὶ οἱ πορευθέντες παρὰ Κροίσου ὠνήσαντο. Ἱέρων 
δ᾽ ὁ Συρακόσιος βουλόμενος ἀναθεῖναι τῷ θεῷ τὸν τρίποδα καὶ τὴν Νίκην ἐξ ἀπέφθου 
χρυσοῦ ἐπὶ πολὺν χρόνον ἀπορῶν χρυσίου ὕστερον ἔπεμψε τοὺς ἀναζητήσοντας εἰς τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα: οἵτινες μόλις ποτ᾽ εἰς Κόρινθον ἀφικόμενοι καὶ ἐξιχνεύσαντες εὗρον παρ᾽ 
᾿Αρχιτέλει τῷ Κορινθίῳ, ὃς πολλῷ χρόνῳ συνωνούμενος κατὰ μικρὸν θησαυροὺς εἶχεν οὐκ 
ὀλίγους. ᾿Απέδοτο γοῦν τοῖς παρὰ τοῦ ᾿Ιέρωνος ὅσον ἠβούλοντο καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα πληρώσας 
καὶ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ χεῖρα ὅσον ἠδύνατο χωρῆσαι ἐπέδωκεν αὐτοῖς. ᾿Ανθ᾽ av Ἱέρων πλοῖον σίτου 
καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ δῶρα ἔπεμψεν ἐκ Σικελίας." ᾿Ιστορεῖ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ Φαινίας ἐν τῷ 
Περὶ τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ τυράννων (ΓἫΟ U p. 297 F 12), ὡς χαλκῶν ὄντων τῶν 
παλαιῶν ἀναθημάτων καὶ τριπόδων καὶ λεβήτων καὶ ἐγχειριδίων, ὧν ἐφ᾽ ἑνὸς 
καὶ ἐπιγεγράφθαι φησίν" 

θάησαί μ᾽" ἐτεὸν γὰρ Ev Ἰλίου εὐρέι πύργῳ 

ἦν, ὅτε καλλικόμῳ μαρνάμεθ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ Ἑλένῃ: 
καὶ μ᾽ ᾿Αντηνορίδης ἐφόρει κρείων Ἑλικάων᾽ 
νῦν δέ με Λητοίδου θεῖον ἔχει δάπεδον. 
Ἐπὶ δὲ τρίποδος, ὃς ἦν εἷς τῶν ἐπὶ Πατρόκλῳ ἄθλων τεθέντων: 
χάλκεός εἶμι τρίπους, Πυθοῖ δ᾽ ἀνάκειμαι ἄγαλμα" 
καὶ μ᾽ ἐπὶ Πατρόκλῳ θῆκεν πόδας ὠκὺς ᾿Αχιλλεύς; 

Τυδείδης δ᾽ ἀνέθηκε βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Διομήδης, 

νικήσας ἵπποισι παρὰ πλατὺν Ἑλλήσποντον. 
2 (=FHGF13=F 153 WenrLı IX) Athen. 1,66 (Ρηπόχενοβ F 3 (816) PMG 
PAGE): Φαινίας δέ φησιν ὅτι Φιλόξενος ὁ Κυθήριος ποιητής, περι- 
παθὴς ὧν τοῖς ὄψοις, δειπνῶν ποτε παρὰ Διονυσίῳ ὡς εἶδεν 
ἐκείνῳ μὲν μεγάλην τρῖγλαν παρατεθεῖσαν, ἑαυτῷ δὲ μικρᾶν, 
ἀναλαβὼν αὐτὴν εἰς τὰς χεῖρας πρὸς τὸ οὖς προσήνεγκε. 
Πυθομένου δὲ τοῦ Διονυσίου τίνος ἕνεκεν τοῦτο ποιεῖ, εἶπεν ὁ 
Φιλόξενος ὅτι γράφων τὴν Γαλάτειαν βούλοιτό τινα παρ᾽ ἐκείνης 
τῶν κατὰ Νηρέα πυθέσθαι: τὴν δὲ ἠρωτημένην ἀποκεκρίσθαι 


49 εἰς θεοῦ exp. Meineke : εἰς Δελφοὺς Fuhr 30 Κροῖσον τὸν Λυδὸν Schweighäuser : 


Κροίσου τοῦ Λυδοῦ codd. 51 παρ᾽ ἐκείνου om. C, exp. Kaibel 51 Κροίσου : Κροῖσον 


Jacoby dub., Grenfell-Hunt ?° ὅσον Casaubonus : ὃν A C 58 Φαινίας : φανίας A 


73 Διονυσίῳ : Διονυσίῳ τῷ τυράννῳ Suda Φ 394 7 εἰς τὰς χεῖρας om. Suda 
76 πυθομένον-Γαλάτειαν : ὡς Suda 78 τὴν δὲ C : τὴν δεσπότιν E 78 ἀποκεκρίσθαι 


Suda : οὐκ ἀποκεκρίσθαι CE : fort. οὐκ ἀποκεκρίσθαι εἰδέναι Kaibel dub. 
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the Apollon of Amyclae, but not finding any gold in Greece, sent to the oracle ofthe god 
and asked the god whom they should purchase gold from. And he returned an answer to 
them to the eflect that they should go and buy it from Kroisos the Lydian. And so they 
went and bought it from Kroisos. As for Hieron of Syracuse, he desired to dedicate to the 
god the tripod and the goddess of victory of refined gold; for a long time he was at a loss 
how to get it, and finally sent messengers to search for it in Greece, who at last came to 
Corinth, and on investigation found it in the house of the Corinthian Architeles. He had 
been buying up small amounts for a long time, and had a large store. Thhus, he sold to 
Hieron’s agents all that they wanted, and then, filling his hand with as much as it could 
hold, he added that as a present to them. In return for this Hieron sent from Sicily a 
shipload of grain and many other gifts”. Phainias records the same facts in his 
work On the Tyrants of Sicily, and also that the ancient votive oflerings were of 
bronze, whether tripods, cauldrons, or daggers; and on one of these, he says, 
is this inscription: 


“Behold me; for verily I was in Ilion’s broad tower, 
that time we fought for Helena with the beautiful tresses; 
and Antenor’s son, lordly Helikaon, carried me. 
But to-day the sacred soil of Leto’s son holds me in its keeping”. 
On the tripod, which was one of the prizes offered at the games in honour 
of Patroklos, was inscribed: 
“A bronze trıpod am I, dedicated as an offering at Pytho, 
and Achilles, swift of foot, staked me in honour of Patroklos. 
And Tydeus’ son, Diomedes good at the cry, made oflering of me after his 
victory with racehorses beside the broad Hellespont”. 


2 Phainias says that Philoxenos, the poet of Cythera, who was 
wild about dainty food, was once dining with Dionysios, and 
when he saw that a large mullet had been set before Dionys- 
10s, while a small one had been served to himself, he took it 
up in his hands and placed it to his ear. When Dionysios 
asked him why he did that, Philoxenos answered that he was 
writing a poem on Galateia and desired to ask the mullet 
some questions about Nereus and his daughters. And the 
creature, on being asked, had answered that she had been 
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διότι νεωτέρα ἁλοίη: διὸ μὴ παρακολουθεῖν. τὴν δὲ τῷ Διονυσίῳ 
παρατεθεῖσαν πρεσβυτέραν οὖσαν εἰδέναι πάντα σαφῶς ἃ 
βούλεται μαθεῖν. Τὸν οὖν Διονύσιον γελάσαντα ἀποστεῖλαι 
αὐτῷ τὴν τρῖγλαν τὴν παρακειμένην αὐτῷ. Συνεμέθυε δὲ τῷ 
Φιλοξένῷ ἡδέως ὁ Διονύσιος. Ἐπεὶ δὲ τὴν ἐρωμένην Γαλάτειαν ἐφωράθη 
διαφθείρων, εἰς τὰς λατομίας ἐνεβλήθη: ἐν αἷς ποιῶν τὸν Κύκλωπα συνέθηκε 
τὸν μῦθον εἰς τὸ περὶ αὑτὸν γενόμενον πάθος, τὸν μὲν Διονύσιον Κύκλωπα 
ὑποστησόμενος, τὴν δ᾽ αὐλητρίδα Γαλάτειαν, ἑαυτὸν δ᾽ Ὀδυσσέα. 


2. ΤΥΡΑΝΝΩΝ ΑΝΑΙΡΕΣΙΣ ΕΚ ΤΙΜΩΡΙΑΣ 
( 3-4; 5-6 9) 


3 (= FHGF 15 = F 14 Werrui IX) Athen. 10,438c: Φαινίας δὲ ὁ Ἐρέσιος 
ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ Τυράννων ἀναίρεσις ἐκ τιμωρίας Σκόπαν φησι τὸν 
Κρέοντος μὲν υἱόν, Σκόπα δὲ τοῦ παλαιοῦ ὑιδοῦν φιλοποτοῦντα διατελέσαι 
καὶ τὴν ἐπάνοδον τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν συμποσίων ποιεῖσθαι ἐπὶ θρόνου καθήμενον 
καὶ ὑπὸ τεσσάρων βασταζόμενον οὕτως οἴκαδε ἀπιέναι. 
4 (= FHGF 14 Ξ Ε 15 Wenruı IX) Arten. 3,90e: Σωληνισταὶ δ᾽ ἐκαλοῦντο 
οἱ συνάγοντες τὰ ὄστρεα ταῦτα, ὡς ἱστορεῖ Φαινίας ὁ Ἐρέσιος ἐν τῷ 
ἐπιγραφομένῳ Τυράννων ἀναίρεσις ἐκ τιμωρίας γράφων οὕτως: “Φιλόξενος 
ὁ καλούμενος σωληνιστὴς ἐκ δημαγωγοῦ τύραννος ἀνεφάνη, ζῶν 
τὸ μὲν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἁλιευόμενος καὶ σωληνοθήρας ὦν ἀφορμῆς δὲ 
λαβόμενος καὶ ἐμπορευσάμενος βίον ἐκτήσατο". 

5 (= FHGF 16 = F 16 Wenruı IX) PARTHEn. Erot. Pathem. 7 MARTINt: 

Περὶ Innopivov. Iotopei Φανίας ὁ Ἐρέσιος. 

Ἔν δὲ τῇ Ιταλῇ Ἡρακλείᾳ παιδὸς διαφόρου τὴν ὄψιν (Ἱππαρῖνος [ἦν] αὐτῷ 

ὄνομα τῶν πάνυ δοκίμων) ᾿Αντιλέων ἠράσθη: ὃς πολλὰ μηχανώνενος 

οὐδαμῇ δυνατὸς ἦν αὐτὸν ἁρμόσασθαι, περὶ δὲ γυμνάσια διατρίβοντι 

πολλὰ τῷ παιδὶ προσρυεὶς ἔφη τοσοῦτον αὐτοῦ πόθον ἔχειν, ὥστε πάντα 


79 γεωτέρα οὖσα Suda : νεωτέρα Athenaios 82 τρῖγλαν : τρίγλην Ε 87 Ἐρέσιος : 
αἰρέσιος4. δ88 Σκοπαν Leopardi : σκότταν A 89 Σκόπα Leopardi : σκόττα A : κόττας C 
100 ᾿Ιταλῇ : Ἰταλικῇ Heynius 100 innapıvog P, acc. a ΡΖ 100 [ἦν] exp. Meineke 101 πάνυ 
P 105 πρλλὰ del. Hercher : τὰ πολλὰ Zangemeister : note Rose possis πολλάκις» 


103 προσρυεὶς : npoobueig Legrand 1093 ἔφ[η)] in ras. P 
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caught when too young, and therefore had not joined Nereus’ 
company; but her sister, the one set before Dionysios, was 
older, and knew accurately all he wished to learn. So Dionys- 
105, with a laugh, sent him the mullet that had been served to 
himself. Moreover, Dionysios was fond of getting drunk with wine in 
the company of Philoxenos. But when Philoxenos was caught in the act 
of seducing the king’s mistress Galateia, he was thrown into the quarries. 
There he wrote his Ayklops, telling the story of what had happened to 
him, and representing Dionysios as Kyklops, the flute-girl as the nymph 
Galateia, and himself as Odysseus. 


2. TYRANTS KILLED IN REVENGE 


3... and Phainias of Eresos, in the work entitled Tyranis Killed in Revenge, says 
that Skopas, the son of Kreon and grandson of the elder Skopas, spent his 
life drinking and returned from drinking-bouts seated on a chair of state: 
thus, carried aloft by four men he used to make his homeward journey. 


4 “Razor-fish-catchers” (solenists) was the name given to the men who gather 
these shell-fish, as Phainias of Eresos records in the book entitled Tyrants 
Killed ın Revenge. He writes as follows: “Philoxenos, surnamed the so- 
lenist, rose from the position of demagogue to that of tyrant. 
At first he earned a living as a fisherman and was a catcher of 
razor-fish; but having accumulated some capital he won a 
competence by trade on a large scale”. 
3 On Hipparinos. The story comes from Phanias of Eresos: In Herakleıa 
in southern Italy Antileon fell deeply in love with a young boy who was 
extraordinarily beautiful and came from a very noble family. His name 
was Hipparinos. Although Antileon had tried in many ways he was by no 
means able to become the permanent lover of the boy. When the boy did 
his regular exercises in the training grounds Antileon often came round, 
saying to him that his desire for him was so great that he would endure 
any laborious task for his sake and that he would not fail to accomplish 
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πόνον «ἂν; ἀνατλῆναι, καὶ ὅ τι ἂν κελεύοι, μηδενὸς αὐτὸν ἁμαρτήσεσθαι. 
Ὁ δὲ ἄρα κατειρωνευόμενος προσέταξεν αὐτῷ ἀπό τινος ἐρυμνοῦ χωρίου, 
ὃ μάλιστα ἐφρουρεῖτο ὑπό του τῶν Ἡρακλεωτῶν τυράννου, τὸν κώδωνα 
κατακομίσαι, πειθόμενος μὴ ἄν ποτε τελέσειν αὐτὸν τόνδε τὸν ἀθλον. 
᾿Αντιλέων δὲ κρύφα τὸ φρούριον ὑπελθὼν καὶ λοχήσας τὸν φύλακα τοῦ 
κώδωνος κατακαίνει. Καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἀφίκετο πρὸς τὸ μειράκιον ἐπιτελέσας 
τὴν ὑπόσχεσιν, ἐν πολλῇ αὐτῷ εὐνοίᾳ ἐγένετο, καὶ ἐκ τοῦδε μάλιστα 
ἀλλήλους ἐφίλουν. Ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ τύραννος τῆς ὥρας ἐγλίχετο τοῦ παιδὸς καὶ 
οἷός τε ἦν αὐτὸν βίᾳ ἄγεσθαι, δυσανασχετήσας ὁ ᾿Αντιλέων ἐκείνῳ μὲν 
παρεκελεύσατο μὴ ἀντιλέγειν κινδυνεύειν, αὐτὸς δὲ οἴκοθεν ἐξιόντα τὸν 
τύραννον προσδραμὼν ἀνεῖλεν. Καὶ τοῦτο δράσας δρόμῳ ἵετο καὶ διέφυ- 
γεν ἄν, εἰ μὴ προβάτοις συνδεδεμένοις ἀμφιπεσὼν ἐχειρώθη: διὸ 
τῆς πόλεως εἰς τἀρχαῖον ἀποκαταστάσης ἀμφοτέροις παρὰ τοῖς 
Ἡρακλεώταις ἐτέθησαν εἰκόνες χαλκαῖ καὶ νόμος ἐγράφη μηδένα 
ἐλαύνειν τοῦ λοιποῦ πρόβατα συνδεδεμένα. 

6 (= Hermippos F 89 WeEHRLı IX = Ε 39 BoLLAnsEE ): P.Herc. 1021 = 
PrıLonD., Ind. Ac. Herc. col. 12,2-12,10 Doranpi; the restorations in col. 
12, lines 10-16 follow Gaiser’s proposals: 

Φαινίας δ᾽ αὐ[τ]ὸν [λέ] | yeı φιλότιμον ἐμ πλεργε [ξίαι γενόμενον καὶ τῆ[ς 
γ᾽ Ὀ]  λυμπικῆς νίκης [ἔ]τι κατ᾽ ἀξίαν τύραννον [ἀν]ᾳφανῆναι]Ἅ 
γεαγικόν. Ἐπ[ι]χειρῆσαι δέ | τινες αὐτὸν λέγουσιν κ[αὶ] | πόλιν κτίσᾳ[ι 
Χαι]ρώγειαν ἐγγὺς τῶν [κα]λουμένων | Μεγαρικ[ῶν ὥσπερ οἰ]κει ὧν 
τελ[μάτων. Καὶ] αὐτὸν | λέγετ[αι σφόδρα] ἐπιθ[έ-] [μενοίν ἐν τῷ Πσθ|μ|ῷ 
π[ό-] I po[v] δι[ορύττειν ἀπ]οχρῷνί[τα] | τῆ[ς] ἑνώ[σεως ἀτυχ]εῖν. 


104 ἀνατλῆναι : ἂν τλῆναι Meineke «ἂν; ἀνατλῆναι Rose et Zang. 194. κελεύῃ Meineke : 
κελεύοι 106 ἐφρουρεῖτο acc. a Ρ΄ 106 ὑπὸ τοῦ τῶν Martini : ὑπὸ του P, corr. Gale : in 
marg. τοῦ ἀρχελάου P!, quod Meineke in textum recepit 197 κατακομίσαι : κατακομί(σ)αι Ρ 
in γα. 107 ἄν exp. Cobet 107 τελέσειν : τελέσαι Schneider 108 ὑπελθὼν : ὑπεισελθὼν 
Legrand 199 κἀπειδὴ Hercher 110 κἀκ τοῦδε Hercher MU τύρανος 112 oiögte: οἷος 
Cobet 112 αὐτὸν : αὐτὸν) in di Ρ 112 βίᾳ ἄγεσθαι : βιάζεσθαι Cobet : βίᾳ 
προσάγεσθαι Hercher 113 μὴ ἀντιλέγειν κινδυνεύειν : μὴ ἀντιλέγοντα κινδυνεύειν 
Scaliger : μὴ ἀντιλέγειν μέλλοντι κινδυνεύειν vel μ. ἀ. κινδυνεύσοντι Heynius, αἰὶ 
alia 114 {eto P, cor. Meineke 117 χαλκαί Pl, cor. ΡΣ 123 [sg ᾿ΟἸλΊυμπ. Mekler 
123 [οὐ] Wilamowitz et Mekler 124 [θ]εαίτρικόν Mekler : πικρόν Wilamowitz 


125 μακρῶν σ]κελ] ὧν Schenkl 
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whatever the boy should order him to do. Now the boy wanted to make 
a fool of him; so he gave him the order to go and fetch the tocsin from a 
certain stronghold that was closely guarded by the tyrant of the people of 
Herakleia. For the boy was sure that he (sc. the insistent lover) would 
never be able to fulfil this task. But Antileon managed to sneak into the 
stronghold, lay in ambush for the guard of the alarm-bell and slew him. 
When the man actually came back to the boy having fulfilled his promise 
he was allowed to enjoy his favour, and from that time on they were very 
much in love with each other. When the tyrant himself, however, felt a 
sudden desire for the beauty of the young boy, he was in a position to use 
even force to get him as his lover, but Antileon found this intolerable. He 
asked the boy not to take any personal risk by offering resistance to the 
tyrant, but threw himself upon the tyrant when he came out of his house 
and killed him. Having done so he ran away and would have succeeded 
in his flight had he not been overcome after running into a flock of sheep 
which was bound together. When the city of Herakleia had restored its 
old constitutional order bronze statues were erected in honour of both 
lovers in the town of the Heracleoteans and a law was passed that in 
future it was forbidden to drive a flock of sheep tied together. 

6 Now Phainias says, that he (sc. Chairon of Pellene) had become pos- 
sessed by ambition and in worthy consequence of his status as a victor at 
the Olympic games turned out to be an energetic tyrant. He even under- 
took, according to some authors, to found a new city named Chaironeia 
close to the Megarian marshes as if they were his property. And when he 
tried with all his energy to dig a passage deep and wide enough (sc. for 
the passage of ships) on the Isthmus (sc. of Corinth), he did not succeed 
in Joining the two 5688. 
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3. IIPYTANEIZ ΕΡΕΣΙΩΝ 
(F 7; 8-10 ἢ) 


7(=FHGF1=F 17a WenarLı IX) Arnen. 8,333a (= Eust. Comm. Hom. A 
v. 39 p. 57,26-28 van DER VALK = F 17b Wenrui IX): Οἶδα δὲ καὶ πολλαχοῦ 
ὕσαντα τὸν θεὸν ἰχθύσι: Φαινίας γοῦν Ev δευτέρῳ Πρυτάνεων Ἐρεσίων Ev 
Χερρονήσῳ φησὶν ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας ὗσαι τὸν θεὸν ἰχθύας. 
8 (= FHGF la Ξ: Ε 18 WenrrLi IX) Athen. 1,16e: Καὶ οἵ μνηστῆρες δὲ παρ᾽ 
αὐτῷ (sc. Ομήρῳ) “πεσσοῖσι προπάροιθε θυράων" (Hom. Od. 1,107) ἐτέρποντο, οὐ 
παρὰ τοῦ μεγάλου Διοδώρου [ἢ Θεοδώρου] μαθόντες τὴν πεττείαν οὐδὲ τοῦ 
Μιτυληναίου Λέονοτος τοῦ ἀνέκαθεν ᾿Αθηναίου, ὃς ἀήττητος ἦν κατὰ τὴν 
πεττευτικήν, ὥς φησι Φανίας. 
9 (= FHGF2=F 19 WeHRLI IX) Crem. ALzx. Strom. 1, cap. 21, ὃ 139,3- 
4 STÄHLIN: Εἰσὶ δὲ οἱ ἀπὸ Κέκροπος μὲν ἐπὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρον τὸν Μακεδόνα συνάγουσιν 
ἔτη χίλια ὀκτακόσια εἴκοσι ὀκτώ, ἀπὸ δὲ Δημοφῶντος χίλια διακόσια πεντήκοντα, καὶ 
ἀπὸ Τροίας ἁλώσεως ἐπὶ τὴν Ἡρακλειδῶν κάθοδον ἔτη ἑκατὸν εἴκοσι ἢ ἑκατὸν 
ὀγδοήκοντα. ᾿Απὸ τούτου ἐπὶ Εὐαίνετον ἄρχοντα, ἐφ᾽ οὗ φασιν ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν διαβῆναι, ὡς μὲν Φανίας ἔτη ἑπτακόσια δεκαπέντε, ὡς δὲ 
Ἔφορος (FGrHist 70 F 223) ἑπτακόσια τριάκοντα πεντε, ὡς δὲ Τίμαιος (FGrAist 566 F 
126) καὶ Κλείταρχος (FGrHist 137 FT) ὀκτακόσια εἴκοσι, ὡς δὲ Ἐρατοσθένης (FGräist 
241 F 14) ἐπτακόσια ἐβδομήκοντα τέσσαρα, ὡς δὲ Δοῦρις (FGrHist 76 F 41) ἀπὸ Τροίας 
ἁλώσεως ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου εἰς ᾿Ασίαν διάβασιν ἔτη χίλια. 
10 (= FHGF 18 = Κὶ 33 γνξεηξιι IX) CLem. ALex. Strom. 1. cap. 21, $131, 
6 STÄHLIN: Ναὶ μὴν καὶ Teprravöpov (EGF Ip. 38 KinkEL) ἀρχαίζουσί τινες: 
Ἑλλάνικος γοῦν (FGrHist 4 F 85b) τοῦτον ἱστορεῖ κατὰ Μίδαν γεγονέναι, Φανίας δὲ 
πρὸ Τερπάνδρου τιθεὶς Λέσχην τὸν Λέσβιον ᾿Αρχιλόχου νεώτερον φέρει 
τὸν Τέρπανδρον, διημιλλῆσθαι δὲ τὸν Λέσχην ᾿Αρκτίνῳ καὶ νενικηκέναι. 


134. ἢ Θεοδώρου varia lectio, exp. Kaibel : Diodorus videtur is fuisse contra quem seripsit Phainias 
(FHG II p. 300) 136 Φονίας : φανείας C : daviag E 138 Κέκροπος] ᾿Ωγύγου 
Brandis 139 χίλια ὀκτακόσια εἴκοσι ὀκτώ] χίλια διακόσια πεντήκοντα Gutschmidt : 


139 χίλια 


χίλια διακόσια εἴκοσι ὀκτώ Stählin 139 Δημοφῶντος] Κέκροπος Brandis 
διακόσια πεντήκοντα! ὀκτακόσια τεσσαράκοντα ὀκτώ Gutschmidt : ὀκτακόσια 
πεντήκοντα Stähln 149 [ἑκατὸν] om. Gutschmidt 14: Ἐὐαίνετον Victorius : εὐἕναι τον 1, 
(€ supraseripsit 1 142 Φανίας : φανείας 1, 145 Τίμαιος 1] (τί in quattuor litterarum ras.) 
145 [τέσσαρα] Müller 145 Μίδαν: μῆδαν], 14 Φανίας: φανείας], 159 ᾿Αρχιλόχου- 


τὸν Τέρπανδρον : ᾿Αρχίλοχον-τοῦ Τερπάνδρου Unger, cf. Jacoby (1902: 148) 
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3. THE PRYTANEIS OF ERESOS 


7 I know, too, that it has rained fish in many places. Phainias, for example, 
says in the second book of The Prytaneis of Eresos that on the Chersonesos it 
rained fish for three whole days. 


8 The suitors in Homer amused themselves by playing “draughts before the doors”. 
They could not have learned the game from the celebrated Diodoros or 
Theodoros, or the Mitylenacan Leon, whose ancestry was Athenian, and 
who, according to Phanias, was never beaten at draughts. 


9 There are some authors who calculate from the time of Kekrops to Alexander the 
Macedonian one thousand 8 (Ὁ) hundred and 28 years, but from Demophon 1250 
years, and from the capture of Troy to the return of the sons of Herakles 120 or 180 
years. From then to the year in which Euainetos was archon, when—as it 
is saıd— Alexander crossed to Asia, according to Phanias 715 years, to 
Ephoros 735 years, to Timaios and Kleitarchos 820, following Eratosthenes 770 (or 
774?) years, but acording to Duris from the capture of Troy to the crossing of Alexan- 
der to Asia 1000 years. 


10 And indeed some make Terpandros an earlier writer than he is. For Hellanikos 
narrates that he lived in the time of Midas, but Phanias estimates that Lesches 
the Lesbian lived before Terpandros and thus makes Terpandros young- 
er than Archilochos, whereas Lesches had been a victorious competitor 
against Arktinos. 
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4. ΠΕΡῚ TON ΣΩΚΡΑΤΙΚΩΝ 
(F 11; 12 ἢ 


11 (= FHGF 20 = F 30 WeHRLI IX = ÄntistHEnEs V A 172 GIANNANTONI) 
Dioc. LAERT. 6,8: ᾿Ερωτηθεὶς (sc. ᾿Αντισθένης) ὑπό του, καθά φησι Φανίας ἐν 
τῷ Περὶ τῶν Σωκρατικῶν, τί ποιῶν καλὸς κἀγαθὸς ἔσοιτο, Eon’ "εἰ τὰ κακὰ ἃ 
ἔχεις ὅτι φευκνά ἐστι μάθοις παρὰ τῶν εἰδότων". 
12 (= FHGF21=F31 γνέηξιι IX = Arıstıppos IV A 1 GIANNANTONI) 
Dioc. LAerr. 2,65: Οὗτος (sc. ᾿Αρίστιππος) σοφιστεύσας, ὥς φησι Φανίας ὁ 
περιπατητικὸς ὁ Ἐρέσιος, πρῶτος τῶν Σωκρατικῶν μισθοὺς εἰσεπράξατο 
καὶ ἀπέστειλε χρήματα τῷ διδασκάλῳ. Καί ποτε πέμψας αὐτῷ μνᾶς εἴκοσι 
παλινδρόμους ἀπέλαβεν, εἰπόντος Σωκράτους τὸ δαιμόνιον αὐτῷ μὴ 


ἐπιτρέπειν: ἐδυσχέραινε γὰρ ἐπὶ τούτῳ. 


5. ΠΕΡῚ ΠΟΙΉΤΩΝ 
(Ρ 18) 


13 (= FHG F 17 = F 32 Wenrruı IX) Arten. 8,352c: Φαινίας δ᾽ ὁ 
περιπατητικὸς ἐν δευτέρῳ Περὶ ποιητῶν “Στρατόνικος, φησίν, ὁ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος δοκεῖ τὴν πολυχορδίαν εἰς τὴν ψιλὴν κιθάρισιν πρῶτος 
εἰσενεγκεῖν καὶ πρῶτος μαθητὰς τῶν ἁρμονικῶν ἔλαβε καὶ διά- 
γραμμα συνεστήσατο. Ἦν δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ γελοίῳ οὐκ ἀπίθανος." 


153 ou Menagius : τοῦ P : αὐτοῦ (sc. a Socrate) BFP® : Σωκράτους Arsen. 157 σοφιστεύσας 


158 μισθοὺς 


om. Ambros. 157 Φανίας codd., velt. edd. : Φαινίας Mannebach, Giannantoni 
εἰσεπράξατο codd. : μισθενεπράττετο N : μισθοὺς ἐπράξατο Suda 159 ἀπέστειλε F, 
Huebner, Cobet, Hicks : ἀπέστελλε BP, Mannebach 160 ἔλαβεν codd., Huebner 

παλινδρόμους : cf. Suda s.v. παλίνδρομος 160 Σωκράτους om. Ambros. 1% ἁρμονικῶν 


Schweighäuser : ἁρμενικῶν A 
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4. ON THE SOCRATICS 


11 Phanias in his work On the Socratics tells us how someone asked him (sc. 
Antisthenes) what he must do to be a good and noble man, and he replied, 
“you must learn from those who know that the faults you have are to be 
avoided”. 


12 Having come forward as a lecturer or sophist, as Phanias of Eresos, 
the Peripatetic, informs us, he (sc. Aristippos) was the first of Sokrates’ 
followers to charge fees and to sent money to his master; on one occasion 
a sum of twenty minai which he had send was returned to him, Sokrates 
declaring that the supernatural sign would not let him take it; the very 
offer in fact annoyed him. 


5. ON POETS 


13 The Peripatetic Phainias, in the second book of his treatise On Poets, says: 
“Stratonikos of Athens, it is agreed, was the first to introduce 
multiplicity of notes in simple harp-playing; he was also the first 
to receive pupils in harmony, and to compile a table of musical 
intervals. Nor in the matter of humour did he [41] to hit the 
mark”. 
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6. FRAGMENTS TAKEN FROM OTHER HISTORICAL 
OR BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
(F 14-23) 


14 (= FHGF 3 = F 20 γνξηβιι IX) Prur. Sol. 14,1-3: ᾿Ενταῦτα δὴ τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων οἱ φρονιμώτατοι συνορῶντες τὸν Σόλωνα μόνον «ἢ» μάλιστα τῶν 
ἁμαρτημάτων ἐκτὸς ὄντα, καὶ μήτε τοῖς πλουσίοις κοινωνοῦντα τῆς ἀδικίας, μήτε ταῖς 
τῶν πενήτων ἀνάγκαις ἐνεχόμενον, ἐδέοντο τοῖς κοινοῖς προσελθεῖν καὶ καταπαῦσαι τὰς 
διαφοράς. Καίτοι Φανίας ὁ Λέσβιος αὐτὸν ἱστορεῖ τὸν Σόλωνα, χρησάμενον 
ἀπάτῃ πρὸς ἀμφοτέρους ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ τῆς πόλεως, ὑποσχέσθαι κρύφα τοῖς 
μὲν ἀπόροις γῆς νέμησιν, τοῖς δὲ χρηματικοῖς βεβαίωσιν τῶν συμβολαίων. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ αὐτός φησιν ὁ Σόλων ὀκνῶν τὸ πρῶτον ἅψασθαι τῆς πολιτείας, καὶ δεδοικὼς τῶν 
μὲν τὴν φιλοχρηματίαν, τῶν δὲ τὴν ὑπερηφανίαν. 

15 (= ΗΘ Ὲ 5 Ξ ΡΒ21 Wenru IX) Prur. Sol. 32,3: Ἐπεβίωσε δ᾽ οὖν ὁ Σόλων 
ἀρξαμένου τοῦ Πεισιστράτου τυραννεῖν, ὡς μὲν Ἡρακλείδης ὁ Ποντικὸς (F 148 
WEHRLI VII) ἱστορεῖ, συχνὸν χρόνον, ὡς δὲ Φανίας ὁ Ἐρέσιος ἐλάττονα δυεῖν 
ἐτῶν. Ἐπὶ Κωμίου μὲν γὰρ ἤρξατο τυραννεῖν Πεισίστρατος, ἐφ᾽ 
Ἡγεστράτου δὲ Σόλωνά φησιν ὁ Φανίας ἀποθανεῖν τοῦ μετὰ Κωμίαν 
ἄρξαντος. 

16a (= F 22a WEHRLI IX) Suda K 2745 s.v. Κύρβεις: αἱ τὰς τῶν θεῶν ἑορτὰς 
ἔχουσαι: κρύβιές τινες οὖσαι, ἐν αἷς τὰ τῶν θεῶν ἀποκρυπτόμενα ἔδει εἶναι. 
᾿Ασκληπιάδης, ὅτι ἀπὸ Κύρβεως τοῦ τὰς οὐσίας ὁρίσαντος. Ὡς φησι Φανίας ὁ 
Ἐρέσιος, ἀπὸ τούτου ταῦτα κυρωθῆναι τοῖς γράμμασιν. 16b (= FHGF 4 
= F 220 WEHRLI IX) Et. Gud. s.v. κύρβες = AsKLEpIaDeEs FGrfist 339 Fl 
= SeLEUKRos FGrAist 341 F 2: Σελεύκου. κύρβεις: αἱ τὰς τῶν θεῶν ἑορτὰς 


ἔχουσαι: ἤτοι ἀπὸ τῆς κατασκευῆς (εἰσὶ γὰρ κυρβασίαι), ἢ κύρβεις, ἐπεὶ τὰ τῶν θεῶν 


168 ἢ add. Richards 173 γῆς Herwerden 174 ὁ σόλων ὀκνῶν φησι Υ᾽ 174 καὶ del. 
Cobet 176 οὖν ὁ Σόλων om. δ 178 συχνὸν Y: πολὺν SF 178 ᾿Ερέσιος Kylander Bryan : 
ἐφέσιος S"Y λέσβιος ST Lindskog Flaceliere 118 δυοῖν Υ 179 Κωμέας est Aristoteli ᾿Αθπ. 
14,1 et Marm. Par. 175 ἐπ᾿ Ss 18 κύβριές A, Ei. 183 οὐσίας] θυσίας Anecdota Graeca 
Oxoniensia 1, Gale, Salmasius 185. Ἐρέσιος Meursius : vel Φανίας contulit Hemsterhuis 
187 κύρβεις: κύρβες υοἱ κύβεραὖ ς 188 κυρβασίαι ἢ κρύβεις (Harpokr. s.v. = Apollodoros 
FGrHist 244 F 79) Reitzenstein κυρβασταὶ ἢ κύρβιες (κύρβες, κύρβε, κρύβιες) Ki. Ekl. 


κρύβεις (om. κυρβασίαι) Epim. 
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6. FRAGMENTS TAKEN FROM OTHER HISTORICAL 
OR BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


14 At this point the most level-headed of the Athenians began to look towards Solon. 
They saw that he, more than anyone else, stood apart from the injustices of the time 
and was involved neither in the extortions of the rich nor the privations of the poor, 
and so finally they appealed to him to come forward and settle their differences. 
Phainias of Lesbos, however, maintains that Solon of his own accord 
went behind the backs of both parties in order to save the city, and 
secretly promised the poor that he would redistribute the land, and the 
rich that he would guarantee the pledges which were their security. 
Solon’s own version is that he only engaged in politics very unwillingly, because he 
was afraid of the grasping nature of the one party and the arrogance of the other. 


15 According to Herakleides of Pontos, Solon lived on for many years after Peisistra- 
tos had made himself tyrant, but Phainias of Eresos maintains that he did not 
survive for more than two. Peisistratos first became tyrant during the 
archonship of Komeas, and Phainias states that Solon died in the archon- 
ship of Hegestratos, who succeeded Komeas. 


16a Kyrbeis: those objects which list the festive days in honour of the gods; there are 
also krybies, on which the mysteries of the gods had to be written. Asklepiades (sc. says 
in his commentary on the Solonian kyrbeis) that a kyrbis signified the borders of landed 
property. As Phanias of Eresos says, legal ownership of land was validated 
by the letters (sc. on the Ayrbeis). 16b From Seleukos: Ayrbeis: They list the 
festive days in honour of the gods, namely from the preparation of the feasts (?); (for 
they are kyrbasiai (?); or Kyrbeis: since the mysteries of the gods have to be written on 
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ἀποκρυπτόμενα δεῖ εἶναι. ᾿Ασκληπιάδης δὲ ἐν τοῖς Τῶν ἀξόνων ἐξηγητικοῖς ἀπὸ 
Κύρβεως τοῦ τὰς θυσίας ὁρίσαντος: - ἢ, ὡς φησι Φανίης ὁ Ἐρέσιος, [ἢ] ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ταῦτα κυρωθῆναι τοῖς γράμμασιν. 
17 (= FHGF 6 = F 23 Wenrui IX) Pur. Them. 1,1-2: Θεμιστοκλεῖ δὲ τὰ μὲν 
ἐκ γένους ἀμαυρότερα πρὸς δόξαν ὑπῆρχε: πατρὸς γὰρ ἦν Νεοκλέους οὐ τῶν ἄγαν 
ἐπιφανῶν ᾿Αθήνησι, Φρεαρρίου τῶν δήμων ἐκ τῆς Λεωντίδος φυλῆς, νόθος δὲ πρὸς 
μητρός, ὡς λέγουσιν᾽ 

᾿Αβρότονον Θρήισσα γυνὴ γένος: ἀλλὰ τεκέσθαι 

τὸν μέγαν Ἕλλησίν φημι Θεμιστοκλέα 

(ATHEn. 13,576c = AMPHIKRATES ΓΗ IV p. 300 = Anth. pal. 7,306; ΔΕΙ.. 
Var.hist. 12,43). Φανίας μέντοι τὴν μητέρα τοῦ Θεμιστοκλέους οὐ Θρᾷτταν, 
ἀλλὰ Καρίνην, οὐδ᾽ ᾿Αβρότονον ὄνομα, ἀλλ᾽ Εὐτέρπην ἀναγράφει. Νεάνθης 
(FGrHist 84 F 2 b) δὲ καὶ πόλιν αὐτῇ τῆς Καρίας ᾿Αλικαρνασσὸν προστίθησι. 
18 (= FHGF 7 = Ε 24 Wenrui IX) Prur. Them. 7,5-7: Ἐπεὶ δὲ ταῖς ᾿Αφεταῖς 
τοῦ βαρβαρικοῦ στόλου προσμείξαντος, ἐκπλαγεὶς ὁ Εὐρυβιάδης τῶν κατὰ στόμα νεῶν TO 
πλῆθος, ἄλλας δὲ πυνθανόμενος διακοσίας ὑπὲρ Σκιάθου κύκλῳ περιπλεῖν, ἐβούλετο τὴν 
ταχίστην εἴσω τῆς Ἑλλάδος κομισθεὶς ἅψασθαι Πελοποννήσου καὶ τὸν πεζὸν στρατὸν 
ταῖς ναυσὶ προσπεριβαλέσθαι, παντάπασιν ἀπρόσμαχον ἡγούμενος τὴν κατὰ θάλατταν 
ἀλκὴν βασιλέως, δείσαντες οἱ Εὐβοεῖς μὴ σφᾶς οἱ Ἕλληνες πρόωνται, κρύφα τῷ 
Θεμιστοκλεῖ διελέγοντο, Πελάγοντα μετὰ χρημάτων πολλῶν πέμψαντες. Ἃ λαβὼν 
ἐκεῖνος, ὡς Ἡρόδοτος (8,5) ἱστόρηκε, τοῖς περὶ τὸν Εὐρυβιάδην ἔδωκεν. 
Ἐναντιουμένου δ᾽ αὐτῷ μάλιστα τῶν πολιτῶν ᾿Αρχιτέλους, ὃς ἦν μὲν ἐπὶ 
τῆς ἱερᾶς νεὼς τριήραρχος, οὐκ ἔχων δὲ χρήματα τοῖς ναύταις χορηγεῖν 
ἔσπευδεν ἀποπλεῦσαι, παρώξυνεν ἔτι μᾶλλον ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς τοὺς 
τριηρίτας En’ αὐτόν, ὥστε τὸ δεῖπνον ἁρπάσαι συνδραμόντας. Τοῦ 8’ 
᾿Αρχιτέλους ἀθυμοῦντος ἐπὶ τούτῳ καὶ βαρέως φέροντος, εἰσέπεμψεν ὁ 
Θεμιστοκλῆς πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐν κίστῃ δεῖπνον ἄρτων καὶ κρεῶν, ὑποθεὶς κάτω 
τάλαντον ἀργυρίου καὶ κελεύσας αὐτὸν τε δειπνεῖν ἐν τῷ παρόντι καὶ μεθ᾽ 
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them (Ὁ). Asklepiades in his commentary on the axones (sc. writes): Ayrbeis comes 
from the kyrbis (sc. boundary-stones or revolving pyramidal pillars for the publica- 
tion of Solonian laws) which defines the sacrifices (sc. for the gods); or, as Phanias 
of Eresos says, Ayrbeis: from the fact that legal ownership of land was 
validated by the letters (sc. on such a kyrbis). 
17 In the case of Themistokles his family was too obscure to have lent him any 
distinction at the beginning of his career. His father was Neokles, a man of no parti- 
cular mark at Athens, who belonged to one of the demes of Phrearrus and the tribe of 
Leontis. On his mother’s side he was an alien, as her epitaph tells us: 
“Abrotonon is my name 
A woman of Thhrace, yet famous among the Grecks: 
I was the mother of 'T'hemistokles”. 
However, according to Phainias, Themistokles’ mother was not a Thra- 
cian but a woman of Caria, and her name was not Abrotonon but Eu- 
terpe, while Neanthes even adds the name of the city she came from in Caria—that 
is, Halikarnassos. 
18 When the Persian fleet arrived at Aphetai, Eurybiades was appalled to learn the 
number of ships that he had to face. And when he also discovered that another 200 
vessels were sailing round beyond the island of Skiathos to take him in the rear, his 
immediate impulse was to take the shortest way back into Greece, reach the Pelopon- 
nese and there use his land forces to screen the fleet, for he regarded the Persians as 
invincible at sea. This in turn alarmed the Euboeans, who were afraid that the rest of 
the Greeks might abandon them, and they got into touch with Themistokles secretly 
and sent Pelagon to him with large sums of money. Themistokles, according to Hero- 
dotos, accepted the money and gave it to Eurybiades. Among his own country- 
men the bitterest opposition he encountered came from Architeles, the 
captain of the sacred state trireme, who was anxious to sail back to 
Athens because he did not have enough money to pay his crew. So 
Themistokles stirred up the feelings of Architeles’ men against him to 
such a pitch that they made a rush at him and snatched away his dinner. 
Then while Architeles was still nursing his indignation and chagrin at 
this, Themistokles sent him a box containing a dinner of bread and meat 
and under it a talent of silver. He told Architeles to cat his dinner at once 
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ἡμέραν ἐπιμεληθῆναι τῶν τριηριτῶν᾽ εἰ δὲ μή, καταβοήσειν αὐτοῦ πρὸς 
τοὺς πολίτας ὡς ἔχοντος ἀργύριον παρὰ τῶν πολεμίων. Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
Φονίος ὁ Λέσβιος εἴρηκεν. 

19 (= FHGF ὃ = F 25 Wenrui IX) Prur. Them. 13,2-5: Θεμιστοκλεῖ 
δὲ παρὰ τὴν vavapyxıda τριήρη σφαγιαζομένῳ τρεῖς προσήχθησαν 
αἰχμάλωτοι, κάλλιστοι μὲν ἰδέσθαι τὴν ὄψιν, ἐσθῆτι δὲ καὶ χρυσῷ 
κεκοσμημένοι διαπρεπῶς. Ἐλέγοντο δὲ Σανδάκης παῖδες εἶναι τῆς 
βασιλέως ἀδελφῆς καὶ ᾿Αρταύκτου. Τούτους ἰδὼν Εὐφραντίδης ὁ μάντις, ὡς 
ἅμα μὲν ἀνέλαμψεν ἐκ τῶν ἱερῶν μέγα καὶ περιφανὲς πῦρ, ἅμα δὲ πταρμὸς 
ἐκ δεξιῶν ἐσήμηνε, τὸν Θεμιστοκλέα δεξιωσάμενος ἐκέλευσε τῶν 
νεανίσκων κατάρξασθαι καὶ καθιερεῦσαι παντας ὠμηστῇ Διονύσῳ 
προσευξάμενον: οὕτω γὰρ ἅμα σωτηρίαν καὶ νίκην ἔσεσθαι τοῖς Ἕλλησιν. 
Ἐκπλαογέντος δὲ τοῦ Θεμιστοκλέους ὡς μέγα τὸ μάντευμα καὶ δεινόν, οἷον 
εἴωθεν ἐν μεγάλοις ἀγῶσι καὶ πράγμασι χαλεποῖς, μᾶλλον ἐκ τῶν 
παραλόγων ἢ τῶν εὐλόγων τὴν σωτηρίαν ἐλπίζοντες οἱ πολλοὶ τὸν θεὸν ἅμα 
κοινῇ κατεκαλοῦντο φωνῇ, καὶ τοὺς αἰχμαλώτους τῷ βωμῷ προσαγαγόντες 
ἠνάγκασαν, ὡς ὁ μάντις ἐκέλευσε, τὴν θυσίαν συντελεσθῆναι. Ταῦτα μὲν 
οὖν ἀνὴρ φιλόσοφος καὶ γραμμάτων οὐκ ἄπειρος ἱστορικῶν Φανίας ὁ 
Λέσβιος εἴρηκε. 

20 (= FHGF9 = F 26 WeHrLı IX) Pıurt. Them. 27,1-8 (cf. ARTEMIDOR 
10,4): Θουκυδίδης (1,137,3) μὲν οὖν καὶ Χάρων ὁ Λαμψακηνὸς (FGrHist 262 F 11) 
ἱστοροῦσι τεθνηκότος Ξέρξου πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τῷ Θεμιστοκλεῖ γενέσθαι τὴν 
ἔντευξιν: Ἔφορος (FGrHist 70 F 190) δὲ καὶ Δείνων (FGräist 690 F 13) καὶ 
Κλείταρχος (FGrAist 137 F 33) καὶ Ἡρακλείδης (FGrHist 689 F 6), ἔτι δ᾽ ἄλλοι 
πλείονες πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀφικέσθαι τὸν Ξέρξην. Τοῖς δὲ χρονικοῖς δοκεῖ μᾶλλον ὁ 
Θουκυδίδης συμφέρεσθαι, καίπερ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀτρέμα συντεταγμένοις. O δ᾽ οὖν 
Θεμιστοκλῆς γενόμενος παρ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ δεινόν, ἐντυγχάνει πρῶτον 
᾿Αρταβάνῳ τῷ χιλιάρχῳ, λέγων Ἕλλην μὲν εἶναι, βούλεσθαι δ᾽ ἐντυχεῖν 
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and look after his crew in the morning, otherwise he would denounce 
him publicly for accepting money from the enemy. This is the story we 
are told by Phainias of Lesbos. 


19 Meanwhile, Themistokles was offering sacrifice alongside the admi- 
ral’s trireme. Here three remarkably handsome prisoners were brought 
before him, magnificently dressed and wearing gold ornaments. They 
were reported to be the sons of Sandauke, the king’s sister, and Artayktos. 
At the very moment that Euphrantides the prophet saw them, a great 
bright flame shot up from the victims awaiting sacrıifice at the altar and a 
sneeze was heard on the right, which is a good omen. At this, Euphran- 
tides clasped Themistokles by the right hand and commanded him to 
dedicate the young men by cutting off their forelocks and then to offer up 
a prayer and sacrifice them all to Dionysos, the Eater of Flesh, for if this 
were done, it would bring deliverance and victory to the Greeks. 
Themistokles was appalled at this terrible and monstrous command from 
the prophet, as it scemed to him. But the people, as so often happens at 
moments of crisis, were ready to find salvation in the miraculous rather 
than in a rational course of action. And so they called upon the name of 
the god with one voice, dragged the prisoners to the altar, and compelled 
the sacrifice to be carried out as the prophet had demanded. This, at any 
rate, is the account we have from Phainias of Lesbos, who was a philos- 
opher and well read in history besides. 

20 According to Thukydides and Charon of Lampsakos, Xerxes was now dead and it 
was his son Artaxerxes with whom 'I'hemistokles had his audience. On the other hand 
Ephoros, Deinon, Kleitarchos, Herakleides, and many other authorities maintain that 
he came to Xerxes. Thukydides’ version seems to me to fit in better with the dates that 
are known to us over this period, although these are by no means firmly established. 
At any rate Themistokles now had to face his long-awaited ordeal, and he 
was received first of all by Artabanos, the vizier. Themistokles announced 
to him that he was a Greek and wished to have an audience with the king 
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βασιλεῖ περὶ πραγμάτων μεγάλων καὶ πρὸς ἃ τυγχάνοι μάλιστα σπουδάζων 
ἐκεῖνος. ᾽Ο δέ φησιν᾽ “Ὦ Eeve, νόμοι διαφέρουσιν ἀνθρώπων: ἄλλα δ᾽ 
ἄλλοις καλά: καλὸν δὲ πᾶσι τὰ οἰκεῖα κοσμεῖν καὶ σῴζειν. ᾿ Υμᾶς μὲν οὖν 
ἐλευθερίαν μάλιστα θαυμάζειν καὶ ἰσότητα λόγος᾽ ἡμῖν δὲ πολλῶν νόμων 
καὶ καλῶν ὄντων κάλλιστος οὗτος ἐστι, τιμᾶν βασιλέα καὶ προσκυνεῖν ὡς 
εἰκόνα θεοῦ τοῦ τὰ πάντα σῴζοντος. Εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐπαινῶν τὰ ἡμέτερα 
προσκυνήσεις, ἔστι σοι καὶ θεάσασθαι βασιλέα καὶ προσειπεῖν: εἰ δ᾽ ἄλλο 
τι φρονεῖς, ἀγγέλοις ἑτέροις χρήσῃ πρὸς αὐτόν. Βασιλεῖ γὰρ οὐ πάτριον 
ἀνδρὸς ἀκροᾶσθαι μὴ προσκυνήσαντος.᾽ Ταυθ᾽ ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς ἀκούσας, 
λέγει πρὸς αὐτόν: “᾿᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τὴν βασιλέως ὦ ᾿Αρτάβανε φήμην καὶ 
δύναμιν αὐξήσων ἀφῖγμαι, καὶ αὐτός τε πείσομαι τοῖς ὑμετέροις νόμοις, 
ἐπεὶ θεῷ τῷ μεγαλύνοντι Πέρσας οὕτω δοκεῖ, καὶ δι᾽ ἐμὲ πλείονες τῶν νῦν 
βασιλέα προσκυνήσουσιν. ἽΩστε τοῦτο μηδὲν ἐνποδὼν ἔστω τοῖς λόγοις, 
οὺς βούλομαι πρὸς ἐκεῖνον εἰπεῖν". - “Τίνα δέ", εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Αρτάβανος, 
“Ἑλλήνων ἀφῖχθαι φῶμεν; οὐ γὰρ ἰδιώτῃ τὴν γνώμην ἔοικας." Καὶ ὁ 
Θεμιστοκλῆς “τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ AV”, ἔφη, “πύθοιτό τις ᾿Αρτάβανε πρότερος 
βασιλέως". "Ovrw μὲν ὁ Φανίας φησίν᾽ ὁ δ᾽ Ἐρατοσθένης ἐν τοῖς Περὶ πλούτου 
(FGrHist 241 F 27) προσιστόρησε, διὰ γυναικὸς Ἐρετρικῆς ἣν ὁ χιλίαρχος εἶχε τῷ 
Θεμιστοκλεῖ τὴν πρὸς αὐτὸν ἔντευξιν γενέσθαι καὶ σύστασιν. 

21 (= FHGF 11 = Ε 27 WEeHRLI IX) ATHEn. 2,48ς: Πρῶτοι δὲ Πέρσαι, ὥς 
φησιν Ἡρακλείδης (FGrAist 689 F 5), καὶ τοὺς λεγομένους στρώτας ἐφεῦρον, ἵνα 
κόσμον ἔχῃ ἡ στρῶσις καὶ εὐάφειαν. Τὸν οὖν [Κρῆτα] Τιμαγόραν ἢ τὸν ἐκ 
Γόρτυνος, ὥς φησι Φαινίας ὁ περιπατητικός, "Evruov, ὃς ζήλῳ 
Θεμιστοκλέους ἀνέβη ὡς βασιλέα, τιμῶν ᾿Αρταξέρξης σκήνην τε ἔδωκεν 
αὐτῷ διαφέρουσαν τὸ κάλλος καὶ τὸ μέγεθος καὶ κλίνην ἀργυρόποδα, 
ἔπεμψε δὲ καὶ στρώματα πολυτελῆ καὶ τὸν ὑποστρώσοντα, φάσκων οὐκ 
ἐπίστασθαι τοὺς Ἕλληνας ὑποστρωννύειν. Καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ συγγενικὸν ἄριστον 
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on matters which were of special concern to him and of the highest 
importance. Artabanos replied: “Stranger, the customs of men differ very 
greatly from one another. Every people has its own standards of right and 
wrong, but all agree that it is right to honour and uphold the customs of 
their own country. Now you Grecks have the reputation of admiring 
liberty and equality above all else. We, on the other hand, out of all the 
excellent laws we possess, take most pride in honouring the king and 
prostrating ourselves before him as the image of the god who is the 
preserver of the universe. If you approve our customs, then, and will 
make obeisance to him, you may see and spcak to the king. But if your 
ideas are different, you must find intermediaries other than myself to 
communicate with him, since it is contrary to our customs for the king to 
give audience to a man who has not paid obeisance to him”. Thhemisto- 
kles, when he heard this, said: “My purpose in coming here, Artabanos, 
is to increase the king’s fame and his power, and I will not only comply 
with your customs myself, since this is the will of the god who exalts the 
Persians, but I will multiply the number of those who now do homage to 
the king. So do not let this matter stand in the way of what I have to tell 
him”. “Which of the Grecks”, asked Artabanos, “am I to say has arrived, 
for you are evidently a man far out of the ordinary run of intelligence”? 
“No one”, Themistokles replied, “must learn my name before the king 
himself’. This is the story we are told by Phainias, but Eratosthenes in his 
treatise On Wealth adds that T'hemistokles secured his interview and his conversation 


with the vizier through a woman of Eretria whom the latter had married. 


21 The Persians were the first, according to Herakleides, to institute the so-called 
“bed-makers” in order that the couches are made ready and soft. Now Timagoras 
or Entimos from Gortyn in Crete, as Phainias the Peripatetic tells us, 
once went up to visit the great king, emulating Themistokles. In his 
honour Artaxerxes bestowed upon him a tent of extraordinary beauty 
and size, and a silver-footed bedstead; he also sent rich coverings and a 
slave to spread them, alleging that the Grecks did not know how to make 
a bed. This Cretan was even invited to a breakfast of the king’s relatives, 
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ἐκαλεῖτο ὁ Κρὴς οὗτος, τὸν βασιλέα yuxaywyroag' ὅπερ οὐδενὶ πρότερον 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐγένετο, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὕστερον. "Avrm γὰρ ἡ τιμὴ τοῖς συγγενέσι 
διεφυλλάτετο. Τιμαγόρᾳ μὲν γὰρ τῷ ᾿Αθηναίῳ τῷ προσκυνήσαντι βασιλέα 
275 καὶ μάλιστα τιμηθέντι τοῦτο οὐχ ὑπῆρξε: τῶν δὲ παρατιθεμένων βασιλεῖ 
τούτῳ τινὰ ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης ἀπέστελλε. ᾿Ανταλκίδᾳ δὲ τῷ Λάκωνι τὸν 
αὑτοῦ στέφανον εἰς μύρον βάψας ἔπεμψε. Τῷ δ᾽ Ἐντίμω τοιαῦτα πολλὰ 
ἐποίει καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ συγγενικὸν ἄριστον ἐκάλει. Ἐφ᾽ ᾧ οἱ Πέρσαι χαλεπῶς 
ἔφερον ὡς τῆς τε τιμῆς δημευομένης καὶ στρατείας ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα πάλιν 
280 ἐσομένης. ἼἜπεμψε δὲ καὶ κλίνην αὐτῷ ἀργυρόποδα καὶ στρωμνὴν καὶ 
σκηνὴν οὐρανοφόρον ἀνθινὴν καὶ θρόνον ἀργυροῦν καὶ ἐπίχρυσον 
σκιάδειον καὶ φιάλας λιθοκολλήτους χρυσᾶς εἴκοσι, ἀργυρᾶς δὲ μεγάλας 
ἑκατὸν καὶ κρατῆρας ἀργυροῦς καὶ παιδίσκας ἑκατὸν καὶ παῖδας ἑκατὸν 
χρυσοῦς τε ἑξακισχιλίους χωρίς τῶν εἰς τὰ ἐπιτήδεια καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
285 διδομένων. 
22 (= FHGF 10 = F 28 γνέμξιι IX) Prurt. Them. 29,11: Πόλεις δ᾽ αὐτῷ (sc. 
Θεμιστοκλεῖ) τρεῖς μὲν οἱ πλεῖστοι δοθῆναι λέγουσιν εἰς ἄρτον Kal οἶνον καὶ ὄψον, 
Μαγνησίαν καὶ Λάμψακον καὶ Μυοῦντα᾽ δυὸ δ᾽ ἄλλας προστίθησιν ὁ Κυζικηνὸς 
Νεάνθης (FGrAist 84 F 17 a) καὶ Φανίας, Περκώτην καὶ Παλαίσκηψιν εἰς 
290 στρωμνὴν καὶ ἀμπεχόνην. 
23 (= FHG F 40 = F 29 Wenruı IX) HesvenH 5.0. κήρυκες LATTE: Οἱ 
ἄγγελοι, οἱ διάκονοι, οἱ τὰς ὑπηρετικὰς ἐπιτελοῦντες πράξεις. Ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ καὶ 
γένος ἰθαγενῶν, ἀπὸ Κήρυκος τοῦ Ἑρμοῦ: Φανίας. Καὶ τοὺς ἐρινάζοντας τοὺς 


ἐρινοὺς κήρυκας λέγουσι. 
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since he had caught the king’s fancy; this was an honour never accorded 
to any Greek before or since, being exclusively reserved for kinsmen. 
Certainly the Athenian Timagoras never enjoyed the honour, though he 
had paid obeisance to the king and had been received by him with 
special favour; but some of the food served to the king was merely sent to 
him from the table. To the Spartan Antalkidas he sent his own chaplet 
after dipping it in perfume. But for Entimos he not only did all this, but 
also invited him to breakfast en famille. The Persians took umbrage at this, 
because they felt that the honour was being vulgarized, and also because 
a new expedition against Greece was impending. But the king sent Enti- 
mos ἃ silver-footed bed with its coverings, a tent wıth gaily-coloured 
canopy, a silver throne, a gilded sun-shade, twenty gold saucers set with 
jewels, one hundred large saucers of silver and silver mixing-bowls, one 
hundred concubines and one hundred slaves, and six thousand pieces of 
gold, beside all that was given to him for his daily necessities. 


22 According to most writers he was given three cities to provide his bread, wine, and 
meat, namely Magnesia, Lampsakos, and Myous, while Neanthes of Kyzikos 
and Phanias add two more—Perkote and Palaiskepsis—which supplied 
his bedding and his clothes. 


23 Kerykes: Thhe messengers, or the servants who fulfil the function of domestics. 
Kerykes was also the name of a noble family clan, which derives its name 
from Keryx, the son of Hermes, as Phanias says. Kerykes are also called the 
people who hang boughs of the wild fig-tree near a cultivated fig-tree. 
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1012. Phainias of Eresos 
(4th c. B.c.; floruit 336-332 2.c.) 


Introduction and commentary on T 1-7 


P.! lived in the fourth century B.c. He was one of the earliest pupils of 
Aristotle and became a leading scholar and prolific writer in the first 
generation of the Peripatos. Φαινίας is the spelling of his name found 
in inscriptions from his native island Lesbos and is therefore to be 
preferred to Φανίας, the Attic and common Greek form of the same 
name? used e.g. by Plutarch. An ancient biographical tradition, 
which has come down to us through Hesychios and an article in the 
Suda®, places the ἀκμή of our Peripatetic in the 111th Olympiad (336- 
332 2.c.) and the reign of Alexander the Great (336-323 2.c.). If one 
takes into account the fact that P. and T'heophrastos are recorded as 
being among the earliest pupils of Aristotle at Mytilene (from 345/44 
on), P. may have been born about 365 B.c. or a few years earlier. At 
any rate, the calculation of some ancient biographers who added the 
standard number of 40 years to his ἀκμή in 336-332 B.c. and stated 
that P. was born in 376-373 B.c. is to be rejected*. P. probably died 
during Demetrios of Phaleron’s administration in Athens (317-307 
B.C.), but the exact year of his death is unknown. Unlike Theophras- 
tos, Eudemos or Aristoxenos, P. never studied or lived as a scholar in 
the Peripatos at Athens while Aristotle was head of the school (335- 
323/22 2.C.). 


In late Hellenistic and early imperial Roman times T'heophrastos and 
P. were regarded as two of the most famous Eresians. 'T'he historian 
and geographer Strabo testifies this in his catalogue of ἄνδρες ἔνδοξοι 
from this city’. He calls Theophrastos and P. two pupils of Aristotle 


! See F 1-7 WEHRrLI1 IX for the ancient testimonies on his life and F 8-51 WEHRLI 
IX for the remains of his works; see also LAoveur (1938: 1565-1591) and WEHRLI 
(1983: 461-473 on the Peripatos and 552-554 on P.). 

2 6 IG ΧΙ, 35, 1. 14 for a Φαινίας Φαινίου and SEG XXVI 919 A, 14 for a 
Phainias from Lesbos; FRAsER — Marruews (1987: 452) list two people called 
Phainias of Eresos (our philosopher and one other man), and three other namesakes 
from Mytilence. 

3 CE Suda Φ 73 s.v. Φανίας = ΤΊ. 

* ΟΕ Wenrri (1969c: 27) on T 1: “zwischen 376 und 373”. 

5 ΟΝ Strap. Geogr. 13,2,4 C. 618 = T 2; Demetrios of Skepsis or Artemidoros are 
possible sources for Strabo’s catalogue of ἄνδρες ἔνδοξοι; most of them are famous 
writers, philosophers or intellectuals, whereas only a minority are included because of 
their political or military career, as Leo has already remarked (Leo 1901: 132): “Die 
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who became —as was customary among his pupils—famous philoso- 
phers and scholars. P., as appears from his broad range of interests, 
was a typical scholar and writer of the early Peripatetic school. The- 
ophrastos and P. were almost the same age, they were friends and 
shared far-reaching scientific interests in biology, botany®, agriculture 
and pharmacology, as well as a fascination for the “humanities”, for 
instance for the lives of individuals and human behaviour in general, 
cultural and local history, the history of literature, chronological ques- 
tions as well as philosophy. In the first generation after Aristotle his 
disciples began to form groups within the Peripatos based on personal 
sympathy or antipathy, which had some influence on their scientific 
interests and published work. One can for instance group Aristoxenos 
with Dikaiarchos and T'heophrastos with Eudemos. Although P. was 
on friendly terms with 'T'heophrastos, he should not be counted as a 
member of any of these factions within the Peripatos because of his 
distance from the regular daily life of the school’. P. and Theophras- 
tos exchanged letters, in which they discussed scholarly problems, 
their lives as teachers, subjects for lectures and means of giving in- 
struction®. Theophrastos once remarked in a letter to P. that he re- 
garded ἀναγνῶσεις (reading drafts of his works to his pupils) as helpful 
in improving his scientific works and in preparing them for final 


alexandrinische Biographie erstreckte sich auf die ἐν παιδείᾳ διαλάμψαντες, auf die 
virı in hitteris ıllustres, diese versteht man von jetzt an unter den ἔνδοξοι, den ıllustres”. 
But even in the case of books entitled About Illustrious Men “we remain in doubt 
whether they were a series of short biographies or a collection of anecdotes about 
illustrious men”. (Momıcuiano 1993: 71). The observation may be of general interest 
for the early development of Greek biography. Neanthes is the earliest writer to 
whom a work with the title Περὶ ἐνδόξων ἀνδρῶν 15 attributed (FGrflist 84 F 13). For 
his life of Themistokles Neanthes used an carlier work by P. as one of his sources. 
The most important themes and some characteristic features of later, more devel- 
oped biographies, such as the scope of the author to describe his heroes’ lives “from 
the cradle to the grave”, his lineage and birth, his name, his education under impor- 
tant teachers, his pupils, his old age and death, can already be found in the fragments 
of Neanthes. 

6 (ἢ Prramas Περὶ φυτῶν (or Φυτῶν ἱστορία ?) F 36-50 WEHRLI IX. As a scholarly 
discipline ancient Greek botany perhaps reached its peak with T'heophrastos and P. 
T'hey did not confine themselves to collecting an enormous amount of knowledge on 
all aspects of nature, but tried to develop a scientific classification for the species of 
plants (cf. F 37 and F 39 Wenrri IX). In addition P.’s intense practical interest in 
agrıcultural problems is attested in F 29, 40, 41, 43 WEHRLI IX. MEver I (1854: 189- 
193) gives an interpretation of P.’s botanical fragments. 

7 See on these groups e.g. Brınk (1940: 921-922). 

8 G£. Dioc. Laerr. 5,2,37 following GLorz (1920: 202) who proposed the emen- 
dation δεικτηρίου, that is a school room where 'Theophrastos gave his lectures (but 
see also Wyse’s emendation διδασκαλίου), and 5,2,50 = T 3 and T 4; ScHoL. APOLL. 
Rnonp. A 972a = T 5. 
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publication?. It is attested that Theophrastos had many pupils!® in 
Athens during the rule of Demetrios of Phaleron, and before the law 
of Sophokles, son of Amphikleides of Sunion, was passed. This law, 
which dates from 307/6 B.c., restricted philosophical teaching to 
those philosophers who had been given permission to teach by the 
assembly and the council of Athens. We do not know the exact number 
or the names of P.’s pupils. In general Aristotle himself and most of the 
early Peripatetics, such as Demetrios of Phaleron and T'heophrastos, 
had a dislike of 4th-century Athenian democracy, which was revived 
after 307 B.c., and indeed, the majority of Athenian democrats were 
convinced that Peripatetic philosophers were all sworn enemies of 
democracy. However, we have no clear-cut testimonies on P.’s views 
on the advantages and faults of certain systems of government!!, and 
it is unwarranted to speculate on this point on the basis of the opin- 
ions held by his teacher Aristotle or his friend 'T'heophrastos. 


In view of P.’s prolific writings and his wide range of interests, 
Plutarch aptly calls him (in F 19) an ἀνὴρ φιλόσοφος καὶ γραμμάτων οὐκ 
ἄπειρος ἱστορικῶν. On the whole, he seems to have excelled in the 
fields of science and the humanities rather than in purely philosoph- 
ical research. Nevertheless P. deserves his place as a philosophical 
writer by virtue of his works on Aristotle’s philosophy of knowledge, 
which were probably three in number: Κατηγορίαι, Περὶ ἑρμενείας 
and 'Avadvrıra!?. Two other philosophical works, Πρὸς Auödopov!? 
and Πρὸς τοὺς σοφιστάς ἢ, are early examples of the genre of the phil- 
osophical ἀντιγραφή or polemical treatise"®. 


9 Ὁ 4; see also Wenrrı (1969c: 27). 

10 Dıoc. LAerr. 5,2,37 gives the probably exaggerated total number of 2000 stu- 
dents in the Peripatos under T'heophrastos, but there can be no doubt that the 
Peripatos prospered during these years, see WEHRLI (1983: 462-464); for the Law of 
Sophokles see DıoG. LAERT. 5,2,37 = T 4 and Arnen. 13,610f with Fercuson (1911: 
104) and recently HagıcHr (1995: 81), who also makes important general remarks on 
the philosophical schools (1995: 111-116). 

! But P. certainly had a dislike of tyranny, see below F 1-2 On the Tyrants in Siciby 
and F 3-6 Tyrants killed in Revenge. 

? But we are not sure whether F 8 Wenrrı IX actually refers to three different 
works under these titles. Ifso, P. perhaps confined himself to explaining the doctrines 
and commenting on Aristotle’s teachings, as did Eudemos and 'I'heophrastos, who 
are named along with P. in this passage. 

> F9 WenrLı IX Against Diodoros (Kronos?). 

* F 10 WEHRLI IX Against the Sophists. 

5 The earliest example of a political ἀντιγραφή is a reply by a Sicilian orator 
named ARISTOTELES to ISOKRATES’ Πανηγυρικός with a defence of the Sicilian tyrant 
Dionysios I of Syracuse under the title ᾿Αντιγραφὴ πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ισοκράτους πανηγυρικόν 
(DıoG. LAERT. 5,1,35); six examples of Aristotelian avrıypadai are mentioned by 
Wenrti (1969c: 29) in his commentary on PHamias F 10. 
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From the fragments of P.’s works it is clear that some of them consist- 
ed in many books. Voluminous works are characteristic of the carly 
Peripatetic writers as well as an enormous literary production, of 
which only scanty fragments and testimonies have been handed down 
to us. The focus of scholarly interest had shifted from philosophical 
research in the field of metaphysics to the sciences and ethics in the 
broad contemporary sense. Historians of Greek philosophy have ob- 
served some weak points in the ontology and transcendental philoso- 
phy of the first Peripatetics after Aristotle!®. The Academy or the 
Stoa taught more elaborate doctrines in these traditional philosophi- 
cal fields. Wehrli, a leading modern authority on the history of the 
early Peripatos, has pointed out a tendency towards philosophical 
disintegration through the plurality of opinions in the Peripatos, a 
dangerous process of autonomy of research in the different scientific 
fields and a lack of great Syntheseis or philosophical summae!’. The 
beginning of this development, which turned out to be a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage for the Peripatos against other Hellenistic phil- 
osophical schools, can be observed in the numerous fields of scholarly 
research covered by P., and in the number and contents of his attest- 
ed works. 


According to Aristotle a man is characterized by what he says, what 
he does and how he lives!®. Thus he described the most important 
ways of life (βίοι) and assessed their relative merits!?: the philosophi- 
cal life of contemplation (θεωρία) was the best. Tihe life devoted to 
public and political activity came next in order as the second best, 
and the life of luxury and pleasure was regarded by the philosopher 
as the worst form. From these three βίοι a multitude of literary forms 
illustrating exemplary βίοι sprang up in the first generation after Ari- 
stotle’s death. There were ἐγκώμια and ψόγοι, historical and political 


16 See, e.g. Brink (1940: 921): “Neben der Weite und Intensität der empirischen 
Forschung, neben der kraftvollen ethisch-rhetorischen Einwirkung auf die große 
Schar der Gebildeten, fallen die eigentlich philosophischen Leistungen der ersten 
Generation völlig ab. Das hat binnen kurzem zum Ruin der Schule geführt”. 

17 Gf. Wenkui (1983: 464). 

18 Arıstor. Eth. Nic. 4,7,5-6 1127 a 27-28: Ἕκαστος δὲ οἷος ἐστίν, τοιαῦτα λέγει καὶ 
πράττει καὶ οὕτω ζῇ. ἐὰν μή τινος ἕνεκα πράττῃ: “But when a man is acting without 
ulterior motive, his words, actions, and conduct always represent his true character”, 
transl. RacKkHAMm (1926); further references to the Aristotelian method of deriving a 
man’s character from his sayings and deeds were collected by Leo (1901); see esp. on 
Phainias Leo (1901: 109-113) and recently CamassA (1994: 303-332, esp. 316). The 
method is not an Aristotelian invention, but was already used by earlier authors, cf. 
Xen. Ages. 1,6 or IsoKR. Euag. 65. 

1% CH. Arıstor. Eih. Nic. 1,5,2-8 1095 b 17-1096 a 10. 
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treatises concentrating on individual exempla, and even single or col- 
lective biographies. Biographical exempla historica of individuals (but 
also of whole cities and peoples) were often used for the practical 
purposes of teaching moral philosophy and rhetoric. "Therefore it is 
not surprising that a disciple of Aristotle and a philosopher like P. 
should make some literary experiments with biographical material in 
different genres. 


On the basis of some of the preserved fragments two observations 
impose themselves, firstly, that P. wrote carly forms of collective Peri- 
patetic biographies, and secondly, that he did not limit himself to 
biographical material relevant to the lives of famous philosophers, 
writers or scholars, but was evidently interested in the lives of famous 
statesmen too (e.g. the Sicilian and other Greek tyrants, Solon or 
T'hemistokles). However, it might be too sweeping a statement to call 
P. an early writer of political biographies. For neither Plutarch nor 
anybody else tells us that P. actually wrote a biography of Themisto- 
kles or of any other historical figure, e.g. Solon. Momigliano (among 
other scholars) has stressed the difficulty in distinguishing fragments 
from early collections of anecdotes about individuals from those taken 
from formal biographies?". Perhaps we today are the first to add up 
the many interesting episodes from Themistokles’ life which Plutarch 
has taken from P. to establish some kind of early formal biography of 
that statesman. But we can at least say that P. contributed such a 
large number of episodes, sayings or characteristic deeds from differ- 
ent periods of the lives of some political men that his material covered 
their entire lifetimes. In the case of 'Themistokles P. began with a 
discussion of the lineage of his mother and continued his remarks 
through to his last years of exile in Magnesia. Πα view that P. wrote 
a biography of T'hemistokles rests, however, on two assumptions 
which cannot be demonstrated to be true. The first is that all our 
preserved fragments of P. concerning the life of the statesman come 
from one and the same work, and the second that all these anecdotes 
and episodes were linked together within a biographical framework 
by P. himself and not just later by Plutarch. For if Plutarch took his 
episodes concerning T'hemistokles from different works of P., it be- 
comes difficult to imagine a formal biography among these sources. 
But because of his works On the Tyrants of Sicily, Tyrants Killed in Revenge, 


20 (ΚΕ Monicuıano (1993: 77-78): “In the present state of our knowledge it would 
be absurd to deny altogether that Phainias wrote biographies; but it is a waste of time 
to try to guess what sort of biography Phainias may have written, since we cannot be 
certain that there even was biography by Phainias.” (78) 
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On the Socratics, On Poets and the fragments on Solon and 'T'hemisto- 
kles, P. must in any case be regarded as an important figure in the 
development of Greek biography. 


Whatever his contributions, there can be no doubt that other early 
Peripatetics, such as Aristoxenos, Dikaiarchos and Chamaileon, had 
a more profound influence on the development of Peripatetic literary 
history, doxography and biography than P. Looking back from impe- 
rıal times, Suetonius mentioned as representative writers of early 
Greek biography Hermippos, Satyros, Antigonos and Aristoxenos?!. 
T'heophrastos, too, is less important for the history of early Hellenistic 
biography. He made some biographical remarks in works on non- 
biographical topics, e.g. Περὶ Κωμῳδίας, and used biographical 
material in his treatise Χαρακτῆρες nOıKot?”. Aristoxenos and Dikai- 
archos, unlike T'heophrastos, tried to find historical and contempo- 
rary examples of the Aristotelian βίοι and to narrate the individual 
lives of historical figures as personifications of certain types of charac- 
ter. This literary form turned out to be very promising and ultimately 
led to Plutarch’s Parallel Lwes. Dikaiarchos extended the basic idea 
and was thus able to declare even a whole people as representative of 
a certain βίος. He wrote important works on ways of life”? as well as 
his famous Biog Ἑλλάδος, the first known Greek cultural history con- 
ceived along evolutionary lines?*. Aristoxenos and the Περὶ βίων of 
Klearchos can be dated some years later than Dikaiarchos”° 


The following commentary will concentrate on those fragments of the 
works of P. that are of interest for a collection of fragments on Greek 
biography”. Given the fragmentary condition of all these works, it 
may ultimately be impossible to determine whether some of them 
come closer to the historiographical genos or derive from carly exam- 
ples of the Peripatetic genre of collective biographies. The sample of 


21 ΟΕ Arısroxenos F 10 b Wenrui II = FGrHist IV A 2 1016; but this is of course 
not an exhaustive list. 

2 See StEinmErz I-II (1960-1962), ὅτειν (1992) and Lane Fox (1996: 127-170). 

23 (ΟΕ DixararcHos F 25-46 WEHrLı I = FGrHist IV Band C. 

2: G£. DixArarcHos F 47-66 WEHRLII = FGrHist IV Band C. 

25 KıearcHos F 37-62 WEHRLI II = FGrHist IV A 2 1021. See on P. and the Περὶ 
Biov-works of the early Peripatetics Leo (1901: 109-114) and WEHRLI’s commentaries 
on KrearcHos F 37-62 (1969a: 58-67) and HERAKLEIDES PonTikos F 45 WEHRLI VII 
(1969b: 72); see also τῆι (1970: 71-76). 

26 Some of the following texts were already indicated by Jacogy for inclusion in 
FGrHist IV A in his handwritten notes for the preparation of IV A p. 998 (microfilm 
KU Leuven). 
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P. examined in this volume includes fragments taken from Περὶ τῶν 
ἐν Σικελίᾳ τυράννων (= F 1-2), Τυράννων ἀναιρέσις ἐκ τιμορίας (= F 3- 
6), Πρυτάνεις Ἐρεσίων (= F 7-10), Περὶ τῶν Σωκρατικῶν (F 11-12), 
Περὶ ποιητῶν (F 13) and some fragments from one or several different 
historical or biographical works on Solon (F 14-16), T'hemistokles (F 
17-22) and Athenian genealogy (F 23). 


Commentary on F 1-13 
1. ON THE TYRANTS OF SICILY 


(1; 2?) Tyranny suggested itselfto P. as a theme for research. It was 
not simply a matter of abstract philosophical and ethical discussion. 
According to Plutarch (T 7) P. and T'heophrastos agreed in their 
opposition to tyranny as a form of government and to individual 
tyrants; he names them with other philosophers who had helped eject 
tyrants from their native cities. T'hree brothers, Apollodoros, Hermon 
and Heraios came to power in Eresos in the 340’s (or about 338 2.c.) 
when P. was a young man and still living there. They ruled together 
in an interesting collective form of tyranny organized by members of 
the same family?’. In 334 Alexander removed them from power 
along with other oligarchs and tyrants. According to Arrian®, 
Pharnabazos and Autophradates, two admirals of the Persian com- 
mander-in-chief Memnon, captured Lesbos during the war against 
Alexander in 333 8.c. and made Diogenes, who had been exiled from 
his native city some time before, tyrant in Mytilene, Aristonikos ty- 
rant in Methymna, and Agonippos and Eurysilaos tyrants in Eresos. 
These tyrannies were overthrown anew by the Macedonians in 333/ 
2 or 332/1 ».c. and from 332 B.c. on democratic systems of constitu- 
tion prevailed in the city-states of Lesbos”®. During his life-time P. 
thus had ample opportunity to become interested in the lives of indi- 


?7 C£. IG ΧΙ", 526 on Apollodoros, Hermon and Heraios; on the historical 
context and the disputed chronology of the various tyrannies in Eresos, see PıstoRIUs 
(1913: 51-76, especially 72-76), BERvE (1967: 336-338) LoTT, (1996: 26-40) and LaA- 
BARRE (1996: 23-34); on some of Plato’s pupils who became tyrants and for interest- 
ing parallel collective systems of tyranny organized by members of the same family or 
by ἑταῖροι, see TRAMPEDACH (1994). 

23 Arr. Anab. 2,1,5. 

29 ΑΒΕ. Anab. 3,2,3-7 with commentaries by BosworrH (1980: 266-269); on Agon- 
ippos and Eurysilaos see Top GH/U 191, lines 129-131 and BosworTtH (1980: 268); 
Currıvs Rurus 4,5,13-22, esp. 19 with commentaries by Arkınson (1980: 327-332). 
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vidual tyrants and in tyranny as a form of constitution. P. had not 
accompanied T'heophrastos to Athens in 335 when he went there to 
study in the recently founded Peripatos. Hence we cannot entirely 
exclude the possihility that he actually took part in expelling one of 
the Lesbian tyrants in 334 or 333/2 B.c. 


Now it is Plutarch’s purpose in his treatise entitled That Epikuros Actu- 
ally Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible to defend the Academic and Peripa- 
tetic philosophers against accusations of having consorted with ty- 
rants and monarchs. At the same time Plutarch wished to attack the 
Epicurean philosophy of withdrawal from political life. Thus the po- 
litical activities of Theophrastos and P. and their participation in 
ejecting the tyrants in Eresos on Lesbos may have been exaggerated. 
Aristotle is credited by the Vita Aristotelis Marciana (T 6) with having 
won favour with P.’s native city because he persuaded Philip II not to 
lay siege to Eresos. Given Philip’s foreign policy it is not easy, howev- 
er, to imagine when and under what circumstances he might have 
threatened the city of Eresos or the whole island of Lesbos with a 
siege before 336 ».c. 'I'he whole story is probably a later invention in 
favour of Philip, who actually gave no support to democracy at 
Eresos. If not, then one might consider the reign of Alexander (in- 
stead of his father Philip ΠῚ and his war against Memnon and the 
Persian fleet in the Aegean as a possible historical context for this 


story. 


P. wrote two works dealing with different aspects of tyranny and 
tyrants, On the Dyrants of Sicily and Tyrants Killed in Revenge. "The frag- 
ments of both works are of interest for a collection of fragments on 
the roots of Greek biography. On the Tyrants of Sicily was perhaps a 
biographical work, but may equally have been a large collection of 
characteristic anecdotes. P. was among the first Greek authors to 
treat rulers as a class apart from philosophers, the representatives of 
learning and the arts®®. Moreover, the assessment of different forms 
of personal rule also constituted a central theme in Sicilian historiog- 
raphy, and hence biographical passages on Sicilian tyrants and even 
lists of good and bad rulers can be found in general histories of Sicily 
and the Western Greeks, the Σικελικά"). In addition, there were some 
historical monographs on individual Sicilian tyrants, e.g. those by 


30 (ΟἹ Sruarr (1928: 132-133 and 162). 

31 ΟΕ FGrHist 554-577 with valuable commentaries by Jacogv; the recent scholar- 
ly discussion on 'Timaios and other authors of general histories of Sicily can be found 
in PEArson (1987), VArruone (1991), SorDI (1992) and ScHEPpeEns (1994). 
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Polykritos, Kallias or Antandros®?. In Hellenistic times an impressive 
literature On Rings and on individual kings of particular states existed, 
which may partly have been influenced by P.’s On the Zyrants of Sici- 
Iy?3. Cooper recently surmised that P. arranged On the Dyrants of Sicily 
in the form of a political ötadoxn?*. But, at least in the preserved 
fragments, there are only insufficient hints indicating the concept of 
succession from carlier to later tyrants or a theory of historical devel- 
opment of tyranny as a form of rule, either of which one would 
expect to find as the leading idea in such a διαδοχή. 


Similarities between P.’s On the Tyrants of Sieily and Hieronymos of 
Kardia’s Ἡ περὶ τῶν ἐπιγόνων πραγματεία (or Τὰ En’ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ πραχ- 
θέντα) have been βιιρρεβίθ 5, but the most commensurable work 
could have been Baton of Sinope’s On the Tyrants of Ephesos?°. Unfor- 
tunately, however, only two fragments from Baton’s work have sur- 
vived, and we should not base important conclusions on mere similar- 
ities in the attested titles. Baton, however, also treated the topic of 
tyranny in a second work entitled On the Tyranny of Hieronymos?’. The 
Tyrants who lived in Europe and Asia by Charon of Carthage®® is also 
known to us only as a title. These works are, moreover, to be dated 
later than those of P. and therefore cannot give us decisive clues as to 
the character of P.’s On the Tyrants of Sicily. 


(1) Athenaios remarks that P. told the same story as I'heopompos. 
Hence Wehrli has provided the complete context of the quotation 
from P. including the long fragment of Theopompos (FGrHAist 115 F 
193) as his F 11. Only the first eight lines and the end ofthe fragment 
are, however, to be regarded with certainty as a direct quotation from 
P., whereas the remainder is a quotation from T'heopompos, which 


32 (ΚΕ Porverıros FGrHist 559 F 1, Karnıas FGrHist 564 F 1-7, ANTANDROS 
FGrHist 565 T5 and Fl. 

33 Of. Nympnis FGrHist 432 T 1 and F 17, Cuaron or Naukrarıs FGrHist 612 T 
l, ΝΙΚΑΝΡΕΟΒ OF KALCHEDoN FGrAist 700 F 1-2, DemeErRIos FGrHist 722 F 1-6, 
EupoLemos FGrHist 723 F 1-4, Iustus ΟΕ TIBERIAS FGrAist 734 F 1-3 and MENANDER 
or Epuzsos FGrAist 783 F 1-6; TimaGenes FGrHist 88 F 1 probably took a series of 
kings as the chronological structure of his universal history. 

34 Of. Cooper (1995: 329). 

35 HIERONYMos OF Karodıa FGrHist 154 F 13; but see HoRNBLOWER (1981) on the 
structure of Hieronymos’ work. 

36 FGrHist 268 F 2-3; see already Lagueur (1938: 1567). See forthcoming com- 
mentary on FGrHist IV A 4 1028. 

37 Cf. Baron FGrHist 268 F 4. 

38 Suda X 137 s.v. Χάρων (cf. FGrHist IV A 7); he probably lived before 146 B.c., but 
a later date after the refoundation of Carthage by Caesar cannot be ruled out. 
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we cannot be sure that P. himself knew. We cannot rule out the 
possibility that P. took the whole story from the Chian historiogra- 
pher, but because of the peculiar composite character of the passage 
in Athenaios, it is not possible to use F 1 as a typical example of P.’s 
style in On the Tyrants of Sicily. 


T'he proverbial wealth and luxury of the Sicilian tyrants was illustrat- 
ed by P. by means of their expensive votive offerings, which were 
made of gold and silver and displayed in the Panhellenic sanctuary of 
Delphi, and in his description of the splendid life at their Sicilian 
courts. P. reminded his readers of the frugality of the offerings made 
to Delphi in earlier times. Gyges, king of the Lydians, was the first to 
send offerings made of gold and silver. He was imitated by Kroisos 
and the Sicilian tyrants Gelon and Hieron°”. In On the Tyrants of Sicily 
P. may have criticized the extreme luxury of life and the show of 
wealth made in Delphi for purposes of propaganda by foreign rulers 
from a philosophical point of view, but there is no explicit criticism in 
the present fragment*. P. quoted two epigrams from “old” votive 
offerings in Delphi to embellish his narrative and to give it greater 
authority. But these epigrams should not be regarded as genuine, as 
Wehrli has rightly emphasized in his commentary. 


(2) Wehrli was unsure whether the fragment should be assigned to On 
the Tyrants of Sicily or to On Poets*!. Judging by its content it could fit 
into both works. T'he fragment illustrates the luxury displayed at the 
court and the table of Dionysios I and his relationship to famous 
poets whom he tried to attract to his court??. F 2 relates a typical 
anecdote about the poet Philoxenos, but one should also kecp in 
mind the Sicilian sojourns of Aischylos or Pindaros as topics possibly 
dealt with by P. Philoxenos, a famous dithyrambic poet from Kythera 
(c. 435/34-380/79 B.c.) and a composer of music regarded by his 
contemporaries as quite innovative, stayed for some years with Dio- 
nysios in Syracuse as his court poet*?. During that time he dared to 


3 For a brief account of Gelon and Hieron see BERvE (1967: 140-152); for the 
current scholarly views on the early tyranny in Syracuse see MADDoL1 in: GABBA and 
VALrET Π,1 (1980: 34-54). 

10 On the votive offerings in Delphi see Maass (1993: 126-184); on the early 
bronze statuettes of the eighth century which were dedicated, among others, by the 
Corinthians, see RoLLev (1969). 

Ή Of. F 32-33 WEHRLI IX and see the commentary below on F 13. 

Ὁ Of. Sornı (1992: 63; 83-84; 147). 

# For Philoxenos’ works cf. PaGE (1962), esp. Pruamıas F 7 = PuıLoxenos F 3 
(816) Pace; see also Caven (1990: 223-224). 
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criticize the tyrant’s attempts at writing tragedies. For this reason he 
was thrown into the quarries near Syracuse. 'IT'he dialogue between 
poet and tyrant in P. may have been a prelude to the account of 
Philoxenos’ catastrophe. "The fragment is of some interest for P.’s 
style, which was lively, and betrayed a fondness of rich detail and 
pointed anecdotes. P. was primarily interested in the character and 
personal qualities of Dionysios I and his relationship with Philoxenos, 
not in evaluating his political or military role**. 


2. TYRANTS KILLED IN REVENGE 


(3-6) Aristotle himself had discussed legitimate grounds for expelling 
or even killing an unjust ruler or a tyrant in his Πολιτικάτ. Thus a 
work entitled Tyrants killed in Revenge fits perfectly into the Peripatetic 
tradition, and one may presume that P. wished to illustrate the theo- 
ries of his master with examples taken from history. F 3-6 are of great 
interest for a collection of fragments on the roots of Greek biography. 
T'hey confirm Momigliano’s view that P. (like his teacher Aristotle) 
did not cross the bridge from collecting anecdotes to writing formal 
biographies*®. Aristotle had made a characteristically subtle distinc- 
tion between assaults on the life of rulers and tyrants and violent 
attempts to change the form of government. According to the philos- 
opher most assaults on the lives of rulers result from acts of ὕβρις 
committed by these rulers against the honour, the fortune or the body 
of one of their subjects, their relatives or their lovers. In most cases 
assaults on the lives of such insolent rulers or tyrants come from those 
injured by the acts of hybris in question; they seek to take prwate 
revenge by killing the wrongdoers. Aristotle himself had named Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton, the famous Athenian pair of lovers, or the 
man who killed Periandros as typical examples. A similar story is told 
of Hipparinos and Antileon in F 5. P. systematically collected histor- 
ical examples of violent revenge against tyrants or rulers and did not 
confine himself to dividing his material into categories, but told his 
stories in an entertaining and lively way. Consequently, he had to 
concentrate on the direct cause of the violent revenge, the way it was 
sought and the immediate consequences of the assault. It was neither 


#1 On Dionysios I of Syracuse see BerocH II,2 (1923: 185-209), STROHERER 
(1958), BERvE (1967: 222-260), SANDERS (1987), VON UNGERN — STERNBERG (1988: 
1123-1151) and Sorvı (1992). 

Ὁ ΘΕ Arıstor. Pol. 5,10,1311a31-1313a15. 

46 (ΚΕ MomisLiano (1993: 76 on Aristotle and 78 on P.). 
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necessary nor expedient for P. to provide a historical narrative of the 
whole reign of every tyrant mentioned in his work. Thus in all prob- 
ability Tyrants killed in Revenge was not a collective biography of tyrants, 
but a vast and systematically arranged compilation of concrete histor- 
ical examples of violent acts of revenge and anecdotes related to 
them. In collecting his examples P. did not restrict himself to a given 
part of the Greek world or use examples taken exclusively from the 
older tyranny of the 7th and 6th centuries, but included contempo- 
rary examples, too. 


(3) Skopas is often named as an example in connection with enor- 
mous wealth, splendid ostentation and tyrannıcal insolence. He lived 
in the second half of the sixth century B.c. and was a dynast or tyrant 
in the Thessalian town of Krannon?’, or, according to some more 
reliable ancient authorities, at Pharsalos’®. His exact constitutional 
position is anything but clear”. But Skopas, son of Kreon, was the 
head of the dynastic clan of the Skopads. One may describe him as 
one ofthe Thhessalian “tyrants”, but he may also have been an elected 
τάγος, that is a constitutional warlord (or “duke”) of all Thessalians. 


In the present text his notorious alcoholic excesses, his hybris and 
complete disregard for his fellow-citizens’ opinion of his shocking 
behaviour are stressed by P. Skopas gave orders that four servants 
should carry him back from drinking parties sitting on his throne, 
since he was usually too drunk to walk. One can conclude from the 
only extant fragment on Skopas that P. described him in a very 
negative way. In the eyes of a philosopher like P. and according to 
ancient Greek popular morality a man (and in particular a ruler) 
made himself a laughing-stock and lost his reputation, if he was seen 
completely drunk in public. But Skopas even seems to have made a 
show of his deplorable condition. Thrones were ceremonial seats that 
should be reserved, according to most 4th-century Grecks, for the 
statues of the gods, for priests or for rulers and magistrates when they 
were exercising their religious or political functions. Skopas’ insolence 
is dramatically demonstrated by the fact that he had himself carried 
home on his throne while drunk. 


47 Gf. Apounas FGrHist 266 F 6; Karım. Aet. F 64,11ss Preirrer; Οἷα, De or. 2,86 
and 2,157. 

18. Of. Qumr. Inst. or. 11,2,11 (following Simonides) and AroLLoDoRos FGrHist 244 
F 67, ERATOSTHENEs FGrHist 241 F 34, EupHorıon F 55 SCHEIDWEILER and other 
parallel sources. 

Ὁ. δὲς BERVvE I (1967: 183-184). 
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ΠΕ insolence of Skopas described in F 3 in all likelihood builds up to 
the description (not handed down to us) of the revenge killing of 
Skopas by the gods. As we know from other sources Skopas and his 
family were killed in a terrible accident, when the ceiling of the din- 
ing-room in their palace suddenly collapsed’’.The court poet Simo- 
nides was one of the few lucky survivors of this famous disaster. He 
thought that the Dioscuri had saved him because he had celebrated 
them in a victory song, just before the catastrophe occurred. Skopas 
had given Simonides only half of the sum he had promised him for 
this victory song. When Simonides had asked Skopas to give him the 
full amount, the insolent tyrant had uttered a blasphemous joke and 
advised the poct to ask the two sons of Zeus for the rest of the money. 
T'he sudden death of Skopas and his family was an ideal theme for P. 
He doubtless explained the catastrophe as the sentence of the gods for 
the insolence and blasphemy of the tyrant. The disaster of the Sko- 
pads remained well-known in the Greek and Roman world due to the 
fame of Simonides?! and his association with Skopas. The example of 
Skopas in F 3 differs from the example in F 5, because the accident in 
the palace of the Scopads and the revenge are not described in the 
text of F 3 and, moreover, the revenge does not come from a man 
injured by the tyrant, but from the divine twin sons themselves. But it 
can hardly be doubted that P. described the disaster ofthe Skopads in 
the wider context of F 3. He may also have related earlier assaults on 
Skopas by his injured Thessalian subjects in this context, but this is 
not a necessary assumption. Since even cases of “divine revenge” 
were included by P., one can surmise the wide thematic scope of his 
work and the correspondingly large number of historical examples he 
gave. 


(4) In F 4 P. likewise illustrates the Aristotelian doctrine of tyrants by 
giving examples. Aristotle had pointed to the fact that an important 
office, a τιμή (such as the position of an αἰσυμνήτης, ἄρχων or στρατη- 
yög), could be used as a stepping-stone by future tyrants, but that 
many other tyrants had simply been leading demagogues in a Greek 


50 C£. Cıc. De or. 2,86 and 2,157; Qumr. Inst. or. 11,2,11 = Sımomioes F 5 (510) 
PAGE. 

51 See Bowra (1934: 230-239) and WEHRLI’s commentary on his F 14 with refer- 
ences to PLAr. Prot. 339a-346d = Sımonipes F 4 Dient = F 37 (542) Pace taken from 
a σκόλιον probably entitled On Skopas, son of Rreon, the Thessalian and Stop. Ecl. 4,41,9 
Hense = F 6 Dienr = F 16 (521) Pace; see also Dienr’s and PAge’s important notes 
on a threnos Εἰς τοὺς Σκοπάδας. 
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city-state without holding a constitutional office (ἐκ önuayoyiag)”-. We 
should also not forget that quite a number of Academic (and some 
Peripatetic) philosophers had given up their life of theoretical reflex- 
ion to become tyrants. We know οἵ ἃ special treatise on such individ- 
uals, namely Hermippos of Smyrna’s Περὶ τῶν ἀπὸ φιλοσοφίας εἰς 


«τυραννίδας καὶ; δυναστείας μεθεστηκότων"". 


It is not known when and where Philoxenos rose up from the position 
of σωληνιστής (simple fisherman) and demagogue to become a tyrant. 
Since P. indicates that Philoxenos made a fortune as a merchant and 
a trader before he became tyrant, one is led to think that he used his 
wealth as well as his demagogic qualities to obtain the tyranny. 
Berve’* surmises that Philoxenos ruled in a city on the coast of Asia 
Minor, probably in the 4th century, but there is no evidence as to the 
exact time or place. One may presume that P. furnished his readers 
with further information on Philoxenos, especially on his violent 
death through revenge. The life of Philoxenos would have been of 
equal interest to a Greek biographer, historian and philosopher: it 
illustrated the chances offered by the position of leading demagogue 
as a stepping-stone to tyranny and could be used as a salutary exam- 
ple of what happens to those who rise too quickly on the social scale. 
One might compare the great interest philosophically trained biogra- 
phers took in the rise and fall of Hermias of Atarneus, a prominent 
tyrant in Atarneus and Assos (in Asia Minor) in the 4th century, who 
was Aristotle’s father-in-law (or the brother of his father-in-law) and, 
according to some sources, himself a pupil of Plato®°. 


(5) F5 comes from Parthenios of Nikaia. He came as a captive of war 
to Rome in the first century B.c., but was soon given his freedom. As 
a freedman he wrote Ἐρωτικὰ παθήματα in prose and some elegies. 
Parthenios lived for many ycars in Rome and Naples. He had a 
considerable influence on some neoteric poets such as Gallus and was 
on friendly terms with famous contemporary poets (even with Virgil). 


52 ΟΕ e.g. Arısror. Pol. 5,10,4 1310b 25-31. 

53 CGf. Hermippos F 89-91 ὙΝΈΗΒΙΙ Suppl. I = FGHist IV A 3 1026 F 39-40 
BOLLANSEE. 

54 BerveE I (1967: 340). 

55 On Hermias 566 recently TrAmPEDACH (1994: 66-79). If Hermias of Atarneus 
was indeed a eunuch, as some ancient sources state (STRAB. Geogr. 13,1,57 C. 610 and 
Dioc. LAErT. 5,1,3 following Demetrios of Magnesia), Aristotle must have married 
his brother’s daughter. T'here is another, not very trustworthy, version of this story by 
Aristippos, that the woman was a beautiful concubine of Hermias. 
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Parthenios?® may have served as an intermediary source between P. 


and Claudius Aelianus for this story?’. 


T'he story of Antileon and Hipparinos, two lovers from Herakleia in 
southern Italy, is closely paralleled by a story from Metapontion, to 
which Aristotle alludes in his Zudemian Ethws. "The philosopher 
writes®®: “For if a man is in love he is more daring than cowardly, 
and endures many dangers, like the man who murdered the tyrant in 
Metapontion and the person in Crete in the story.” While we cannot 
identify the anonymous “man of Crete”, Plutarch?” in his treatise 
Ἐρωτικός provides us with the decisive piece of evidence about Antile- 
on of Metapontion and Aristogeiton of Athens (the latter of whom 
killed Hipparchos the son of Peisistratos) from which it is clear that 
these are two stock examples of lovers who dared to kill mighty ty- 
rants out of injured love. Both stories may have originated from one 
and the same assault made by a lover named Antileon. In Parthenios’ 
version Äntileon is a citizen of Herakleia, but Kassel did not regard 
this difference as an important obstacle for his identification of the 
two. Herakleia and Metapontion were neighbouring towns and 
they may have quarreled for centuries over which of them rightly 
deserved the honour of being the famous tyrant-slayer’s home town. 


Wehrli, however, gives three reasons for his opinion that Parthenios, 
following P., tells the original version of the story and that the violent 
act of revenge took place in Herakleia on the Sıris. This city is less 
well-known than Metapontion. 'I'he bronze statues of the two lovers 
were erected in this town and the actiological story of the law against 
binding sheep together is connected with Herakleia. The name of the 
tyrant slain is not given in the text of Parthenios, but there is a 
marginal note to the text in one manuscript to the effect that his 
name was possibly Archelaos®!. Berve tentatively dated the story be- 
tween the killing of Phalaris of Akragas by Melanippos (ca. 570-554 
B.c.) and Aristogeiton’s assault on Hipparchos in Athens in 514 2.c. 


56 On Parthenios’ poetical works see DieHr (1942: 94-101); on the sad love-stories 
related by Parthenios, see Marrını (1902: esp. 52-53); there is also an English trans- 
lation with very short notes by STERN (1992: 17 and 81). 

57 C£. Arı. Var. hist. F 70 HERCHER = F 73a-f DommnGo — FoRASTE. 

58 Arısror. Eth. Eud. 3,1,17 1229a 21-24, transl. Racknam (1935); see WEHRLI’S 
commentary on F 16; also BERvE I (1967: 159) and II (1967: 610-611). 

59 Prur. Amatorius 760c. 

60 C£. KasseL (1974: 190-191). 

61 Of. Berve Π (1967: 610-611). 
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Possibly P. knew the two concurring stories about Antileon as a ty- 
rant-slayer coming from either Herakleia or from Metapontion. P. 
was probably the first Peripatetic to illustrate his master’s hint in the 
Eudemian Ethics with the story of Hipparinos and Antileon. If so, it is a 
significant fact that P. who was aptly characterized by Plutarch as a 
philosopher and as well-read in history besides (cf. F 19) did not 
follow Aristotle’s location of the story, but preferred the version of 
Herakleia. In spite of his decision the alternative story located in 
Metapontion remained current until Roman imperial times. This sto- 
ry related by P. also testifies to his interest in prosopographical detail 
and the local traditions of Sicilian and southern Italian towns. Such 
interest is equally revealed in his local chronicle of his native city 
Eresos entitled The Prytaneis of Eresos (sce below F 7-10). 


(6) Mekler’s edition of 1902, which provided the basis for HERMIPPOS 
F 89 WERRLI1S I, has now been superseded by Gaiser’s and Dorandi’s 
recent editions of Philodemos. Dorandi’s text is a model of philolog- 
ical and papyrological caution and correctness, but I shall make use 
of Gaiser’s valuable conjectures as well for a tentative reconstruction 
of the second part of the fragment. Gaiser’s and Bollansee’s valuable 
commentaries should be used to supplement Dorandi’s brief re- 
marks®?. The new editions of P.Herc. 1021 and 164 by Dorandi and 
Gaiser have altered our assessment of the entire character of Philo- 
demos’ work. P.Herc. 1021 and 164, far from constituting a mere 
Index of Academic phulosophers have turned out, despite the numerous 
lacunae, to be “eine biographisch angelegte, im wesentlichen aus Ex- 
zerpten früherer Schriften bestehende Darstellung der platonischen 
Schule von Platon bis in die eigene Zeit Philodems”®®. They are an 
important part of Philodemos’ great Syntaxıs of Stoic, Epicurean and 
Academic philosophers. For the history of biography the exact inter- 
pretation of Philodemos’ technique of quoting and arranging his ma- 
terial in his Aistory of the Philosophers 15. of prime importance and de- 
serves further intensive study°*. 


62 (Ε Doranpı (1991: 143 Greek text; 190 Italian translation; 233 a very brief 
commentary); GAISER (1988: 222-225 Greek text and German translation; 494-501 
commentary on the passages concerning Chairon of Pellene and 123-128 on P. as a 
source used by Hermippos). Sce also further references on the papyri from Hercula- 
neum in ΟἼΟΘΑΝΤΕ (1979: 230-233) and an exhaustive commentary in BOLLANSEE 
(1996: 355-379) on ἩΈΒΜΙΡΡΟΒ 89 WEHRLI Suppl. I = F 39 BoLLAnSsEE. 

63 Gasser (1988: 13). 

64 T intend to devote a separate study to this topic. 
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Gaiser attempted to fill in the great /acunae in P.Herc. 1021 with 
conjectures based on the reading of P.Herc. 164 and on ancient 
parallel sources, e.g. from remarks on Chairon of Pellene in 
Aischines, Pseudo-Demosthenes, Pausanias and Athenaios. T'he read- 
er should be aware that only col. 12,2-11 of P.Herc. 1021 can be 
translated and interpreted on the basis of an adequate Greck text. 
Col. 12,12-21 are so damaged as to be beyond restoration. T'he 
Greek text and the German translation proposed by Gaiser are thus 
to be taken as an educated guess. 


Chairon of Pellene is known to have continued his studies as a disci- 
ple ofthe Academy until at least 339 B.c., because it is stated that he 
was also a pupil of Xenokrates®. Between 338 and about 333 B.c. he 
became an excellent wrestler and according to Pausanias won four 
impressive Olympic and two other (Isthmian or Pythian?) victories. 
His rivals did not even dare to fight against him in the wrestling ring 
and so he won several times dxovıri°®. Chairon no longer wished to 
live on a par with his fellow-citizens and to obey the laws, but to rule 
over them on the only (and, for a Platonic philosopher king, insufh- 
cient) basis, that he was of extraordinary physical strength and a 
victor in several Panhellenic games. Backed by Macedonian military 
supremacy and with political pressure from Alexander’s στρατηγὸς 
Ἐυρώπης Antipater and his mercenary leader Korrhagos®’, Chairon 
was installed as a pro-Macedonian tyrant in Pellene on the Pelopon- 
nese. He became tyrant between 335 and 333 or (at latest) in 331 2.c. 
T'he date of the political coup is uncertain and depends on the dating 
of a speech in the Demosthenic corpus On the Treaties with Alexander 
and the reconstruction of political events in the late 330’s on the 
Peloponnese®®. Chairon turned out to be an insolent and enterprising 
tyrant®® who secured his position by some typically tyrannical meas- 


65 On Chairon’s political career see Karrsr (1899: 2032-2033), CuLAsso GASTALDI 
(1980: 233-242), Wörre (1981: 105-111), MArasco (1985: 111-119) and TRAMPE- 
DACH (1994: 64-65). 

66 On Chairon’s victories cf. Paus. 7,27,7. 

67 On Korrhagos see CLARYvssE and ScHEPEns (1985: 30-47). 

68 G£. ps.-Dem. 17,10 On the Treaties with Alexander, Paus. 7,27,7: Chairon was made 
tyrant by king Alexander, that is after 336 B.c.; ATHEn. 11,509a-b yields no certain 
date, AıscHın. 3,165 only a terminus ante quem of 330 B.c.; P.Herc. col. 11-12 seems to 
imply a direct connection between the arrival of Korrhagos’ forces in the Pelopon- 
nesos and Chairon’s installation as a tyrant; for a discussion of the chronology, see 
Gasser (1988: 497-498) and TRAMPEDACH (1994: 64). 

6 Following Dorandi I read veovıröv in P.Herc. col. 12,7. Far-reaching earlier 
interpretations based on the reading θεατρικὸν τύραννον, that is, a pretentious tyrant 
or a tyrant full of ostentation (Mekler), or μανικὸν τύραννον, a crazy tyrant or a 
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ures’®. He forced a considerable part of the former citizens (the aris- 
tocrats in a social sense or just the “best” in the moral sense?) into 
exile, radically changed the political constitution of Pellene’!, gave 
citizen-rights to former slaves and divided the confiscated property of 
exiled citizens among the new citizens in order to enlarge the number 
of his supporters. He relied for his military protection on the Macedo- 
nian mercenary force of 1000 soldiers under Korrhagos and on the 
regular Macedonian garrison in Corinth. There is a hostile tradition 
that Chairon had the wives of citizens marry their husband’s former 
slaves. The charge is explicitly made in the papyrus from Hercula- 
neum’?. But I take it to be a topos of oratory and philosophy against 
cruel tyrants.’? When Agis ΠῚ stirred up the whole Peloponnese 
against Macedon, Chairon was able to repay the support he had 
received from the Macedonians to secure his position in Pellene. For 
this city stayed loyally on the Macedonian side, although Korrhagos’ 
soldiers were badly beaten at the beginning of the war’*. This unwa- 
vering loyalty is even more remarkable, because Elis and the other 
Achaians, with the exception of Pellene, now followed Agis. But An- 
tipater’s decisive victory over Agis at Megalopolis in 331 B.c. defini- 
tively restored Macedonian supremacy. Chairon was now on the vic- 
tors’ side. His position in Pellene was confirmed by Antipater. 


T'he attempt at digging a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth deep 
and wide enough for the use of ships had been made for the first time, 
but without success, by Periandros, tyrant of Corinth, in about 600 
B.c.’>. It was fitting for an energetic and enterprising tyrant like Chai- 


maniac as a tyrant, can be dispensed with now. Dorandi understood the term veo- 
νικόν to be ironical (cf. col. 11,30), but it had already been used by Plato and Aristotle 
in philosophical contexts in a negative sense meaning headstrong or insolent: cf. 
Prar. Gorg. 5084 and 5098 and esp. Arıstor. Pol. 4.11.8 1296a 4: καὶ γὰρ ἐκ δημοκρα- 
τίας τῆς νεανικωτάτης Kal ἐξ ὀλιγαρχίας γίγνεται τυραννίς κτλ. 

70 See esp. Ατηξν. 11,509a-b; P.Herc. col. 11,19-12,2. 

71 According to Ps.-Dem. 17,8-10 he abolished a democracy, but Trampedach 
argues that it was probably a pro-Spartan aristocracy or a “Hoplitenpoliteia”. 

ΤΣ Ῥηπορ. P.Herc. col. 12,1-2; Philodemos’ sources Hermippos and Dikaiarchos 
took this accusation from earlier democratic Athenian orators such as the speaker of 
Ps.-Dem. 17. The same accusation was made against other famous tyrants, e.g.: 
Dionysios I of Syracuse in Dion. 14,66,5; Klearchos of Herakleia in Iusrın 16,5,1-4; 
Nabis of Sparta in PoLye. 16,13,1. 

73 Nonetheless, see Mosst: (1969: 184-186) and Marasco (1985: 113-114) for a 
different view. 

74 (ΚΕ Aıscmin. 3,165 und Dem. 1,34. 

75 Dıoc. LAerr. 1,99; after Chairon other prominent Greeks and Romans made 
some more unsuccessful attempts: Demetrios Poliorketes, Caesar, Caius (Caligula), 
Nero and Herodes Atticus. 
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ron to renew Periandros’ plan, but he too failed to turn the project 
into reality. Similar large-scale plans by other Greck cities or individ- 
ual rulers had been criticized by earlier writers as examples of human 
insolence and as a violation of the natural separation of land and 
sea’®. For that reason, there may be an element of criticism in P.’s 
decision to relate this detail about Chairon. The geographical fact 
that the territory of Pellene did not reach to the area near Corinth, 
where a passage through the narrowest part of the isthmus may have 
been projected, is not a decisive argument against the historicity of 
such plans. Chairon was one of the most loyal Peloponnesian allies of 
the Macedonians. They controlled the arca around the Isthmus of 
Corinth with their troops at Akrokorinthos. One could imagine that 
Chairon directed such a project by appointment of the Macedonians. 


A similar argument holds true against the claim, that Chairon could 
not have planned to found a new city near the Megarian marshes, 
since the territory of Pellene was limited to a coastal stretch’’. The 
Macedonians may have given him additional territory or allowed him 
to use uninhabited land near the Megarian marshes as a reward for 
his loyalty in the war against Agis in 331 B.c. Chatroneia could, of 
course, be derived from his own name Chairon. Hence P. may have 
given the name of the town as an example of Chairon’s insolence. 
Did Chairon wish to imitate Alexander the Great on a smaller scale? 
Moreover, the name of the new town Chatroneia reminded the Greek 
world of the battle which secured Macedonian supremacy over 
Greece. This supremacy and Chairon’s loyalty to Alexander and 
Antipater were the preconditions for his rise to tyranny in Pellene and 
his political survival. 


Philodemos’ quotation from P. is embedded in a larger quote from 
Hermippos of Smyrna’®. Philodemos’ technique of combining quota- 
tions from several sources raises questions which are difficult to an- 
swer. Did Philodemos himself read the original works of all authors 


76 C£., e.g., HERoDor. 1,174 on the unsuccessful plan of the Knidians to turn their 


peninsula into an island. During the preparation of his campaign against Greece in 
480 B.c. Xerxes, however, did succeed in turning his plan of digging a canal through 
the isthmus at Mount Athos into reality, see Heropor. 7,22-24; 37 and 122. This 
enterprise was regarded by the historian Herodotos as Xerxes’ second act of inso- 
lence after his unnatural bridging of the straits between Europe and Asia. 

77 On the territory of Pellene see MEver (1937: 358-359). 

78 (ΚΕ Psırop. P.Herc. col. 10,40-12,20 = Hermıppos F 89 Wenrrı Suppl. I=F 
39 BOLLANSEE. 
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whom he quotes on Chairon, namely Hermippos, P., Dikaiarchos 
and other anonymous authors called τίνες Or did he only use the 
work of Hermippos of Smyrna and cite the earlier authors through 
the latter? For Chairon’s life Philodemos refers by name to Hermip- 
pos’® and P.®0. But whereas Philodemos certainly read Hermippos’ 
works, some scholars, e.g. recently Gaiser®!, have serious doubts as to 
whether Philodemos in the first century B.c. directly consulted such 
rarely read authors as P. On the other hand, one can easily underrate 
the extent of Philodemos’ reading, and there is no convincing argu- 
ment to rule out the possibility that he knew P.’s original works. 'T'he 
beginning of the passage on Chairon shows that the first few lines of 
the following text are a direct quotation from Hermippos. But the 
wording of the papyrus itself does not exclude the possibility that in 
col. 12,2 which is marked by the beginning of a new sentence, the 
quotation from Hermippos comes to an end and a new direct quota- 
tion from P. follows. Given the mutilated condition of the papyrus 
after col.12,12 we cannot be sure where the new quotation ends#?. 


A second important question to be raised concerns the identification 
of the work of P. quoted here. Hermippos has given the story of 
Chairon’s tyranny in Pellene in his treatise On Those who Fell from 
Philosophy to Tyranny(?) and (the Exercise of) Power. This title is cited 
explicitly by Philodemos#°. Chairon was introduced by Philodemos as 
a former disciple of the Academy and a pro-Macedonian tyrant of 
Pellene at the time of Alexander the Great. Chairon was also named 
in Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai as an example of a philosopher who had 
become a tyrant. Athenaios, however, was biased against Plato’s pu- 
pils®'. One may presume that the salutary example of Chairon had 
already been adduced in the influential accusations against the philos- 
ophers of Demochares of Leukonoe®°. Contemporary examples of 
men who are reported to have listened to Plato’s philosophical lec- 


79 Prmop. P.Herc. col. 11,4. 

80 Prmton. P.Herc. col. 12,2. 

81 Gasser (1988: 127-128). 

#2 On the problems involved in defining the size of the fragment from P. see 
recently GAIsEr (1988: 127) and Borrans£e (1996: 369-370). 

83 Cf. Hermıppos F 89-91 ὙΝΈΗΒΙΙ Suppl. I = F 39-40 BorLanste and the com- 
mentaries by WEHRLI (1974: 95-97) and BorLLAns£eE (1996: 355-357) on the lacuna in 
the attested title. Perhaps δυναστεία should be understood as a terminus technicus. It 
could mean a form of one-man-rule that was different from a traditional monarchy 
or a tyranny. 

3 C£. Armen. 11,507£-509b. 

85 (ΟἹ Gasser (1988: 121-122). 
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tures and have become tyrants in their later years include Euaion at 
Lampsakos, Timolaos at Kyzikos, Hermias at Atarneus and Assos 
and Klearchos at Herakleia®®. It is, therefore, not very probable that 
the fragment on Chairon comes from P.’s On the Tyrants of Sicily and 
was adduced as a Peloponnesian parallel for some Sicilian and west- 
ern Greek tyrants such as Dionysios I of Syracuse. 


Perhaps P. used the episodes from Chairon’s life as an historical 
example to illustrate a certain Aristotelian βίος, the life of the “ambi- 
tious man”. His victories in several Panhellenic competitions made 
Chairon a man possessed by ambition. His projects to dig a canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth for the use of ships and even to found 
the new city named Chaironeia are fitting examples of megalomania. 
P., and following him Hermippos, explained Chairon’s urgent desire 
to become tyrant in Pellene as a consequence of the most striking 
aspect of his character, namely his ambition. To give way to unlimit- 
ed ambition was an act of defection from the true philosophic doc- 
trine and way of life. From a philosophical point of view the tenor of 
the passage is negative. 


Chairon was a disciple of the Academy, but his career endangered 
the position of the Peripatetics in Athens, too. P. tried to defend the 
Athenian schools of philosophy against accusations that they were a 
breeding-place of tyrants and sworn enemies of democracy. Hence he 
had to reject the accusations of the democratic orators that Chairon 
was a typical product of philosophical education. A fault of character, 
his ambition, made Chairon desert the ranks of true philosophers. 
Admittedly, this is only an educated guess inspired by the catchword 
φιλότιμον in the preserved lines of the text, but if it is correct, P. may 
have written a treatise in the Peripatetic tradition with the hypotheti- 
cal title Περὶ φιλοτιμίας. Φιλοτιμία is also a major trait in 'T'hemisto- 
kles’ character as described in some of the fragments taken by 
Plutarch from P.’s work (or works) on T'hemistokles. Cooper, howev- 
er, suggested that F 6 as well as the passages on T'hemistokles (cf. F 
17-22) may come from a διαδοχή and tentatively attributed them to 
P.’s attested work Against the Sophists. But his arguments for this hy- 
pothesis are not convincing (see below for the commentary on F 17-22). 


As stated above, there is a list in the readable part of the papyrus of 
several tyrannical and harmful measures which Chairon took to se- 


86 On these see TRAMPEDACH (1994: 62-87). 
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cure his position: he drove many enemies and formerly honorable 
citizens into exile, gave citizenship to former slaves, confiscated the 
property of his exiled enemies and is said to have even forced their 
respectable wives to marry their former slaves®’. By common Greek 
standards of ethics each of these measures provided suflicient justifi- 
cation for a violent assault on Chairon. Perhaps the killing of Chairon 
was described by Philodemos in the following lines of the papyrus, 
which have been preserved only in a very mutilated condition®®. At 
any rate, the preserved passages would fit well into P.’s Tyrants Killed 
in Revenge. Consequently, in spite of some reservations, I have includ- 
ed F 6 among the fragments from this work. 


3. THE PRYTANEIS OF ERESOS 


(7-10) The number of fragments assigned by Müller, Jacoby and 
Wehrli to P.’s Πρυτάνεις Ἐρεσίων differed considerably. From such 
lack of consensus one can draw conclusions as to the extent of our 
ignorance of the character of The Prytaneis of Eresos?°. Jacoby, unlike 
Wehrli, at first took a further passage from Eustathios of Thessalonike 


into consideration as a possible fragment of P., but rejected it upon 


closer examination, 


Most scholars take The Prytaneis of Eresos to be a chronicle arranged 
according to the succession of the Prytaneis, who were the city’s lead- 


87 Prmrop. P.Herc. col. 11,19-12,2. 

83 (ΓΕ Puıton. P.Herc. col. 12,17-21. 

# Mürrer, FHG II, p. 294-297 assigned eleven fragments (F 1-11) taken from 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon and Life of Perikles, some of them of considerable length, to this 
work, although the fragments have come down to us without any indication as to 
which of P.’s works they have been drawn from. 'Thus Müller’s collection misleads 
readers by giving them the impression that The Prytaneis of Eresos was P.’s main work 
and that this chronicle had a broad political and historical scope. 

% In Eust. Comm. ad Hom. Od. 11,521 Starısaum (1825: 432 1. 34) an “Eresios” is 
mentioned in a list of mnemones. Knaack (1907: 420) thought that one should either 
read the name “Eresos” in this passage instead of “Eresios”, or (more probably) that 
“Eresios” is only the name of the place of birth of an author, whose name has been 
omitted before “Eresios” in our text. T'his author from Eresos could—among other 
candidates—be P. But Jacoby probably would have preferred to assign the whole 
passage from Eustathios to PTOLEMAIOS CHENNOSs’ Καινὴ ἱστορία, whose fragments he 
planned to collect in FGrHist VI together with other “Schwindelautoren”; on Ptole- 
maios Chennos cf. F 6 HERCHER (1856: 269-293, esp. 273 n. 2), WESTERMANN (1843: 
184) and Tomgerg (1967: 103 and n. 57); on some characteristic features of the New 
History and its general unreliability see HERCHER (1856: 275-285) and 'TOMBERG 
(1967). 
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ing magistrates’!. P., as a native Lesbian author, had easy access to 
an official list of the Prytaneis at Eresos. Following the example of 
Hellanikos of Lesbos’ Priestesses of Hera and Victors at the Olympic Games, 
many authors wrote chronographic works or chronicles of different 
cities. It would have been helpful to compare P.’s The Prytaneis of Eresos 
with Charon’s Πρυτάνεις οἱ τῶν Aukedornoviov”, if both works had 
only been preserved in a less fragmentary condition. Among contem- 
porary Peripatetic works Wehrli pointed to Demetrios of Phaleron’s 
᾿Αρχόντων ἀναγραφή"". One could also mention the Lists of Winners at 
the Pythian Games drawn up by Aristotle and Kallisthenes”*. At any 
rate, P. in The Prytaneis of Eresos and in his fragments on Solon (F 15) 
and I'hemistokles (F 20) expressed his opinions about relative chro- 
nology, discussed synchronisms and even tried to calculate exact 
dates. T'hus he used three types of chronological research which had 
already been developed some generations before the scientific chron- 
ological works of Apollodoros and Eratosthenes. 


(7) The thematic scope of Greek chronicles varied greatly”. In view 
of the very few fragments which can be claimed with certainty for The 
Prytaneis of Eresos, τ would be bold to attempt a detailed hypothesis on 
the scope and method of P.’s work. There is only one fragment which 
has been preserved with the title of the work, namely the present F 
7°6. The type of information we get from this fragment may be con- 
sidered as characteristic of certain Greek and Roman chronicles. Al 
sorts of political events, likewise natural catastrophes, such as carth- 
quakes, excessive rains, periods of draught, eclipses of the sun etc., 
were to be registered in the year in which they occurred. Thus, the 
rain of fish must have been recorded by P. as a curious natural 
phenomenon under the year of a given Prytanis at Eresos. Cato, who 
knew the early Roman annales as well as some carly Greek chronicles, 
considered Paradoxa and curious natural phenomena to be a charac- 


51 It is well-known from epigraphical sources that one of the Prytaneis was also the 
eponymous magistrate in Eresos; cf. 16 XIP, 529,12 and other examples in LABARRE 
(1996: 178-182) taken from the Addenda to /G XU by HiLLER Von GÄRTRINGEN 
(1939) and CHarıtonmpis (1968). 

92 CHAronN FGrHlist 262 T 1. This work is described by the Suda as a xpovıxd&-work. 
It was presumably inspired by Hellanikos’ Priestesses of Hera in Argos (see FGrHist 4 F 
74-84). But the title of Charon’s work is perhaps corrupt, since the Spartans did not 
have Prytaneis as officials. Hence Westermann suggested emending the title to e.g. 
Πρυτάνεις Λαμψακενῶν. 

93. DEMETRIOS OF PHALERON F 149-154 Wenruı IV = FGrHist 228 F 1-3 (10; 44). 

94 Of. MossHammer (1977: 105-132) and MossHAammeEr (1979: 98-99). 

> The same holds true for local histories of different cities. 
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teristic feature of some Roman annales, which indicated their narrow 
scope of interest and separated them from genuine historical works””. 
Indeed, the story in F 7 about the miraculous rain of fish which lasted 
for three days at Chersonnesos has nothing to do with Lesbian local 
history or disputed matters of chronology, but reminds one οἱ ἃ col- 
lection of Paradoxa. We know of Peripatetic examples of this genre 
beginning already in P.’s generation with Ps.-Aristotle’s Mirabiles aus- 
cultationes. Eusthatios in his commentary understood F 7 to be an 
example of such Paradoxa”®. Hence Wehrli thought that F 7 might 
have come from a paradoxographical work, were it not for the explic- 
it reference to The Prytaneis of Eresos”°. P.’s chronicle became a model 
for Myrsilos of Methymna’s Lesbiaka, an early Hellenistic Lesbian 
local history which also contained some marvels. It may be remarked 
that Myrsilos was also the author of a work entitled Historical Curvosi- 
Les. 


(8) According to P. the Mytilenaean Leon, whose ancestry was Athe- 
nian, was never beaten at draughts. T'he fragment has been assigned 
to this work for no other reason than that it would be a fitting remark 
in a local history or a chronicle of Eresos to remind the readers of 
their famous fellow-citizen Leon. The origins of the retteio and the 
names of some famous players have been of interest to historians of 
culture from the time of Herodotos!. If the fragment is to be as- 
signed to 7he Prytaneis of Eresos, then this work probably included 
other prosopographical remarks on famous inhabitants of Lesbos or a 
digression on the moral aspects of playing draughts. 


(9) I follow Mosshammer’s proposal!"! and assign F 9 and F 10 to 
The Prytaneis of Eresos. Admittedly, this attribution lacks certainty, be- 


9 For the context of the passage in Eustathios, which was not taken directly from 


P., but from Athenaios, sce the edition of van DER VALk I (1971) with an extensive 
introduction on Eustathios and his sources. 

97 C£. Caro F 77 Prrer = Geır. 2,28,6 (I am indebted to G. Schepens for this 
reference). 

9 Eustu. Comm. Hom. on Ilias A v. 39 on θαυμάσια. F 7 is to be found in the 
context of other similar ancient and contemporary Byzantine (VAN DER VALk 1971: 
57, 20-25) miraculous stories, such as a heavy rain of frogs, see VAN DER VALK (1971: 
57, 28-36); for characteristic themes in Hellenistic paradoxographers see JACKSON 
(1995) and SCHEPENS — DELcRoIx (1996: esp. 375-409); for an interesting 20th-centu- 
ry collection of similar marvels see Fort (1995). 

59. Two similar fragments (F 34-35 WEHRLI IX) were tentatively assigned by Wehr- 
li in his commentary to a paradoxographical work by P. with no known title. 

100 G£. Heronor. 1,94. 

101 ΟΕ MossHAMMER (1979: 233). 
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cause no explicit title is to be found in the fragments, but their con- 
tents provide justification. Both fragments derive from the Miscellanies 
(Στρωματεῖς) of Clemens of Alexandria!"?. Clemens was one of the 
earliest Christian scholars and head of the Alexandrian school of 
Christian scholars in the second century A.D. It may not be pure 
chance that fragments from P. have been preserved by both Clemens 
and Athenaios (cf. F 7), two ancient writers who lived at the end of 
the 2nd century A.D. and had the opportunity to use the rich collec- 
tions in the libraries of Alexandria, where they were possibly able to 
find a copy of such rare chronicles as The Prytaneis of Eresos. While 
modern scholars readily accept the breadth of Clemens’ reading, it is, 
however, generally assumed that he also drew heavily on anthologies, 
collections of excerpts and other derivative works!". 


Both fragments deal with questions of chronology. F 9 deals with 
some disputed dates in Greck history from the fall of Troy to Alexan- 
der’s crossing to Asia. F 10 discusses the chronological relationship 
between four early Greek poets, Terpandros, Lesches, Archilochos 
and Arktinos. In F 9 we find a discussion of the time that had elapsed 
between the return of the descendants of Herakles (or the capture of 
Troy) and the beginning of Alexander’s Persian war (1.6. his crossing 
into Asia in carly 334 2.c.). This event was a key date in Greek 
chronology and a point of departure for a relative chronological 
scheme in P.’s lifetime and for calculations by later chronographers 
and historians. P. may have discussed this important date in works 
belonging to various literary genres, but the extensive chronological 
calculation perhaps fits best into a historical work or a chronicle. 
Clemens of Alexandria, at least, compares P.’s opinion with those of 
other historians and chronographers. In The Prytaneis of Eresos P. pro- 
posed a chronological scheme for important dates in earlier Greek 
history, which differed from that used by Ephoros in his Histories!'*. 
T'he capture of Troy was the natural starting-point for all calcula- 
tions. From that year to the return of the Sons of Herakles some 
writers counted 120, others 180 ycars. Unfortunately we are not told 
by Clemens to which group of authors P. belonged. Thus it is impos- 
sible to determine in which year Troy was captured according to P. 


102 Ed. Stärın (1960); for an interpretation, see OVERBECK — BERNOUILLI — FRÜCH- 
TEL (1936); on Clemens’ philosophical and theological ideas, see Lira (1971). 

103 See, e.g., CHapwiıck (1985: 34-37) and Fersuson (1974: 17-20). 

104 (ΚΕ MossHAmMER (1977) and (1979: 226-233). 
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Differing opinions in regard to some carly dates in Greck history are 
found already among the first writers who tried to establish a consist- 
ent chronology. From the return ofthe Sons of Herakles to the begin- 
ning of Alexander’s Persian campaign P. counted 715 years, Ephoros 
735105, If we assume that the work from which the fragment of P. is 
derived, was written after the publication of the Aistories of Ephoros, 
F 9 may point to an extensive treatment of carly Greek chronology 
and history by P. in The Prytaneis of Eresos and to his dispute over key 
dates in carly Greek history with contemporary authoritative histori- 
ans such as Ephoros. At any rate, Clemens of Alexandria regards P. 
as a scholarly writer on carly Greck history and chronology who 
deserves to be confronted with authoritative historians and chronog- 
raphers such as Ephoros, Timaios, Kleitarchos, Eratosthenes and 
Duris. 


(10) Further speculation about the character of P.’s The Prytaneis of 
Eresos is possible if we accept the proposal by Mosshammer!" that F 
10 on the chronology of Terpander, Archilochos, Lesches and Arkti- 
nos should be assigned to this local chronicle. Wehrli already allowed 
for the possibility that this fragment might be better grouped with F 
7-9 than with F 13, the only fragment definitely from P.’s On Poets. 


Mosshammer considered F 10 to be an important testimony on the 
development of Greek literary history and as evidence for chronolog- 
ical research between the early works of Hellanikos or Charon and 
the Hellenistic chronographers such as Eratosthenes or Apollodoros. 
Moreover, Mosshammer revived Böckh’s proposal, made in his edi- 
tion of Marmor Parium in 1843, that P. (together with Aristoxenos) 
could be the main source of Marmor Parıum for all notices on carly 
literary history. This proposal was sharply rejected by Jacoby in his 
edition of the Marmor Parium in 1904 and again in FGrHist!”. Marmor 
Parium dates the ἀκμή of Terpandros and his far-reaching musical 
innovations relatively late, namely to the years 645/4 or 644/3 2.c., 


105 Gf. Ermoros FGrHist 70 F 223; Clemens adds that Timaios and Kleitarchos 
both counted 820 years, cf. Tımaros FGrHist 566 F 126 and KıertArcHos FGrHAhist 
137 F 7, but ERATOSTHENES FGrHlist 241 F ld, depending on the reading in the text 
of Clemens, either 770 or 774 years; Durıs FGrHist 76 F 41 counted from the capture 
of Troy to Alexander’s crossing to Asia 1000 years, perhaps because only a perfect 
number of years could separate such great historical events; see JacoBy’s commen- 
taries on these fragments in FGrAhst. 

106 C£. MossHammer (1979: 233). 

107 C£. Jacogv (1904b: 63-107 = 1961: 521-559), (1904a) and his commentaries on 
FGrHist 239. 
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which contradicts the chronological tradition on Terpandros in Apol- 
lodoros!%. Thus it is obviously based on a different chronological 
tradition, which might derive from P., who provided exact dates in 
his chronicle and who differed from other earlier calculations (cf. also 
F 9). It would have been fitting for P. to give the exact years of the 
ἀκμή of famous poets in the context of his local chronicle The Prytaneis 
of Eresos as well as in his treatise On Poets. In this collection of frag- 
ments I have decided to include the chronological discussion and to 
attribute it to his local chronicle. 


Clemens of Alexandria thought that Hellanikos had dated Terpan- 
dros much too carly. So to refute him, Clemens quoted P.’s dissenting 
chronology. P. proposed a recent date for the ἀκμή of Arktinos and 
made him a contemporary of the Lesbian Lesches. He then stated 
(out of local bias?) that Lesches was the winner in a poetical contest 
against the Milesian Arktinos, a story which may have been invented 
after the model of the famous Certamen Homer et Hesiodi. Thus P. 
placed the early poets in the following chronological order: Archilo- 
chos, Lesches, Terpandros. Hellanikos had established an earlier 
chronology and had made use of the fact that the axunand victory of 
Terpandros at the recently instituted Carneian Games had occurred 
during the reign of king Midas (not Gyges), but he had not given an 
exact year for these events!®. P. differed from this tradition and 
favoured a later date, perhaps 645/4 or 644/3 2.c., for the ἀκμή of 
Terpandros, although we cannot say with certainty which precise 
ycar he adopted. 


ΠΕ main points in P.’s chronological scheme, according to which 
Lesches the Lesbian was younger than Archilochos and older than 
Terpandros, are rejected by most modern scholars, as they follow the 
chronology of Apollodoros, which is based on Hellanikos and Sosibi- 
os!!0. In addition to the scanty remarks in later Greek authors, mod- 
ern research has also been able to make use of some indisputable 
dates from cuneiform sources and astronomical calculations. In As- 


108 (ΚΕ Jacosv (1902) and MossHammer (1979: 226-233). 

109 Of. FGrHist 4 F 85a/b from the Catalogue of the Winners at the Cameian Games. The 
exact year of this chronological scheme was fixed by Apollodoros by synchronizing 
HELLAnıKos (FGrHist 4 F 85a) and the remarks of SosiB1os (FGrHist 595 F 3) on 676/ 
5 B.c. as the first year of the first Carncian festival. 

110 G£. ΝΈΒΤΙΕ and Liesıca (1961: 55) on Terpander and (1961: 49-50) on Archi- 
lochos; Lesky (1971: 155-156 and 178) on Terpander and (1971: 135) on Archi- 
lochos. 
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syrian cuneiform sources the first attack of the Cimmerians against 
King Midas is dated to about 679 2.c. and his death during another 
attack of the Cimmerians to about 652 B.c. In a famous fragment of 
Archilochos the eclipse of the sun on April 6th 648 2.c. is men- 
tioned!!!. This event marks the earliest date established with certainty 
in the history of Greck literature and at the same time provides an 
approximate date for the ἀκμή of Archilochos!!?. The chronological 
device of counting 40 ycars as the usual interval between the ἀκμαί of 
different generations of pocts and of calculating the exact dates of 
certain poets on the basis of this assumption, instead of providing 
only a relative chronology, had already been developed by Peripate- 
tics such as P. (and e.g. Arıstoxenos F 16 WEHRLI II) in the late 
fourth century B.c. Hellenistic scholars such as Apollodoros were not 
the first to invent this convenient method of calculation! >. 


4. ON THE SOCRATICS 


(11-12) Both fragments relate an anecdote about famous pupils of 
Sokrates, namely Antisthenes (F 11) and Aristippos (F 12), but only F 
11 is referred to in Diogenes Laertios with the full title of the original 
work On the Socratics. Although it may be suggested that the two frag- 
ments should be treated ın extenso in FGrHist IV B in the context of 
Hellenistic doxographical literature or in the section on the history of 
Greek literature, they have been included in the present collection 
because they also testify to P.’s biographical interest in the lives and 
sayıngs of Sokrates and his famous pupils. On the Socratics was proba- 
bly a collection of anecdotes on or an early collective biography of the 
Socratics. P. was among the first (if not actually the first) to treat in a 
monograph the Socratics as a group of disciples of one philosopher in a 
biographical or doxographical sense!!*. But more important works on 
Sokrates were written by Demetrios of Phaleron!!? and Aristo- 
xenos!!®. Among other Peripatetics who wrote important biographi- 


Il ArcmıLocnos F 122 Wesr. 

112 ΘΕ Jacogv (1941: 97-109, esp. 97 = 1961, I: 249-267, 249). 

113. Gf. MossHAmMER (1977: 122) and (1979: 230). 

ΠῚ Gf. Meer (1978: 74-75). 

115 DEMETRIOS Σωκράτους ἀπολογία or Σωκράτης F 91-98 WeEHrLı IV = FGrHist 228 
F 40-45. 

116 ARISTOXENOS Σωκράτους βίος F 51-60 and Πλάτωνος βίος F 61-68 WEHRLI II = 
FGrHist IV A 2 1016. 
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cal works Hermippos of Smyrna, Ariston of Keos and Sotion of Alex- 
andria are the most outstanding!!”. 


Müller assigned to On the Socratics two other passages which he classi- 
fied as “fragments” from P.!!®. F 22 MÜLLER on Hippys of Rhegion 
and on Petron is purely doxographical, but not biographical in na- 
ture. Hence this passage has not been included in the present collec- 
tion. Moreover, in Plutarch’s treatise there is no hint as to the work 
from which the passage has been taken. Wehrli thought it might be 
from On the Tyranis of Sicily. F 23 MÜLLER should also be omitted in 
any dicussion of the scope and structure of On the Socratics. The lemma 
on Archytas in the Suda does not even mention P.’s name, unless one 
accepts the radical emendation of Bernhardy who suggested to read- 
ing φησὶ Φανίας ὁ Ep&£owoginstead οἵ φανερῶς, the reading of all codic- 
es. Hence Müller’s far-reaching conclusions on the scope of On the 
Socratics should be rejected, too. We can only guess whether P. actual- 
ly dealt with other philosophical schools in this work. Pace Müller it 
is not at all probable that On the Socratics was part of a larger hypothet- 
ical work with a more general scope entitled On the Phulosophers. 


(11) In this fragment we hear of a radically new definition of a καλὸς 
κἀγαθός! 15. This definition breaks completely with the traditional 
aristocratic ideal of the good and noble man and prefigures the Cynic 
definition of ἀρετή as self-sufficiency, as taught by Antisthenes’ most 
famous pupil, Diogenes of Sinope. 


(12) F 12 is on Aristippos of Kyrene!?0, the first Socratic to take 
money for his philosophical teaching. He was criticized by his teacher 
Sokrates, because he earned a comfortable income from his profes- 


117 Their contributions to Greek biography will be assessed ἦι extenso in FGrHist IV 


A 3-5: cf. the forthcoming commentaries on Hermippos FGrHist IV A 3 1026, 
Arıston FGrHist IV A 4 1027 and Sorıon FGrHist IV A 5 1042. 

118 Prur. De def. or. 4224 = FHG U, p. 300 F 22 = F 12 Wenrri IX and Suda A 
4121 s.v. ᾿Αρχύτας = FHGF 23. 

19 F11= FHGIL p. 299 F 20 = F 30 Wenrrı IX = AntıstHenes V A 172 
GIANNANTONI. On the fragments of some of Antisthenes’ works which are of interest 
for a collection of fragments on the roots of Greek biography, see FGrHist IV ΑἹ 
1004; on the general character of Antisthenes’ philosophy and works, see GIANNAN- 
ron IV (1990: 195-412); on the Greek concept of the good and noble man, see WANKEL 
(1961) and recently Βούβειοτ (1995). 

120 F 12 = FHGU,p. 299 F 21= F 31 Wenrrı IX = Arıstıppos IV A 1 Giannan- 
TONI. On Aristippos’ life and works, see GIANNANToNI IV (1990: 135-184). For further 
testimonies to the fact that Aristippos accepted large sums of money for his teaching, 
cf. Arısrıppos IV A 1-14 GIANNANTONT. 
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sional philosophical teaching. In the fragment under discussion we 
are informed by P. that Sokrates refused to compromise himself by 
accepting a large sum of money (20 minai or 2000 drachmai) as a gift 
from Arıstippos. Probably P. was also trying to discredit Aristippos by 
telling this story. 


5. ON POETS 


(13) P. and Aristotle wrote works with the same title On Poets!?!. 
Aristotle’s work was composed as a dialogue. Perhaps there was a 
similarity between the two works in scope and in formal structure. F 
13 15 taken from the second book of P.’s On Poets, but there is no hint 
in the ancient testimonies as to the number of books in the complete 
treatise. Given our insuflicient knowledge of both works we cannot 
prove Wehrli’s suggestion that On the Socratics and On Poets were each 
arranged by P. as a collection of monographs on individual poets or 
on early disciples of Sokrates!??. 


Musical innovations and their εὑρεταί were a popular field of re- 
search among Peripatetic scholars. T'hus it comes as no great surprise 
that P. was interested in the life and work of Stratonikos, a famous 
Athenian musician!??. Stratonikos was also a well-known composer 
and propagator of a “new” musical genre!?*. A strong interest in 
Stratonikos’ person as an innovator, modern composer, teacher and 
writer of treatises on music fits into the assumed biographical scope of 
P.’s On Poets. The famous kıdapıornglived from about 410 to 360 B.c. 
TI'hus he was only a generation older than P. himself. Most of our 
testimonies on Stratonikos come, like F 13, from Athenaios’ Deipnoso- 
phistaı. P. credits Stratonikos with the invention of πολυχορδία as a 
new modal range in playing the kithara!?®. He was also a reputed 


121 ΟἹ ArısrorLe’s On Poets F 70-77 Rose. 

122 Wenrri (1983: 554): “Sammlung von Monographien”. 

123 And an inventor of jokes about his colleagues and about dumb audiences in 
some Greek towns, which were published only after his death as a collection under 
the title Εὐτράπελοι λόγοι. 

124 (ΕΚ Maas (1931: 326-327). 

125 On πολυχορδία in Greek music and Stratonikos see Comorri (1989: 64-65 and 
70) and West (1992: 367-368); GEVAERT 1-Π (1875) is still a useful work; for a short 
introduction to the history of Greek music and to some philosophers’ opinions on 
music see NEUBECKER (1977); the most important ancient texts on the early history of 
Greek music and on the history of Greek literature have been discussed in the 
Habilitationsschrift of Krummen (1995). 
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teacher of music in Athens!?® and, as appears from the fragments, 
perhaps wrote a treatise on musical problems!?’. P., being a Peripa- 
tetic, did not share Plato’s critical attitude to musical inventions. 
Wehrli!?® has collected other ancient sources for philosophers’ oppo- 
sition to modern and complex harmonies in Greek music. T'he frag- 
ment under discussion does not criticize Stratonikos and his musical 
inventions, as P. did in Against the Sophists with some poems and songs 
written by Telenikos and Argas!””. 


6. FRAGMENTS TAKEN FROM OTHER HISTORICAL 
OR BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


(14-23) We do not know which of P.’s works F 14-23 derive from. 
Hence they have been brought together in this sample under the 
heading Fragments taken from other historical or biographical works. Wehrli 
discussed them under Historisches verschiedener Herkunft (F 20-29 WEHRLI 
IX) and Solon und Themistokles (F 20-28 WEHRLI IX). F 14-16 concen- 
trate on Solon and his legislation. T'hey are taken from Plutarch’s Life 
of Solon and the late lexicographical tradition, namely the Suda and the 
Etymologicum Gudianum. F 17-22 derive from Plutarch’s Life of Themisto- 
kles (with the exception of F 21 from Athenaios). F 23 is taken from 
the lexicographical tradition and has been preserved without any 
reference to Solon or I'hemistokles. Thus most of the material in this 
section is found in Plutarch. Recent surveys on his sources for the Life 
of Solon and the Life of Themistokles stress that he relied for the historical 
facts and the context of his Greek lives in the 6th and 5th centuries on 
his own reading of the original works of the famous historians of this 
period, namely Thukydides, Herodotos and Ephoros; other contem- 
porary or later sources, such as P., he used to supplement these main 
sources!?®, It is not possible to assign any of F 14-23 with certainty to a 
single work (or to several works) identifiable as biographical in nature 
and scope, but their content is of major interest for a collection of 
fragments on Greek biography. F 14-23 have been included because 


126 On Stratonikos cf. Armen. 163f and 3484. 

127 "This assumption rests on the interpretation of P.’s F 13 and of the terminus 
technicus διάγραμμα, which means a musical scale or a treatise on musical modal 
ranges and schemes. 

128 Cf. WEHRLI’s commentary (1969c: 38) on F 6 with references to Plato, to 
KrearcnHos F 18 Wenrtiı III (1969a) and to ps.-PLUTARcCH’s treatise De musica 1141c. 

129 Of. Pramras F 10 Wehr IX. 

130 Qurrent scholarly views on Plutarch’s handling of his sources may be found in 
Popreckı -- σάνε (1992: 4053-4127, esp. on Solon 4115-4119 and on 'T'hemisto- 
kles 4120-4122); see also STADTER (1992). 
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they are important precursors of later fully-fledged biographies. Giv- 
en what we know of the literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
the hypothesis that the fragments derive from formal biographies 
does not immediately suggest itself, but we cannot rule out the possi- 
bility that they do!?!. However, since biography as a separate genre 
had not yet emerged (or was just about to emerge) in P.’s time, it 
nonetheless seems preferable to presume that F 14-23 come from one 
and the same or several historical works with strong biographical 
interests. 


Cooper has recently suggested that P.’s fragments on Solon and 
T'hemistokles may have been taken from a work in which history was 
constructed in the form of a διαδοχή. According to Cooper “this 
conception of history in terms of a διαδοχή was adopted by Phaenias 
in a number of his works on political and philosophical history”'!??. 
He tentatively proposed assigning F 14-22 to one of P.’s attested 
works, namely Against the Sophists. But there is only one fragment of 
Against the Sophists that has been preserved together with the book title 
(F 10 WeHrLI IX). It attacks two fourth-century musicians and com- 
posers, Teelenikos and Argas, for sophistry. According to Cooper P. 
may have regarded Themistokles as a sophist, too. If so, P.’s contribu- 
tion to the Peripatetic debate on the meaning of wisdom, wise men 
and sophists “was to mark out the stages of transition from the prac- 
tical wisdom of Solon to the sophistry of Themistokles and later soph- 
ists. A key figure in the transition was Mnesiphilos, who as the student 
of Solon and the teacher of Themistokles marked the beginning of 
the transition from true πολιτικοί to mere oodıorai”!?3, Whereas P. 
most probably was familiar with the concept of organizing his mate- 
rial as a διαδοχή and used it once in On the Socratics, the contents of F 
14-22 in my view do not support Cooper’s far-reaching conclusions 
on P.’s works and on the early history of the διαδοχαί. 


(14) This fragment relates the story that Solon!?* was given the posi- 
tion of archon, mediator and Athenian legislator by the φρονιμώτατοι 


1 GE. Leo (1901: 113) on P. “der von Solon und Themistokles ausführlich biogra- 
phisch gehandelt hatte, sei es in einem Buch über attische Geschichte sei es in 
Schriften περὶ Σόλωνος und περὶ Θεμιστοκλέους." 

132 Cooper (1995: 329). 

133 Cooper (1995: 334). 

13% On Solon as the mediator in a social crisis and as an Athenian law-giver (with 
the Greek texts of the relevant fragments) cf. RuscHEnBuscH (1966) and (1994: 351- 
380); MANFREDINI — PıccinRiLLı on Prur. Sol. 14,2 (1977: 178-179); on Solon’s impor- 
tance in Athenian history see the—on some points controversial—articles by MAn- 
vILLE (1990: 124-156) and πηι, (1991: 101-127). 
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ofthe Athenians, 1.6. by his fellow-aristocrats. According to P., Solon 
deceived both hostile groups of Athenian citizens, both the rich and 
the poor, before he was elected. In secret conversations he promised 
each of the parties that he would fulfil their special wishes, which in 
fact contradicted one another. He promised the poor the abolition of 
debts, land reform and a new distribution of landed property, whilst 
he guaranteed the rich their property rights and the maintenance of 
existing debts. Thus he received the support of all citizens required to 
carry out his legislation and reform debts. P. makes it clear at once 
that Solon was an honourable man, even though he played foul tricks 
on both parties, since he used this “noble lie” (the ἀπάτη) only ἐπὶ 
σωτηρίᾳ τῆς πόλεως. Solon, the wise man, legislator and, according to 
some 4th-century orators and historians, even the founder of “genu- 
ine” Athenian democracy, was an ideal subject for a Peripatetic phi- 
losopher like P. who was interested in Athenian history. But modern 
scholars have expressed doubt about the historical truth of P.’s story 
in F 14 and of the following two stories in chapter 14 of Plutarch’s Zife 
of Solon. 


The first story is told to exculpate Solon from later accusations that 
he had attained his aims only by cheating his fellow-citizens. The 
interest of the state justifies a ruler using bad means to accomplish 
noble ends. This is a utilitarian position and a well-known principle of 
“Realpolitik”, but would be astonishing of a Peripatetic philosopher 
such as P. to defend it. Mühl explained the historical context in which 
the story might have been invented!®®. In the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries B.c. the Athenian archons declared solemnly, when they took up 
office, that they guaranteed full protection for each man’s property 
during their term of office and thus preservation of the legal and 
social order!?®. The contemporary oath taken by the judges certainly 
included a passage prohibiting the abolition of debts and any new 
division of landed property in Attica!?’. Perhaps P. himself invented 
the story in F 14, because he wanted to solve the apparent contradic- 
tion between the common tradition about Solon’s σεισαχθεία, on the 
one hand, and the oath taken by the judges and the declaration by 
the Athenian archons during his own lifetime which prohibited such 
measures, on the other. 


155 Mönı (1955: 349-354). 

136 Of. Arıstor. Resp. Ath. 56,2-3 with commentaries by Ruopes (1981: 622) and 
CHAMBERS (1990: 389). 

137 CG£. Dem. 24,149-151 for a fourth-century version of this oath taken by the 
Judges. 
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Thiel made the interesting suggestion that the other two stories about 
Solon in chapter 14 of Plutarch’s Life of Solon!?® may derive from P. 
too!?9. But P. is mentioned only for 14,2 as Plutarch’s source. His 
source for 14,4 and 14,7-8 must, however, have been well acquainted 
with 4th-century political philosophy and the definitions of kingship, 
tyranny and lawful rule in the works of Plato and Aristotle!*. The 
author from whom Plutarch took the two anecdotes in 14,4 and 14,7 
cannot have lived earlier than the second half of the 4th century B.c., 
because he also displays profound knowledge of Xenophon’s works. 
P. could have had such knowledge, but we should be cautious in 
following Thiel in his conclusions. 


According to Plutarch ($0/.14,7), some friends encouraged Solon to 
follow the example of Pittakos!*!, tyrant of Mytilene on Lesbos, P.’s 
native island, and make himself tyrant in Athens. The cunning an- 
swer, by which Solon rejects his friends’ proposals!*?, seems to be a 
later invention born of the political struggles of 4th-century Athenian 
demagogues. However, the historical fact that Solon rejected such 
proposals is sufficiently clear from his own poems!*3. But he did so for 
philosophical reasons and out of fundamental hatred of tyranny, not 
because of the personal risks attached to such a position which are 
alluded to in the alleged quotation!**. 


(15) It is clear from F 14 and 15 that P.’s work on Solon not only 
covered the ἀκμή of his political life, that is, his year as Athenian 
archon (594/3 ».c.), but also later events up to his death in 560/59 
Β.α. 155. The scholarly literature on the date and circumstances of 
Solon’s death and on the beginning of Peisistratos’ tyranny is exten- 
sive!?6,. On these matters P. turns out to be a well-informed author, 


38 Prur. Sol. 14,4 and 14,7-8. 

> Teer (1938: 204-210). 

10 C£. Barker (1918); on Aristotle Schürrumpr (1991: 37-170). 

#1 ΘΕ Arıstor. Pol. 3,14,5-6 1285 a 35-b 3; DıoG. LAerr. 1,75; STRAB. Geogr. 
13,2,3 C. 617. 

#2 Prur. Sol. 14,8: “a tyranny was a lovely place, but there was no way down from 
it.” 
#3 E.g. Prur. Sol. 14,8-9 = SoLon F 32 Wesr. 

+ There are some parallels between our passage and the discussion of tyranny in 
Xenophon’s Hieron (cf. Xen. Hier. 7,11-8,10), to which 'Tnıer (1946: 71-81) alerted his 
readers. 

#5 C£. MANFREDINI — Pıccnrırrı (1977: 282-283) on Prur. Sol. 32,3 = F 15. 

#6 Of. recently ArrowsmitH I-II (1988), Suarıro (1989), Lrrrman (1990) and 
Μάννα (1990). 
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whom Plutarch prefers to other trustworthy sources such as Heraklei- 
des Pontikos!?’. Perhaps P. relied on the official Athenian list of Ar- 
chons, because he supported his date by adding the names of two 
subsequent archons, Komias (561/60) and Hegestratos (560/59 B.c.). 
P., author of The Prytaneis of Eresos, was used to exploiting oflicial 
chronological sources, but he may also have found the two dates in 
an ᾿Ατθίς, ἃ Local History of Athens, e.g. that by his fellow countryman 
Hellanikos. Moreover, Arıstotle, P.’s teacher, would have known the 
exact dates of Solon’s death and of the beginning of Peisistratos’ 
tyranny from his research for the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία! 8, compiled by 
him (or in his school) about 330 B.c., and thus may have been known 
to P. But Aristotle does not give the names of the archons for these 
ycars. Nevertheless, he is the most likely source for P.’s dates. Plut- 
arch is absolutely right to reject the tradition found in Herakleides 
Pontikos, since his considerably later date for Solon’s death was in- 
vented to fit in with the anecdotes about Solon’s relationship with 
Kroisos. 


In his Life of Solon!*? Plutarch relates a story about Solon’s alleged 
opposition to Peisistratos’ assumption of power. It is easy to explain 
such a story as part of the 4th-century mystification of Solon. "The 
inventors may have been the same orators and philosophers who 
claimed that Solon had established certain Athenian laws, which in 
fact were invented by themselves for their own political or judicial 
aims. Mühl observed major oppositon to Peisistratos as a tyrant and 
to tyranny in general in chapter 30 of the Life of Solon, whereas in 
chapter 31 Peisistratos is described in a less hostile way. There we 
find the entirely fictitious story that Solon and Peisistratos were rec- 
onciled before Solon died. Accordingly, Mühl suspected that Plutarch 
was drawing from a different source at this point in the Zife of Solon, 
probably Herakleides Pontikos instead of P. But it is not possible to 
demonstrate that P. was the source for the entire chapter (Prur. Sol. 
30) and thus to recover his possible words from the text of Plut- 
arch!?0, 


147 HERAKLEIDES Ponrıkos F 148 WenrLı VII. 

148 CE. Arısror. Resp. Ath. 17,2. 

149 Of. Prur. Sol. 30-31; other well-known ancient sources for this alleged opposi- 
tion are ARISTOT. Resp. Ath. 14 and 16; Dıop. 9,4 and 9,20 and HEropor. 1,59-60. 

150 On P. as the source of Prur. Sol. 30 see Münr. (1956: 315-323, esp. 320-322). 
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(16a/b) In P.’s lifetime the ἄξονες and κύρβεις, on which Solon’s 
laws had been displayed, had become a symbol of the whole corpus 
of traditional Athenian law. They were a visual reminder of Solon’s 
legislation, and hence were often referred to by Athenian historians, 
orators, philosophers and learned commentators!?!. Jacoby printed F 
16b as a fragment of Asklepiades of Nikaia (or Alexandria)!??, but 
wrote in a note that he wanted to include a fragment of P. on the 
κύρβεις in FGrAist IV, too. In his collection Wehrli included two 
lexicographical explanations of the lemma κύρβεις (F 16a from the 
Suda) or κύρβες (F 16b from the Etymologium Gudianum), each as a 
separate fragment from P. A detailed discussion of the problems 
stemming from the lexicographical sources will, we hope, recommend 
the revised text proposed in the present commentary. 


We know of four ancient commentators of the Solonian ἄξονες to- 
gether with the titles of their works: Aristotle!?? (Περὶ τῶν Σόλωνος 
ἀξόνων in five volumes), Asklepiades!’* (Τῶν ἀξόνων ἐξηγητικά), Didy- 
mos!?5 (Περὶ τῶν ἀξόνων τῶν Σόλωνος ἀντιγραφὴ πρὸς ᾿Ασκληπιάδην) 
and Seleukos!’° (Ὑπόμνημα τῶν Σόλωνος ἀξόνων). Unfortunately, 
Wehrli restricted himself in his commentary on F 16a and 160 to a 
short prosopographical note. He identified Asklepiades with a gram- 
marlian from Nikaia or Alexandria (second half of the third and first 
half of the second century B.c.)'’. This identification has been ques- 
tioned by Ruschenbusch, who suggested Asklepiades of Myrlea (first 
cent. B.c.)!?®. But Jacoby’s and Wehrli’s proposal of Asklepiades of 
Nikaia (or Alexandria), a disciple of Apollonios Rhodios, seems more 
likely!>®. 


51 On Solon’s laws and on the Ayrbeis and Axones see RuscHenguscH (1966: 14-22) 

and, with useful additions concerning the archaeological evidence and the epigraph- 

ical testimonia, STROUD (1979). Ruschenbusch has included F 16b (= Et. Gud. 164,11 

REITZENSTEm) as T' 2 of his collection, but excluded F 16a = Suda K 2745. 

52 AsSKLEPIADES of Nikaia (or Alexandria) FGrHist 339 F 1. Unlike Wehrli, Jacoby 

printed the context of our lemma from which one can recognize SELEUKOS of Alex- 

andreia FGrHist 341 as the common source of the definitions. 

53 RUSCHENBUSCH (1966) T 1; see FGrHist IIIB, p.195 and forthcoming FGrHist IV 

B. 

54 RUSCHENBUSCH (1966) T 2 und T 3 = FGrHist 339 T3 und Fl. 

55 RuscHEnguscH (1966) T 3 = FGrHist 340 Fl. 

56 RUSCHENBUSCH (1966) T 4 = FGrHist 341 F 1-2. 

57 C£. Wenrui (1957: 34) on F 14a/b following WEnTzEL (1896: 1631); but see also 

‚Jacoby’s commentaries on AskLEPIADES FGrHist 339 and on SELEUROSs FGrHist 341. 
58 Of. RuscHEensuscH (1966: 50 n. 135). 

59 C£. Jacopy on FGrHist 339 T ] and n. 1. 
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Reitzenstein made some attractive proposals for editing the text of F 
16. These were partly accepted by Jacoby, but not by Wehrli!®, If 
one tries, however, to translate the Greek text of F 16a/b as printed 
by Wehrli, serious difficulties arise from its grammatical and syntacti- 
cal structure. Hence some of Reitzenstein’s emendations have been 
adopted in the present collection, too. Alpers, who is preparing an 
edition of the Ztymologicum Genuinum, has kindly given me his opin- 
ion!®!. If one compares the different γλῶσσαι for the word κύρβεις in 
the Etymologika and in the Suda, it follows that—by way of an interme- 
diate source—the grammarian Seleukos is the common source for all 
Byzantine lexica on this lemma!®?. General considerations on the rela- 
tionship between the various Byzantine lexica!®® led Alpers to con- 
clude that Wehrli’s two fragments must be brought together. Conse- 
quently I propose the following text, which has been reconstructed on 
the basis of the two preserved fragments F 16a/b: Κύρβεις: αἱ τὰς τῶν 
θεῶν ἑορτὰς ἔχουσαι: ἤτοι ἀπὸ τῆς κατασκευῆς (εἰσὶ γὰρ κυρβασίαι), ἢ 
κύρβεις, ἐπεὶ τὰ τῶν θεῶν ἀποκρυπτόμενα δεῖ εἶναι. ᾿Ασκληπιάδης δὲ ἐν 
τοῖς Τῶν ἀξόνων ἐξηγητικοῖς ἀπὸ Κύρβεως τοῦ τὰς θυσίας ὁρίσαντος᾽ ἢ, 
ὡς φησὶ Φανίας ὁ Ἐρέσιος, «ἢ: ἀπὸ τοῦ ταῦτα κυρωθῆναι τοῖς γράμμα- 
σιν. 


TI'he lemmata on the κύρβεις bring together three etymological expla- 
nations. It is anything but clear what P.’s exact position was with 
regard to the correct etymology of κύρβεις and how his opinion is 
related to Asklepiades’ later commentary. First, we find the derivation 
of κύρβεις from κρύπτειν, to conceal or to hide, and from the fastı or 
sacred calendars and lists with dates and ceremonies of the feasts of 
the gods. Plutarch reports that, according to some authors, the word 
κύρβεις applies strictly only to the boards on which the dates and 
regulations for holy rites and offerings were noted (that is the part on 


160 (ΚΕ FGrHist 339 F 1 = Ε 22a/b Wenrı IX = F 16a/b Encers. 

161 In his letter of November 30th 1993. I gratefully acknowledge his helpful ad- 
vice. 

162 FGrHist 341 T 1-2 and F 1-2. Some additions to the definitions and etymologies 
in F 16a/b can be found in the so-called ᾿Εκλογαὶ διαφόρων λέξεων s.v. κύρβεις, in 
CRAMER 1 (1835: 455,15-26). They are a source of the Etymologicum Gudianum, see 
REITZENSTEI (1897: 164 and n. 59); in the Etymologicum Gudianum we find the impor- 
tant note on Scleukos as its source in the genitive case SEAEYKOY. Thus the asterisk 
* in FGrAist 341 F 2 15 not justified; the Zklogai are also the source of the Etymologicum 
Genuinum (which is the source of the so-called Etymologicum Magnum p. 547, 45) and the 
compiers of the Lemma on κύρβεις in the Suda K 2745. 

163 For an excellent short introduction see ALPErs (1990: 14-38); Comn (1913: 679- 
730) is out of date, but has not been superseded. 
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religious law in the whole corpus of Solonian laws), and that the rest of 
the pillars, on which the other non-religious Solonian laws were writ- 
ten, were called ἄξονες 65, From this opinion the first etymology 
based on the mysteries of the gods written on the κύρβεις has been 
derived. But Plutarch makes it clear that he himself thinks that all the 
boards on which the complete Solonian laws were written were called 
κύρβεις. Secondly, the reader of F 16a/b is prompted to think of the 
Solonian term κύρβεις as a synonym for the ὅροι, the boundary- 
stones which marked the ownership of property or indicated mort- 
gaged land. Finally, there is an etymology whereby κύρβεις is derived 
from the legal terminus technwcus κυροῦν, to make a legal claim valid in 
the eyes of the law. A reader of the passages in the Suda and in the 
Etymologicum Gudianum might assume that there was a tradition that P. 
had quoted the etymology of Asklepiades. But this hypothesis is ex- 
tremely improbable, as we know only of two grammarians named 
Asklepiades (one of Myrlea and one of Nikaia) who were interested in 
the study of Solon’s laws, and both of them lived several generations 
after P. The assumption that there was a third learned commentator 
on the ἄξονες and κύρβεις who was a contemporary of P. or even 
earlier than he, is displeasing. But if one follows Reitzenstein and 
‚Jacoby, the problem arising from the alleged quotation from Asklepi- 
ades disappecars. T'hen the /emma quotes as P.’s opinion an etymology 
different from Asklepiades’ later explanation: “κύρβεις᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ ταῦτα 
κυροθῆναι τοῖς ypounacıv”. This seems the most plausible solution to 
the problems concerning the translation and interpretation of the 
Greek text in F 16. 


F 16 shows that P. had thoroughly studied the problems arising from 
Solon’s legislation. Indeed, P. was a philosopher with strong historical 
interests, as Plutarch holds. He knew of a rare legal meaning of the 
word κύρβεις. 'Ihus, it becomes even more understandable that the 
Alexandrian grammarian and commentator Asklepiades used one of 
P.’s works as a source. But the short text of F 16 gives us no help in 
determining from which of P.’s works the remarks on Solon in F 14- 
16 may have been taken. Certainly, it contained a detailed study of 
Solon and his legislation, but also of other events and of the chronol- 
ogy of his entire life. But we do not know of a special work by P. 
entitled On Solon. F 16a/b may therefore also derive from a study on 
Athenian constitutional history which included passages on Solon’s 
life. 


164 Prur. Sol. 25,1-3; cf. also Arısror. Resp. Ath. 7,1 on the κύρβεις with commen- 
taries by Ruopes (1981: 131-134) and OHamgers (1990: 167-169). 
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(17-22) F 17-22 concern the life of the Athenian statesman 
T'hemistokles. His contemporaries were alrcady sharply divided in 
their view of him, and cepisodes from his life were often used as 
examples by historians, philosophers and biographers. None of these 
F (17-22) have come down to us with the title of the work from which 
they derive. Thus it is possible that they have all been taken from a 
single work, but they may equally be from different works by P., such 
as a treatise on Athenian history which included characteristic epi- 
sodes from T'hemistokles’ Iife, an excursus on Athenian orators and 
demagogues, a collection of historical examples of Arıstotelian βίοι, of 
even a work foreshadowing later biographies of Thhemistokles. 


In his work (or in the different works?), from which F 17-22 have 
been derived, P. gave very detailed information about 'T'hemistokles’ 
life. However, to the limited extent to which we can judge, he did not 
attempt a serious historical analysis of Themistokles’ place in Atheni- 
an history. Instead, he was primarily interested in the ambiguous 
character of a leading Greck statesman, which he wished to illustrate 
by means of suitable anecdotes and episodes from his life. Leo, who 
was familiar with the manifold problems concerning the roots of 
Greek biography, was entirely correct when he stated in regard to P. 
as a source of Plutarch’s Life of Themistokles that P. had treated 
Themistokles in a thoroughly biographical manner!®. 


P. regarded T'hemistokles as an ambivalent character. He acknowl- 
edged his intelligence, his military genius, his strategic and diplomatic 
skills during the Persian wars, as most 5th-century historians had 
done!®. P. admired his rhetorical power and ready wit as well as his 
personal courage in seeking a place of refuge with his Persian ene- 
mies. But at the same time he emphasizes some faults of character or 
sinister and ambiguous aspects of T'hemistokles, which had already 
been criticized by carlier historians and political writers, such as 
Herodotos, 'Thukydides and Stesimbrotos. Hence in P.’s stories 
T'hemistokles is shown taking bribes, blackmailing his fellow Athenian 
citizens, bribing others e.g. Architeles and the Spartan commander 
Eurybiades, participating in a barbarian sacrifice of captive Persians, 
betraying and deserting the Greek cause to save his own life and 
finally seeking refuge in Persia, where he lived as a pro-Persian tyrant 


165 (ΚΕ Leo (1901: 110): “wenigstens Themistokles, die stärkste Persönlichkeit der 
älteren attischen Geschichte und schon von T'hukydides bevorzugt, ist ganz biogra- 
phisch behandelt”. 

166 (ΓΕ pen BoEr (1962: 225-237 = 1979: 54-66). 
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ruling over several Greek cities in Asia Minor. Judged by the stan- 
dards of Aristotle’s ethics and the Peripatetic school 'T'hemistokles 
(unlike Solon) was no example for P.’s readers to imitate. 


Perhaps P. was influenced by his teacher Aristotle, when he intro- 
duced a clear element of malice into the picture of Themistokles. In 
the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία we find an assessment of Solon and 'Ihemisto- 
kles similar to that found in P.’s fragments. Aristotle disliked 
Themistokles and hence made the Areopagos council ultimately re- 
sponsible for the victory at Salamis!®’. Thus the philosopher implicit- 
ly reduced the merits of Themistokles’ brilliant strategy. Finally, Arıs- 
totle assigned the first draft of the decisive strategic plan to Aristeides 
instead of T'hemistokles. 


(17) In the late sixth and fifth centuries B.c. a list of distinguished 
Athenian politicians with foreign mothers included Kleisthenes, 
Themistokles and Kimon. Plutarch and Athenaios!®® are our most 
important sources for early traditions on the place of origin of 
Themistokles’ mother!®?. P. maintained she was a Carian woman 
named Euterpe!’”®, and in agreement with this tradition Neanthes 
calls her a woman from Halikarnassos!’!. But according to Am- 
phikrates!?? her name was Abrotonon and she came from Thrace, 
and Cornelius Nepos testifies to a tradition that she was from Akarna- 
nia!’3. Probably none of these four authorities had any reliable infor- 
mation about her name or place of origin. Judged by Athenian stan- 
dards, all the foreign towns or countries named above were not very 
reputable, and hence information about her may have been drawn 


57 C£. Arıstor. Resp. Ath. 23,1. 

6 Prur. Them. 1,1-2 (= F 15) and Arten. 13,576 c-d. 

69% For a complete collection and a critical assessment of ancient testimonies on the 
lineage, parents and family-connections of Themistokles, son of Neokles from Phre- 
arrioi, see BAUER and Frost (1967), Davies (1971: 211-220 with a useful stemma), 
Poprecki (1975) and Frost (1980: 60-63). 

7. ΘΕῈ 15. 

711 FGrHist 84 F 2b; there is good reason for accepting with Jacoby that F 2b does 
not come from Neanthes’ biographical work Περὶ ἐνδόξων ἀνδρῶν, but from his his- 
torical work entitled Ἑλληνικά FGrAist 84 F 2a, the source of our information on 
Euterpe, T'hemistokles’ mother. 

72 Of. AMPHIKRATES Περὶ ἐνδόξων ἀνδρῶν ap. ArHEn. 13,576c-d = FHG IV, p. 300 
F 1 = FGrHAist IV A 6. Because this treatise included pieces of information on the life 
of Themistokles, a famous statesman, it was not limited to biographies of philoso- 
phers or writers as examples of ıllustrious men. 

73 Nep. Them. 1,2. 
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from jokes in contemporary comedy about her!’*. Neanthes of 
Kyzikos used P. as his main source for T'hemistokles. He defended 
P.’s version against other opinions and wanted to supplement P.’s 
remarks by providing an additional detail, namely the name of the 
city of Halikarnassos. 


A striking parallel to Plutarch’s lack of information on 'T'hemistokles’ 
parents and childhood is the fact that he was not even able to give the 
names of the mothers of such famous Athenian generals and politi- 
cians as Nikias, Demosthenes, Lamachos, Phormion, 'Thrasybulos 
and Theramenes!’®. Thus perhaps Plutarch did not know of any 
fully-lledged biographies of 'Themistokles or the other prominent 
Athenians mentioned, whereas he was able to discuss the lineage of 
Alkibiades, whose life had been treated in early biographies because 
of his connection with Sokrates and his fascinating personality. 


(18) Plutarch’s description of the political and military situation dur- 
ing the fiehting around Cape Artemision follows Herodotos’ narra- 
tive. He acknowledges T'hemistokles’ brilliant military strategy and 
his diplomatic skills, but also points to some darker sides of his char- 
acter when he relates two stories taken from Herodotos and P. about 
T'hemistokles’ bribery of Eurybiades and Architeles. P. probably in- 
vented the second story about T'hemistokles and Architeles as an 
elaboration (or as a double) of the well-known story in Herodotos 
about Eurybiades and Themistokles!’®. In this story Themistokles 
cleverly used the money he himself had received from the Euboeans 
to bribe Eurybiades and to influence him and the council of the 
Greck allies to the advantage of the Eubocans. According to modern 
scholarly opinion Herodotos wished by means of this invented story 
to explain to his readers why the Greeks did not withdraw their ships. 
There were, however, sound strategic reasons for the decision of 
Eurybiades and the Greek πρόβουλοι to fight the battle of Artemision, 
and it is unneccessary to assume with Herodotos and P. that bribery 
was the driving force behind the battle!’7. 


174 See Davıss (1971: 213-214). 

175 ΟἹ Prur. Alec. 1,3; on Plutarch’s childhood narratives and the general impor- 
tance of such stories for Greek biography, see PrrrinG (1990: 213-244). 

176 (Ε HERonorT. 8,5. 

177 For the roles of Eurybiades and Themistokles in political decisions from the 
battle at Cape Artemision to the battle of Salamis, see HÖRHAGER (1973: 43-59); 
Hanmmono (1988: 518-591 esp. 552) dismisses the Herodotean story as an invention. 
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Whereas both stories related by P. lay stress on T'hemistokles’ clever- 
ness and his unscrupulous bribery and cheating, in the stories told by 
Herodotos T'hemistokles acts in a more honourable way. In P.’s ac- 
count he deliberately plays an unpleasant trick upon Architeles, the 
captain ofthe Athenian state trireme. First he incited the crew against 
their captain, whom he knew had no more money to pay their wages. 
Then after he had placed Architeles in an embarassing and dishon- 
ourable situation, he cheated him by sending him the box with the 
dinner of bread and meat, under which a large sum of money was 
hidden as a bribe. 1Ὸ put it frankly, P. makes Themistokles act like a 
blackmailer to confound Architeles’ intention to 5811 home with his 
crew in a situation of political and military crisis!’®. Obviously, P. has 
brought an element of malice into his picture of Themistokles. 


In P.’s days the crew ofthe Athenian state galleys received fixed state- 
pay, namely four obols a day!’”®. However, Architeles’ dire financial 
straits in P.’s story presuppose that in 480 B.c. public pay for the 
crews did not yet exist. Hence P., who would normally have known of 
the state-pay, is possibly using an older version of the story of the 
bribery of Architeles. If we knew the exact ycar of the introduction of 
wages paid by the Athenian state, we could make a guess as to who 
ultimately invented the story which P. told in a more elaborate ver- 
sion. 


F 18 and 19 are good examples of P.’s ability to compose thrilling 
stories. We do not know enough of the context in which these stories 
were told, but probably they were intended to illustrate key features 
of Themistokles’ character. Some similar passages in Plutarch’s Zife of 
Themistokles have been claimed by Bodin and Laqueur!®® as further 
“fragments” of P., but their arguments are not convincing, although it 
may very well be true that Plutarch used a work of P. for some further 
details of his Zife of Themistokles without acknowledging his source. 


178 Frost (1980: 106-108) explained P.’s story by suggesting that the Eresian may 
have mixed up two different stories about the Athenian Architeles and the Corinthi- 
an Adeimantos. 

179 See HArP. s.v. Πάραλος II 20 KEAnzy and Jacoby’s commentaries on PHirLo- 
cHORoS FGrAist 328 F 47-48 (III b, p. 234-235); see also JorDan (1975: 157-158), 
who gives no exact year for the introduction of state pay during the 5th century, and 
recently GABRIELSEN (1994: 110-114). 

180 Of. Βοριν I (1915: 251-281) and I (1917: 117-157); Lagueur (1938: 1588). 
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Since it cannot be demonstrated that the passages in question!®! 


come from P., they cannot be used as evidence to claim the existence 
of, and to reconstruct the contents and the scope of a possible politi- 
cal biography of T'hemistokles by P. 


(19) The passage on T'hemistokles and the human sacrifice or ritual 
killing of three noble Persians before the battle of Salamis is perhaps 
the most thrilling scene in P.’s preserved historical and biographical 
fragments!®?. He intentionally uses many verb forms. Thus the action 
is driven forward by the wording and the grammatical structure of 
the language. He embellishes his prose with glamorous rhetorical 
figures. He alludes to the normal procedure of making a sacrifice 
before battle and makes use of religious terminology and omens very 
effectively to convey the impression of ἐνάργεια, especially the sneeze 
from the right (lucky) side and the sudden blaze which flared up from 
the fire of the sacrifice at the same time. The fragment describes a 


181 (Ὁ Wesrrı (1969a: 35) on Bodin’s and Laqueur’s studies: a biography on 
Themistokles “ist aber die unerwiesene Voraussetzung für die Quellenforschungen 
von L. Bodin ... und Laqueur, welche darum auch zu wenig überzeugenden Ergeb- 
nissen geführt haben”; 566 also WEHRLI (1983: 554); in spite of methodological reser- 
vations I include a list of the passages, which following Bodin and Laqueur could 
derive from an alleged Life of Themistokles by P.: F 17 = Prur. Them. 1,1-2; Prur. Them. 
2,8 (like Them. 10,3 and 19,3-6, two passages hostile to Themistokles and showing 
him to be a fierce demagogue); Prur. Them. 3,1-5 (on his ambitious character); PLur. 
Them. 5,3-5 and 7 (criticizing his unrestrained ambition); F 18 = Prur. Them. 7,6-7; 
Prur. Them. 10,1-3 (demagogical use of oracles and omens); Prur. Them. 11,1 (on 
Aristeides’ banishment); Prur. Them. 11,3-6 (famous sayings attributed to T'hemisto- 
kles): Pur. Them. 12,6-8 (an alleged dialogue between Themistokles and Aristeides 
before the battle of Salamis; perhaps the first strategem); F 19 = Pur. Them. 13,2-5; 
Prur. Them. 14,3-4 (a hostile reworking of carlier material taken from Herodotos and 
a Tlepoıko-source); PLurt. Them. 16,2-4 (a dialogue between Themistokles and Aristei- 
des, before the messenger was sent to persuade Xerxes to order a fast retreat); Them. 
17,19, and 21 (P. as an intermediate source between Herodotos and Plutarch?); 
Prur. Them. 23-25 (Ihemistokles’ flight from Athens; Bodin and Laqueur assign all 
passages to P. in which Plutarch agrees with the account of THur. 1,135-138); F 20 
= Prur. Them. 27,6; Prur. Them. 27,7-8 and 28,1-4 (P. based on Tuuk. 1,137,4); 
Prur. Them. 28,6 (the chiliarch’s prayer to Ahriman); Prur. Them. 29,2 (a remark by 
the chiliarch Rhoxanes); Prur. Them. 29,3 (the salutation scene and the second prosky- 
nesis), Prut. Them. 29,5 (Themistokles asks for one year in which to learn Persian; this 
story is based on Thuuk. 1,137,4 and 1,138,1); Prur. Them. 29,6-10 (cf. Truk. 
1,138,2); F 22 = Prur. Them. 29,11; Prur. Them. 31,1-2 (Themistokles’ insolent 
behaviour at Sardeis; his flight to the satrap’s harem where he even bribes the 
concubines); Prur. Them. 31,4-7 (envy of Kimon’s success as the dishonourable mo- 
tive for T'hemistokles’ suicide). 

182 GE. Wehrli’s valuable commentary on F 19 and Bopms over-subitle interpreta- 
tions (1917: 118-123); sce also Pur. Arzst. 9,1-3; PLurT. Pelop. 21,3 and Dion. 11,57,1- 
I. 
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battlefield sacrifice which was familiar to all Greek soldiers. During 
the performance of these sacrifices both the priest (μάντις) and the 
general in command, Themistokles, had to fulfil certain functions!®#. 
Thus 'Themistokles was not just a passive observer of that cruel sacri- 
fice. He had to take part in the consecration and preparation of the 
Trojan victims of the sacrifice by cutting their fore-locks. This inter- 
esting detail, however, was not related by P. as far as we can conclude 
from the fragment under discussion. 


P. makes a remarkable rhetorical and stylistic effort to give a histori- 
cally untrustworthy scene the impression of authenticity. He presents 
T'hemistokles as a military and political leader who at the moment of 
crisis gives way to the brutal and irrational emotions of the masses. 
Although 'Themistokles disdained the barbarian practice of human 
sacrifice from the start and is set apart from the reaction of the people 
in P.’s narrative, he is unable to prevent such a cruel ritual. But the 
driving force behind this barbarian act is clearly the priest and seer 
Euphrantides, who exploits the irrational emotions of the soldiers. 


Our best sources for the battle of Salamis are the messenger’s report 
in Aischylos’ Πέρσαι 8: and Herodotos’ description of the battle in his 
Totopiau!®5. Aischylos and Herodotos agree upon the important fact 
that the three noble Persians were captured during the battle on the 
island of Psyttaleia and that only then were they killed. But according 
to P. Aristeides captured the three noble Persian youths, the sons of 
the king’s sister Sandauke, before the battle started'!#°. P. must have 
known the reports on the battle in Aischylos and Herodotos, but once 
more deliberately chose to give a different and a more claborate 
story, perhaps taking his version from Ktesias’ Περσικά 87, 


83 On Greek battlefield sacrifices to enforce victory, see PRITCHETT II (1979: 48 
with n. 4 and 83-90, esp. 85); Prrrcmerr (1979: 126-127) has also some useful 
parallels of sneezes from the right side as lucky omens. 

9 Aıscnyr. Pers. 447-471; sce also Lazengy (1988: 168-185). 

85 Heropor. 8,95; for the historical events cf. Burn (1962: 450-475) and more 
recently Hammono (1988: 569-591); for an evaluation of the two best sources, namely 
Herodotos and Aischylos, see Roux (1974: 51-94). 

86 Of. Prur. Arist. 9,2-4; our passage from Prur. Them. 13,2-5 and Prur. Pelop. 
‚3, see also Wehrli’s commentary on F 17. 

#7 But as Burn neatly observed (1962: 475): “The Quellenkritik of an author, 
himself lost, is a task from which angels might shrink”; on Ktesias see Könıc (1972), 
Biswoon (1978: 19-41) and AuBERGER (1991: 1-12). 


N 
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The majority of commentators'®® think that P.’s story of the sacrifice 
before the battle of Salamis should be rejected for several reasons. It 
contradicts the explicit reports in Aischylos and Herodotos (and even 
some aspects ofthe same story in Plutarch’s Life of Arıstides). Historians 
of Greek religion, especially Henrichs'®°, have raised serious objec- 
tions to the historicity of a human sacrifice in the context of an 
Athenian battlefield sacrifice in the 5th century. They surmise that it 
was the Lesbian historian and philosopher P. himself who invented 
the story. Their strongest argument is the curious fact that Euphran- 
tides explicitly requests permission to offer the sacrifice to Dionysos 
Omestes!”. Now the most reliable sources know of Athenian sacrific- 
es before the battle of Salamis to Artemis, Aias and Zeus Tropaios. 
Each of these three sacrifices is completely in accordance with Athe- 
nian religious traditions!?!. Dionysos Omestes, “the eater of raw 
flesh”, however, did not belong to the 5th-century Athenian panthe- 
on, but was revered on Lesbos, P.’s native island. T'his is made sufh- 
ciently clear by Alkaios!”?. Haslam has published a papyrus fragment 
from a work which dealt with early Lesbian history and myths!”. 
Col. 2 ofthe papyrus gives different αἰτίαι for the cult name Διόνυσος 
Ὠμηστής. In col. 2,18-27 the name ᾿Ωμηστής is explained with refer- 
ence to a special sacrifice to Dionysos (col. 2,19 and 2,24). Because 
the relevant lines have only been preserved in fragmentary condition, 
their exact meaning is not clear. It seems that Omestes is not identical 
with Dionysos, but could be either the priest who performed the 
sacrifice, or even (but less probably) a name for the human victim!”®. 
The cult of Dionysos Omestes is also attested on Chios and Tenedos. 
But it is entirely improbable that the Athenians introduced a cruel 
new sacrifice to a new deity from Lesbos before the battle of Salamis. 


Notwithstanding its improbable historicity the story in F 19 has often 
been adduced in discussions of human sacrifices and similar ceremo- 
nies of ritual killing in Greece during the archaic and classical periods 


88 CHE. e.g. Frost (1980: 150). 

#9 Henrıchs (1980: 195-235; esp. 208-224; see also some interesting remarks in 
the discussion p. 236-242) and Hucnzs (1991: 112-115); BonnECHERE (1994: 181-225 
nd esp. 288-291), however, does not rule out the possibility that Athenian prisoners 
may actually have been sacrificed as a φάρμακον σωτηρίας. 

% See Henrıchs (1980: 218-224). 

91 See, most recently, Huczes (1991: 113 n. 129) following Henrichs and Pritchett. 
92 Ark. F 129 LogEL — Pace. 

9 Hasram (1986: 112-125) = P.Oxy. 3711. There is no clear hint as to the author 
f the text in the papyrus. 

94 Of. Henrıcas (1980: 218-224) and Hasram (1986: 122-123). 
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and has been used especially as evidence of human sacrifices in Sth- 
century Athens!®. There are some well-known stories of human sac- 
rifices or ritual killings in Greek myths. Some of them were trans- 
formed in famous works of literature by Athenian poets, for instance 
by Euripides in his tragedies /phigenia on Tauris and Iphigenia in Aulis. 
But the intended sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis before the war against 
Troy is no decisive parallel for the alleged “historical” human sacri- 
fice before the battle of Salamis, since at Aulis the goddess Artemis 
substituted an animal for Iphigenia. It was this animal which was 
actually killed and from which the priests tried to foretell the future. 
T'he most influential epic model for a ritual killing or a “T’otenopfer” 
was that of the twelve Trojan captives who were sacrificed in honour 
of the dead Patroklos by Achilleus. There are some trustworthy ar- 
chaeological testimonies to similar human sacrifices in certain Greek 
states during geometric and archaic times. The victims of a ritual 
killing have been found in the excavations of the Heroon of Lefkandi 
in Euboia (10th century B.c.), at Salamis on Cyprus or at Anemospilia 
on Crete (late 8th century 2.c.). In both cases the archaeological 
evidence shows striking similarities to Homer’s description of a sacri- 
fice for the dead hero during his funeral ceremony!®®. Plutarch tells a 
story in his 1476 of Phulopoimen that in 183 B.c. the Achaeans stoned to 
death some Messenian captives as a “T'otenopfer”!” in honour of the 
dead Achacan statesman. 


But only very few testimonies of human sacrifice or cases of the ritual 
killing of humans before decisive hattles are recorded in the Greek 
world in classical and Hellenistic ümes. From Plutarch’s Life of Pelopi- 
das!”® comes a story that a human sacrifice was intended, but not 
performed, before the battle at Leuktra. Skedasos, the father of two 
girls who had been mistreated by the Lacedaemonians, appeared to 
Epaminondas and claimed the sacrifice of a girl. But instead of a 
human victim an animal was sacrificed. If P. knew this story, it might 


55 There is extensive literature on the subject, see ScHwEnn (1915), BURKERT 
1979), (1983) and (1994), Hucues (1991: 71-138) and BONNECHERE (1994) and 
997); Rıves (1995: 65-85) is primarily concerned with Christian propaganda 
against pagan traditions of human sacrifices. 

56 (ἢ Hom. Il. (18,336-337; 21,26-28; 23,22-23 and 174-76). Two Euripidean 
tragedies (Troades and Hecuba) treated the sacrifice of Polyxeina after the capture of 
Troy (Eur. Tr. 622-25; Hec. 40-41, 107-228). For the evidence from the excavations 
at Lefkandi, Salamis and Anemospilia sec BLomE (1984: 19) and (1991: 45-60). 

97 Prur. Phil. 21,9, cf. Schwenn (1915: 65). 

% Prur. Pelop. 21,3-22,4. 
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have been the model for his invention of the Athenian human sacri- 
fice before the battle of Salamis. Human sacrifices and recorded cases 
of the ritual killing of humans in the context of a battlefield sacrifice 
(as in the fragment under discussion) need to be distinguished from 
cruel civic rituals of purification, especially the ritual of the φαρμακός, 
the violent expulsion of a human scapegoat!”. Thus, the Athenian 
scapegoat-ritual at the Θαργελία cannot be adduced as proof of the 
historicity of P.’s story of a human sacrifice before the battle of 
Salamıs. 


There is another obscure story, namely that of the Locrian Maid- 
ens?00, which could perhaps point to another case of human sacrifice 
in Greece. Finally, Porphyrios in a short notice hints at the feast of 
the Χρόνια in Rhodes?"!, during which a convicted criminal was 
killed in a strictly regulated ceremony. Some significant details, such 
as the procession, the cult-image of the god, the decoration of the 
human victim and the characteristic detail of giving him, like an 
animal, a drink before killing him seem to imply that this ritual was 
indeed a human sacrifice in the strict sense?”. There are only a few 
other examples from classical and Hellenistic times of the killing of 
prisoners of war?®®, and of the self-sacrifice of citizens in the Greek 
world, which may actually have been enforced by oflicials or fellow- 
citizens in these states. For human sacrifice as a regular cult practice 
was by the common consent of all Grecks regarded as an act of 
extreme cruelty and as an abominable barbarıan rite. Herodotos and 
later historians dwelt upon bloody stories of human sacrifice among 
the Scythians?®* and other tribes on the fringes of Mediterranean 
civilisation such as the CGelts, Caucasians and T'hracians. 


(20) Plutarch knew of various versions of Themistokles’ famous flight 
into exile in Persia. He refers to the narratives of the historians 
Thukydides, Charon of Lampsakos, Ephoros, Deinon, Kleitarchos 
and Herakleides and discusses their chronological schemes. In addi- 


199 ΟΕ BRemmeErR (1983: 299-320; esp. 300-303) and recently Hucnes (1991: 164- 
165); for the theory of sacrifice as a driving force in culture and for an anthropolog- 
ical and theological interpretation of scapegoat rıtuals see also GIRARD (1986), (1987a) 
and (1987b). 

200 See Hucnzs (1991: 166-184) on the Zocrian Maidens. 

201 (ΚΕ PoRPHYR. Abst. 2,54,1-3. 

202 BURKERT (1994: 99) regards this story as evidence for a human sacrifice, or at 
least for religious terror before a ritual killing; but see Hucnes (1991: 125). 

203 Ducrey (1968: 31; 36 n. 2 and 204-206). 

204 HERoDor. 4,62. 
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tion, he quotes P. at length, but unfortunately without giving the title 
of P.’s work. Finally he reminds his readers of an additional detail in 
the story as related by P., which derives from Eratosthenes’ treatise 
Περὶ πλούτου", To judge from the contents of F 20, the story may be 
from a historical work, a collection of anecdotes and episodes about 
famous people or even from a biographical work. It scems that Plut- 
arch did not find any precise indication of the time (during the reign 
of Xerxes or of Artaxerxes) of the reported dialogue in P., because P. 
is not named as one of the many authorities among the historians 
whom Plutarch quotes on the disputed chronology. This may perhaps 
be an indication that Plutarch’s source was a collection of anecdotes 
or a biographical work. Following T'hukydides and the other histori- 
ans for the main historical facts Plutarch used P.’s lively?'6 episode to 
embellish and elaborate their more sober narratives. Plutarch regard- 
ed P.’s story as trustworthy. At least he makes no dissenting comment, 
as he does for instance in regard to some unreliable details he takes 
from Stesimbrotos’ On Themistokles, Thukydides and Perikles?’. It is re- 
markable that Stesimbrotos is not named in this passage as a source 
for Themistokles’ exile, although Plutarch had quoted Stesimbrotos 
on the early phases of Themistokles’ flight and thus knew of his elab- 
orate narrative?', 


T'hemistokles was perhaps the most famous, but was of course not the 
only prominent Greek politician in exile in Persia?"®. According to 
T'hukydides, Thhemistokles having been ostracized from Athens, first 
went to live in Argos. When the Spartans proposed that 'I'hemistokles 
be condemned in Athens on the charge of μηδισμός, he fled from 


205 (ΚΕ Tuur. 1,137,3, CHaron (FGrHist 262 F 11), Ermoros (FGrHist 70 F 190), 
Deinon (FGrHist 690 F 13), KreitarcHos (FGrAist 137 F 33), HERAKLEIDES (FGrAhist 
689 F 6) and ERATOSTHENES (FGrAlist 241 F 27). 

206 (ΚΙ the effective use of the dialogue between Artabanos and Themistokles to 
create the impression of ἐνάργεια. 

207 FGrHist 107; see also the supplementary commentary on Stesimbrotos in 
FGrHist IV A 1 1002 (Encers). 

208 For Themistokles’ exile, see Frost (1980: 213-236) on Prur. Them. 27-32 and 
Horstertter (1978: 171-176) s.v. Thhemistokles no. 305. CArawan (1989: 144-161) 
has maintained that T'hukydides wanted to correct Stesimbrotos’ older version, but a 
detailed analysis of both narratives makes this thesis improbable (cf. commentary on 
FGrHist IV A 1 1002). 

209 For prosopographical details on Greek envoys, counsellors or fugitives at the 
Persian court and for the historical context of F 20-22, see HOFSTETTER (1978) s.v. 
Antalkidas no. 18, Entimos no. 97, Thhemistokles no. 305 and Timagoras no. 320- 
322; also HorstETter (1972: 94-107); on 5th-century relations between the Greeks 
and Persians after the Persian wars, see Lewis (1977) and WALSER (1984). 
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Argos to Korkyra and from there to king Admetos of Molossia. "The 
king sent the famous fugitive to the Macedonian city of Pydna. From 
there Themistokles took a ship and, travelling incognito, reached 
Ephesos in Asıa Minor after some dramatic adventures. From Ephe- 
sos he wrote to King Artaxerxes, who had recently succeeded Xerxes. 
I'hen he began to learn Persian and after a ycar travelled to the 
king’s court. Modern scholarly opinion assumes that he travelled to 
Persia and met king Artaxerxes in 465/64 2.c.?!°. The chiliarch Arta- 
banos, who is introduced by P. as the person with whom T'hemisto- 
kles engages in a dialogue, killed Xerxes in 465 B.c. and tried to 
remove Artaxerxes I, in order to become king himself. But in the 
course of his assault on Artaxerxes, Artabanos himself was slain?!!. 
Themistokles stayed for some time at the court and was later reward- 
ed with the revenues from some towns in Asia Minor (see below). He 
died as a Persian pensioner in Magnesia probably in 459 B.c.?!? and 
was buried there. Stories about his enforced suicide seem to be later 
inventions. 


In chronological matters Plutarch considers Thukydides and Charon 
of Lampsakos to be more trustworthy than P. Having dealt with the 
chronology, he quotes a long passage from P., since he told such an 
impressive story. When P. makes the chiliarch say that it is not the 
Persian custom for the king to give ear to a man who has not paid 
him obeisance, this may be an ironic allusion to the extreme disobe- 
dience of Artabanos, who killed Xerxes. The dialogue between 
Themistokles and Artabanos may be a literary invention by P., de- 
signed to show I'hemistokles’ rhetorical skill and courage. But the 
passage is not derived from an ἐγκώμιον on T'hemistokles, since P. not 
only makes him promise the great king that he will observe Persian 
customs, but also that he will induce more men to pay obeisance to 
him than were doing so at the time. Because of this promise 
T'hemistokles is described by P. as a traitor to the Hellenic cause and 


210 Poprecxi (1975: 37-44 and 197) dates Themistokles’ arrival in Persia to late 465 
or early 464 B.c. after the assassination of Xerxes; there is a detailed discussion of 
Themistokles’ flight in Lenarpon (1978: 108-153); but sce also VAN COMPERNOLLE 
(1987: 267-273) for the dissenting opinion that those ancient sources that state that 
Themistokles met Xerxes carlier in 465 B.c. should be given credit. 

211 ΟΕ Frost (1980: 215 and n. 24). 

212 The chronology of many events during the Pentekontaetia, including 'T’hemisto- 
kles’ final years, remains obscure, see Bapıan (1993: 99-103), Lewis (1992a: 1-14) 
and (1992b: 96-120), Davızs (1992: 15-33) and Rnopes (1992: 34-61); on the death 
of Themistokles see most recently MARR (1995: 159-167). 
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a political turncoat. Similar accusations had already been made 
against Ihemistokles by some contemporaries and in 5th-century his- 
toriography. 


P., the Peripatetic philosopher, was interested in T'hemistokles’ be- 
haviour at the Persian court. He discussed the question of whether 
the Greek statesman would adopt all of the strange Persian court 
ceremonies, including the προσκύνησις, a ceremonial gesture of sub- 
mission by a subject to the Persian king. On a more general level P. 
may also have discussed the moral problem of whether a Greek 
should perform the προσκύνησις αἱ all. We do not know which of P.’s 
works F 20 is derived from and when exactly it was written. But if 
T'hemistokles promised Artabanos that he would obey all the customs 
of the country, that promise could have been understood by contem- 
poraries of Alexander as an allusion to the well-known case of the 
Peripatetic philosopher-historian Kallisthenes, who had deliberately 
refused to perform the προσκύνησις. According to Thiel?!? the word- 
ing of the present fragment makes it clear that P. was familiar with 
the Aristotelian description of an oriental monarchy. 


(21) F 21 is the only fragment on Themistokles which derives from 
Athenaios, whereas F 17-20 and 22 have been taken from Plutarch. 
In F 21 P. makes interesting observations about the Persian court 
system of feudal grants and royal gifts. As is natural in an ancient 
oriental monarchy, the king of Persia could promote individual sub- 
jects to the highest positions on the basis of their proven loyalty to 
him, without any regard for their place of origin or their former social 
position. But P. does not analyse the system of promotion or royal 
gifts?!* as a sociological or constitutional phenomenon, but signifi- 
cantly links it with biographical remarks and anecdotes about three 
famous Greeks of the 5th and 4th centuries, namely Entimos, 
T'hemistokles and Antalkidas. These are not listed in a strict chrono- 
logical order. P. was more interested in biographical examples and 
anecdotes than in historical consistency. Entimos, from the city of 
Gortyn on Crete, was one of the carly “imitators” of T'hemistokles 
and sought his fortune at the court of Artaxerxes I (465-424 2.c.). 
Possibly he travelled to Persia between 457/6 and 454/3 2.c. He was 
honoured by Artaxerxes with rich gifts, but, at least in Athenaios’ 


213 TuıeL (1938: 208-210). 

214. On the Persian system of royal gifts and grants with useful illustrations, see 
WALSER (1966) and WIEsSEHÖFER (1980: 7-21); on the king’s relatives as an honorary 
title at the royal court, see WIESEHÖFER (1994: 192) and DANDAMAEV — LUKONIN 
(1989). 
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summary of P.’s original story, we are not told how Entimos carned 
them. He may have been useful in the king’s diplomatic plans in 
regard to Sparta, as was suggested by Zecchini?!®. Entimos was even 
called to the “breakfast table of the king’s relatives” (συγγενικὸν 
ἄριστον), although he was not a native Persian. P. mistakenly assumes 
that an invitation to this honorable position was restricted to actual 
relatives of the king. The terminus technicus probably derives from a 
Περσικά-ννοΥΚ or from a history of Alexander by an author familiar 
with Persian ceremonial titles, among which was the high-ranking 
title of being one of the king’s “relatives” (συγγενεῖς). As far as we 
know, no important military or political office was regularly connect- 
ed with this title. One may imagine that Entimos was a royal counsel- 
lor who attended court in order to fulfil special tasks. P. may also 
have mentioned in his account the extraordinary honour paid to the 
Samian captain Phylakos, whose name was written down in the so- 
called “book of the benefactors of the King”?!®. 


Timagoras and Antalkidas lived in the 4th century. In the summer of 
367 B.c. Timagoras?!’ was sent as an envoy to the Persian court at 
Susa in order to plead the Athenian cause against a hostile Theban 
envoy?!®. After his return to Athens he was accused by his fellow- 
ambassador Leon of taking bribes from the Persian king and of con- 
spiring with the T'heban leader Pelopidas. He was then sentenced to 
death and executed. T'he Greek text of F 21 suggests that P. did not 
include Timagoras among his examples, although we cannot rule out 
the possibility that he was also named by him. Finally, P. reminded 
his readers of Antalkidas (or Antialkidas)?!” as an example ofa Greek 
who was honoured at the king’s court and thus followed in the foot- 


215 C£. Zeechinı (1989a: 7-12) and (1989b: 201 and n. 13); see also HoFsTETTER 
(1978: 55-56) s.v. Entimos no. 97 and WiEDersicH (1924: 276). Zeccnmntı (1989a: 12- 
13) suggested that P. may have regarded Entimos as a kind of pro-Persian tyrant and 
that F 21 may have been taken from P.’s treatise Tyrants killed in ‚Revenge, but, at least 
in regard to Timagoras and Antalkidas, such a hypothesis is not convincing. 

216 (ΚΕ Heropor. 8,85 and WIESEHÖFER (1980); ARR. Anab. 7,11,1 reports that 
Alexander appointed some noble Persians to be his “relatives”. They were promoted 
to be commanders in his army during the mutiny at Opis in 324 2.c.; the king’s 
relatwes enjoyed the privilege of greeting the king with a ceremonial kiss. 

217 ΟΕ Horsterter (1978: 183-184) s.v. Timagoras no. 322; but see ZEGCHINI 
(1989a: 5-6) for the possible explanation that we perhaps need to distinguish two 
persons named Timagoras, a man from Crete in the fifth century, and the famous 
member of the Athenian embassy in 367 B.c. 

218 Of. Xen. Hell. 7,1,33 and Top GHI II no. 139,1-4, an inscription in which 
Athens honours Strato, king of Sidon (about 367 Β.6.). 

219 See Horstertter (1978: 15-16) 5.0. Antalkidas no. 18. 
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steps of T'hemistokles. In 387 Antalkidas travelled to the court of 
Artaxerxes II in order to negotiate the “Peace of Antalkidas” or the 
“King’s Peace”, the first example in an important series of common 
peace treaties (κοιναὶ εἰρήναιυ) Ὁ. Apart from the fact that all four of 
these prominent Greeks (Themistokles, Entimos, Timagoras and 
Antalkidas) had at a certain point in their political careers spent some 
time—but under very different circumstances and in a different posi- 
tion—at the Persian king’s court and that they had been honoured by 
the king at that time, they do not have much in common. Thus P. 
was perhaps interested in collecting historical or biographical exam- 
ples of famous Grecks at the Persian court. 


(22) The most reliable ancient sources on 'T'hemistokles’ later years 
mention three Greek towns in Asia Minor the revenues from which 
were given to him by the Persian king as a pension, namely Magne- 
sia, Lampsakos and Myous??!. This magnanimous donation was giv- 
en to the former enemy as his “bread, wine and fish (or meat?)” (εἰς 
ἄρτον καὶ οἶνον καὶ ὄψον)" "2. Themistokles used Magnesia as his main 
place of residence; he issued coins there, and received an income of 
fifty talents per year from the city. After his death, a grave monument 
and a statue were erected for him in the Agora. His descendants were 
also honored in the city for a long time???. Whereas it is certain that 
in 465/64 B.c. Magnesia on the banks of Maiandros was under firm 
Persian control, doubts have been raised in regard to the two coastal 
cities of Lampsakos and Myous. Possibly they had come under the 
control of the Delian league in 465/64, in which case 'T'hemistokles 
would have received revenues only from Magnesia. But in the years 
round 460 B.c. Lampsakos and Myous belonged to a border-zone 


220 On the”King’s Peace” and other kowvn-eipivn-treaties see URBAN (1991) and 
JEHnE (1994). 

221 The main sources are ΤῊσΚ. 1,138,5, Dıop. 11,57,6-58,1, Arısron. 10,5, Pur. 
Bellone an pace 328e, Nepos Them. 10,2-3, ScHoL. ArıstopH. Equ. 84 = NEANTHES 
FGrHist 84 F 17b; see HorstETTeEr (1978: 173) s.v. Themistokles no. 305, FRosT 
(1980: 219-223) and Brıanr (1985: 53-72). 

222 Bapıan (1993: 193-194 ἢ. 38) compares this passage with some of the Persepolis 
tablets, on which the portions given to persons in the king’s suite were written: “they 
consist of food animals; grain or flour or bread; and wine (oil appears once). Fish 
would no doubt be substituted for a Greek more used to it than to meat”; see esp. the 
so-called 7-Texts (PF 691-740: Royal Provisions) in HarLock (1969: 24-25 and 214- 
223). 

23 An honorary decree from Lampsakos, dated about the end of the 3rd century, 
bears testimony to an annual festivity commemorating T'hemistokles, see HOFSTET- 


TER (1978: 173-174). 
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between the Persian empire and the Delian league, and thus there is 
nothing improbable about them being ruled by T'hemistokles as a 
pro-Persian “tyrant”. T'here is no convincing reason to doubt Thuky- 
dides’ narrative in regard to the three towns. 


But P. and, following him, Neanthes and Athenaios?”* add a further 
two towns to this plausible list of three, namely Perkote and Pa- 
laiskepsis?”°, which had been given to Themistokles “for his bedding 
and raiment” (εἰς στρωμνὴν καὶ ἀμπεχόνην). It seems that P. knew the 
passage in Thukydides on the three towns and wanted to improve this 
authoritative narrative by giving additional details, as he had done in 
F 20. It would be interesting to know whether the words indicating 
that the king gave the three towns to T'hemistokles “for bread, wine 
and meat (or fish)” formed a phrase regularly used in official Persian 
for royal donations to subjects and whether P. invented his similar 
formula of the two additional towns “for his bedding and raiment” in 
imitation of the official Persian phrase. 


(23) Apparently Hesychios has brought together material from two 
different works in his /emma on κήρυκες. The first part of F 23 should 
be assigned to an antiquarian or historical treatise with special inter- 
ests in genealogical and etymological questions about Athenian and 
Eleusinian cults and Athenian local history, whereas the second part, 
on wild and cultivated fig-trees, obviously comes from a botanical or 
agricultural treatise, perhaps from P.’s Περὶ φυτῶν. P. agrees with the 
proud family-tradition of the Eleusinian priestly clan of the Kerykes, 
which they derived from Keryx, the son of Hermes, and from Aglau- 
ros, one of the three daughters of king Kekrops”?®. Once more he 
does not follow the main tradition in a controversial question which 
we find in Pausanias, and according to which Keryx was the younger 
son of Eumolpos, but prefers the family-tradition of the Kerykes. 


224 ArHen. 1,29f-30a; P. is not explicitly named as Athenaios’ source, but see Wehr- 
li on F 40, which comes from a passage in Athenaios immediately before the list of 
five towns is mentioned. 

225 On Perkote, a town situated in the Troas between Abydos and Lampsakos, cf. 
STRAB. Geogr. 13,1,7 C. 586 and 13,1,20 C. 590; on Palaiskepsis in the valley of the 
Aisepos sce STRAB. Geogr. 13,1,45 C. 603 and 13,1,52 C. 607. 

226 (Ὁ Harp. K 52 Keaney s.v. Κήρυκες with reference to Isoc. Paneg. 17,157, who 
derives the clan ofthe Heralds (Kerykes) from Keryx, son of Hermes, as do P. and /G 
XIV 1389, an inscription on a monument of Herodes Atticus. But cf. Paus. 1,38,3 for 
Keryx as a son of Eumolpos in the more common version; on the genealogy of the 
Kerykes, see also TOEPFFER (1889: 81-82). 
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Hence this fragment confirms Plutarch’s characterization of P. as a 
philosopher and a man well read in history, because we may assume 
that he knew both traditions. 


‚Johannes EnGELs 
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ANAXIMENES OF LAMPSAKOS 
— (= 72). Anaximenes of Lampsakos 


IIEPIOMHPOY 


cf. FGrHist IV B 


353 


354 DIKAIARCHOS OF MESSENE 
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cf. FGrAist IV CG 


HERAKLEIDES PONTIKOS 355 
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cf. FGrHist IV B 
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1013 (= 337bis). Philiskos of Miletos 
(c. 405/400-320/310 2.c.) 
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la (= Hesvcmıos FHG IV p. 177 F 71) Hesvcaıos, ΠΕΡῚ ΤΩΝ EN TIAIAEIAI 
AIAAAMYANTQON (ΣΟΦΩΝ): Φιλίσκον τὸν Μιλήσιον ῥήτορα, πρότερον 
αὐλητὴν ὄντα παραδοξότατον, ᾿Ισοκράτης ὁ ῥήτωρ αὐλοτρύπην ἐκάλεσεν. 1b 
(= FHG -; only partly printed as FGrHist 496 F 9) Suda ᾧ 360 s.v. Φιλίσκος: 
Μιλήσιος, ῥήτωρ, Ἰσοκράτους ἀκουστὴς TOD ῥήτορος. ἐγένετο δὲ πρότερον 
αὐλητὴς παραδοξότατος: διὸ καὶ αὐλοτρύπην Ἰσοκράτης αὐτὸν ἐκάλει. 
Γέγραπται δὲ αὐτῷ τάδε: Μιλησιακός, ᾿Αμφικτυονικός (FGrfist 496 F 9), 
Τέχνη ῥητορικὴ (RADERMACHER Β XXXI 1) ἐν βιβλίοις δυσίν, Ισοκράτους 
ἀποφάσεις. 

2 (= FHG -) Dion. HAuık. Isaeus 19 p. 122,10-17 ÜsENER — RADERMACHER:! Οὐ 
δὴ δεῖν φόμην ᾿Ισοκράτους ἐν ἅπασι πάντων τούτων ὑπερέχοντος λόγον τινὰ 
ποιεῖσθαι περὶ ἐκείνων οὐδέ γε περὶ τῶν συμβιωσάντων ᾿Ισοκράτει καὶ τὸν 
χαρακτῆρα τῆς ἑρμηνείας ἐκείνου ἐκμιμησαμένων οὐθενός, Θεοδέκτου λέγω 
καὶ Θεοπόμπου καὶ Ναυκράτους, Ἐφόρου τε καὶ Φιλίσκου καὶ Κηφισοδώρου 
καὶ ἄλλων συχνῶν: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι κρίνεσθαι πρὸς τὴν Ἰσοκράτους δύναμίν 
εἰσιν ἐπιτήδειοι. 

3 (= FHG -) Dion. HaLik. Epıist. Amm. 2 p. 258,20-259,13 UsENER — RADER- 
MACHER: ἵνα μὴ τοῦθ᾽ ὑπολάβωσιν, ὅτι πάντα περιείληφεν ἡ περιπατητικὴ 
φιλοσοφία τὰ ῥητορικὰ παραγγέλματα, καὶ οὔτε οἱ περὶ Θεόδωρον καὶ 
Θρασύμαχον καὶ ᾿Αντιφῶντα σπουδῆς ἄξιον οὐδὲν εὗρον οὔτε Ἰσοκράτης καὶ 
᾿Αναξιμένης και ᾿Αλκίδαμας οὔτε οἱ τούτοις συμβιώσαντες τοῖς ἀνδράσι 
παραγγελμάτων τεχνικῶν συγγραφεῖς καὶ ἀγωνισταὶ λόγων ῥητορικῶν, οἱ 
περὶ Θεοδέκτην καὶ Φιλίσκον και Ἰσαῖον καὶ Κηφισόδωρον Ὑπερείδην τε καὶ 


8 Τέχνην ῥητορικὴν A 9 ἀπόφασις om. F : ἀποφάσεις coni. Blass 11 δὲ P corr. Usener - 
Radermacher ἴῃ δὴ 11 δεῖ Fcorr ΕἾ 11 οἰόμην in marg. : ὠόμην Β 11 οὐθενός FAV: οὐδενός 
PB Usener -- Radermacher (= TB Aıyac) 14 καὶ ναυκράτους-κρίνεσθαι πρὸς τὴν om. in M 
suppl. m uetusta atramento eodem usa sed signis rubris : Ναυσικράτους alıbi audit 14 φιλίστου hibri 
fü.e. ΕΖ Aujac) : corr. Göller 15 συγκρίνεσθαι van Vliet non necessario 19 θεορθεόδωρον P 
20 θρασύμμαχον P 22 λόγων ῥητόρων ῥητορικῶν 25 οἱ περὶ ρίδην (marg. corr. ὑπερίδην) 
ceteris omissis Β 235. φίλιστον Μ'Ο Ps: corr. Spylburg 23. ὑπερίδην libri : corr. Herwerden 
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1013 (= 337bis). Philiskos of Miletos 
(c. 405/400-320/310 B.c.) 


T 


la Isokrates the orator called Philiskos, the orator of Miletos, who in his 
earlier days had been reputed to be a most admirable flute-player, the “flute- 
borer”. 

1b Philiskos of Miletos, orator, disciple of the orator Isokrates. In his carly 
years he was a most admirable flute-player; and therefore Isokrates used to 
call him “flute-borer”. He wrote the following works: A Milesian Speech and 
an Amphictyonic Speech, a technical Treatise on Rhetoric in two volumes, and a 
Collection of Famous Sayıngs of Isokrates. 


2 Therefore, taking into consideration Isokrates’ excellence over all these 
orators in all respects, I have not deemed it necessary to speak of them nor 
of Isokrates’ contemporaries who imitated his style of writing, such as Theo- 
dektes, Theopompos and Naukrates, or Ephoros, Philiskos and Kephiso- 
doros and many others. For they all cannot bear comparison with Isokrates’ 
powerful expression. 


3 In order that they do not suppose that all precepts of rhetoric are compre- 
hended in the Peripatetic philosophy, and that nothing important was dis- 
covered by Theodoros, Thrasymachos, Antiphon and their associates; nor 
by Isokrates, Anaximenes, Alkidamas or their companions who composed 
rhetorical handbooks and engaged in oratorical contests: Theodektes, 
Philiskos, Isaios, Kephisodoros, Hypereides, Lykurgos, Aischines and all 
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Λυκοῦργον Kal Αἰσχίνην, οὐδ᾽ «ἂν» αὐτὸς ὁ Δημοσθένης ὁ πάντας 
ὑπερβαλόμενος τούς τε πρὸ αὑτοῦ καὶ τοὺς καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν καὶ μηδὲ τοῖς 
γινομένοις ὑπερβολὴν καταλιπὼν τοσοῦτος ἐγένετο τοῖς Ἰσοκράτους τε καὶ 
Ἰσαίου κοσμούμενος παραγγέλμασιν, εἰ μὴ τὰς ᾿Αριστοτέλους τέχνας 
ἐξέμαθεν. 
4 (= FHG -) Cıc. De or. II 94: atque et 111, Theopompi, Ephori, Philisci, 
Naucratae multique alii naturis differunt, voluntate autem similes sunt et 
inter sese et magistri. 
5 (= FHG-) Anonymous BIOX ISOKPATOTTZ, 1. 99-106 MATHIEU — BREMOND, 
p- XXXV-XXXVI Ἔσχε δὲ μαθητὰς πολλοὺς μὲν, τοὺς δὲ εὐδοκιμηκότας 
καὶ ἐπιφανεῖς τούτους Θεόπομπον (FGräist 115 T 5), Ἔφορον (FGrHlist 70 Τ' 
3), ὧν καὶ ἱστορίαι φέρονται: Υπερείδην, Ioaiov, Λυκοῦργον, οἵτινές εἰσι τῶν 
δέκα ῥητόρων τῶν κριθέντων καὶ ἀναγινωσκομένων: εἶτα Φιλίσκον, 
Ἰσοκράτην ὁμώνυμον αὐτοῦ, Θεοδέκτην (RADERMACHER B XXXVH), 
᾿Ανδροτίωνα (FGrHist 324 T 2b) τὸν τὴν ᾿Ατθίδα γράψαντα, καθ᾽ οὗ καὶ ὁ 
Δημοσθένης ἔγραψε (DEMOSTH. or. 22), καὶ Πύθωνα τὸν Βυζάντιον, τὸν 
ῥήτορα Φιλίππου. 
6 (= FHG Ip. 193 = FGrHAist 566 T 1) Suda T 602 s.v. Τίμαιος, ᾿Ανδρομάχου, 
Tavpoueveirng: ὃν ᾿Αθηναῖοι Ἐπιτίμαιον ὠνόμασαν: Φιλίσκου μαθητὴς τοῦ 
Μιλησίου. 
7 (Ξ ΗΟ ΤΠ. 2 = FGrHAist 84 T la) Suda N 114 s.v. Νεάνθης: Κυζικηνός, 
ῥήτωρ, μαθητὴς Φιλίσκου τοῦ Μιλησίου. 
8 (= FHG -) Prur. Vit. X or. 836c (Mau with modifications): ἐποίησε δὲ καὶ 
εἰς αὐτὸν (sc. Lysias) ἐπίγραμμα (cf. BERGK II, no. XLII p. 640-641; West II, 
p. 94-95) Φιλίσκος ὁ Ἰσοκράτους μὲν γνώριμος, ἑταῖρος δὲ Λυσίου, δι᾽ οὗ 
φανερὸν ὡς προέλαβε τοῖς ἔτεσιν, ὃ καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὑπὸ Πλάτωνος (cf. PLAT. Phaedr. 
278e-279b) εἰρημένων ἀποδείκνυται. ἔχει δὲ οὕτως" 
«νῦν; ὦ Καλλιόπης θύγατερ, πολυήγορε Φρόντι, 
δείξεις εἴ τι φρονεῖς καί τι περισσὸν ἔχεις; 
τῷ γὰρ ἐς ἄλλο σχῆμα μεθαρμοσθέντι καὶ ἄλλοις 
ἐν κόσμοισι βίου σῶμα λαβόνθ᾽ ἕτερον 


24 οὐδ᾽ ἂν] οὔτε Abri : οὐδ᾽ Sauppe 25 ὑπερβαλλόμενος Ρ 25 αὐτοῦ MB 
26 γενησομένοις s 26 ἐγένετο] ἂν : ἐγ. Morello auctore uolgatur 29. codd. Philisti : em. 
Göller 42 δν- ὠνόμασαν post Μιλησίου transp. praeunte. Bernhardy Daub, qui ᾿Αθήναιος- 
ὠνόμασε coll. Athen. 6,272b vel, quod melius, ᾿Αθηναῖοι del. 45 Μιλυσίου V : Μελησίου 
A 9 φανερόν ἐστιν ὡς αὶ # ὃ οηι. E 
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their associates. Even Demosthenes himself, who surpassed all his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries, and left his successors with no scope for improve- 
ment, would not have achieved such greatness if he had equipped himself 
only with the precepts of Isokrates and Isaios, and had not thoroughly mas- 
tered the handbooks of Aristotle. 


4 And indeed the former group of orators, such as Theopompos, Ephoros, 
Philiskos, Naukrates and many more, though differing in their natural gifts, 
nevertheless resemble one another, and also their master, in their minds. 


5 He (i.e. Isokrates) had many pupils, among whom the most famous and 
best known are the following: Theopompos and Ephoros, who both also 
wrote Histories, Hypereides, Isaios, Lykurgos, who belong to the ten classical 
orators and whose works are still rcad; moreover Philiskos, a homonymous 
disciple named Isokrates, Theodektes, Androtion, the author of the Local 
Hıstory of Athens, against whom Demosthenes wrote; and Python of Byzan- 
tion, the orator who was in service with King Philip I. 


6 Timaios, son of Andromachos of Tauromenion, whom the Athenians 
nicknamed “Epitimaios” (“the faultfinder”), a disciple of Philiskos of Miletos. 


7 Neanthes of Kyzikos, an orator; he was a disciple of Philiskos of Miletos. 


8 Philiskos, who was a pupil of Isokrates and a companion of Lysias, wrote 
a funeral epigram on him (sc. Lysias), from which it is obvious, that he (sc. 
Lysias) was older, a fact which is also confirmed by Plato’s words. The 
epigram reads as follows: 
<Now>, daughter of Kalliope, Phrontis with Your abundance of 
words, You will show the measure of Your intelligence and Your 
superior talent of invention. 
In honour of the one who has taken another form and another 
body in another world of life 
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δεῖ σ᾽ ἀρετῆς κήρυκα τεκεῖν τινα Λυσίᾳ ὕμνον, 

δόντα καταφθιμένῳ Τ καὶ σοφῷ T ἀθάνατον, 

ὃς τό 7’ ἐμῆς ψυχῆς δείξει φιλέταιρον ἅπασι, 

καὶ τὴν τοῦ φθιμένου πᾶσι βροτοῖς᾽ ἀρετήν. 
9 (= FHG Ip. 185 = FGrHist 556 T 1b) Suda ᾧ 365 s.v. Φίλιστος: 
Ναυκρατίτης ἤ Συρακόσιος, ᾿Αρχωνίδου υἱός, μαθητὴς δὲ ἦν Εὐήνου (DieHL 
P, p. 92) τοῦ ἐλεγειοποιοῦ᾽ ὃς πρῶτος κατὰ τὴν ῥητορικὴν τέχνην ἱστορίαν 
ἔγραψε. συνέταξε δὲ Τέχνην ῥητορικήν (RADERMACHER B XX 1 and Β 
ΧΧΧΗ 1), Αἰγυπτιακὰ ἐν βιβλίοις ιβ', Σικελικὰ ἐν βιβλίοις τα', Πρὸς τὸν 
Τρικάρανον᾽ Λόγον περὶ Ναυκράτεως, Περὶ Διονυσίου τοῦ τυράννου βιβλία 
ς,, Περὶ τῆς Αἰγυπτίων θεολογίας βιβλία γ', Δημηγορίας: καὶ ἄλλα τινά. Περὶ 
Συρίας καὶ Λιβύης. 


Ε 


1. ΒΙΟΣ AYKOYPTOY (?) 
(Fl) 


1 (FHG -; FGrHist 337bis) OLymp. Comm. Plat. ın Gorg. 515c WESTERINK 41,10 
p. 215,23-27): καὶ πάλιν ὁ Φιλίσκος τὸν βίον γράφων τοῦ Λυκούργου φησὶν 
ὅτι μέγας γέγονε Λυκοῦργος καὶ πολλὰ κατώρθωσεν, ἅ οὐκ ἔστι 
δυνατὸν κατορθῶσαι τὸν μὴ ἀκροασάμενον τῶν λόγων Πλάτωνος. 


2. ΙΣΟΚΡΑΤΟΥ͂Σ ΑΠΟΦΑΣΕΙ͂Σ 
((£ T 1b; FGrHist IV B) 


55 Λύσιδα ὑμνεῖν Bernadakis : Λύσιδι ὕμνον Wyttenbach 56 δύντα Jacobs : δόντα 56 δόντα 
κατὰ φθιμένων καὶ σοφῷ ἀθάνατον II corr. Diehl : καὶ σοφῷ sensu carent : dubitat Mau an 
substituenda κΌδος᾽ γ᾽ vel τι κλέος ul Reiske 51 τὴν οηι. G VM 51 τέχνην per del. Bernhardy 
63 τέχνην-ῥητορικήν om. Κ᾽ : συνέταξε ῥητορικήν Suda Φ 360 attr. Daub et Gutschmid 
63 Αἰγυπτιακὰ τ Naucratitae vindicaverunt Bernhardy, Daub, Gutschmid % Σικελιακὰ 4 G M; 
1β' G γ' vide Jacoby Comm. ad FGrHist 556 T 1a/b 58 Πρὸς-Ναυκρατέως Naucrat. attribuerunt 
Bernhardy, Daub, Πρὸς-λόγον Suda ® 360 attribwit Gutschmid 58 Διονύσου V 65 c', sed β' 
Gutschmid ® βιβλία om. G 55 Περὶ tng-y' Naucratitae attribuerunt omnes 55 Anunyopiag 
Syracusano attribuit Gutschmid, Suda ® 360 Daub 56 Περὶ-Λιβύης Naucerat. attribwit Gutschmid 
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You as a herald have to give birth to an ode on Lysias, which Τ 
although he went down to the world of the dead nevertheless gives 
him immortal fame f, 
an ode which will show to all men the affection my soul had for my 
dear friend, and to all mortals the merits of the deceased. 

9 Philistos of Naukratis or Syracuse, son of Archonides. He was a disciple of 
Euenos the poet of elegies. He was the first to write a history in accordance 
with the technical devices of rhetoric. He was also the author ofa Treatise on 
Rhetoric, of a History of Egypt in 12 books and a History of Sicily in 11 books, 
Against Ihe Three-Headed, a speech On Naukratis, a work On the Tyrant Dionysios 
in 6 books, 3 books On Egyptian Theology, Assembly-Speeches, and yet other 

works, e.g. On Syria and Libya. 


F 


1. LIFE OF LYKURGOS (?) OR ON LYKURGOS 


1... and again Philiskos, describing on the life of Lykurgos, says that 
Lykurgos became a great man and accomplished many things 
that are impossible to accomplish for a person who never at- 
tended Plato’s lectures. 


2. COLLECTION OF FAMOUS SAYINGS OF ISOKRATES 
(J. T 10) 
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1013 (= 337bis). Philiskos of Miletos 
(c. 405/400-320/310 2.c.) 


Commentary on testimonies and fragments 
T 


(1-9) Several ancient and Byzantine sources call P. a pupil of Iso- 
krates. Ultimately they all depend on Hellenistic works on the school 
and pupils of Isokrates (such as the treatise by Hermippos of Smyrna). 
Through Kaikilios of Kale Akte the source of some remarks in the vitae 
X oratorum by Pseudo-Plutarch can be identified as Hermippos (cf. T 
8). The same is true of pieces of information on P. that have been 
preserved in the biographical lemmata of the Suda (cf. T la/b; T 6-7; 
T 9). The same applies also to comments on P. and other disciples of 
Isokrates in the collection Περὶ τῶν ἐν παιδείᾳ διαλαμψάντων compiled 
by Hesychios of Miletos (cf. T la). 


P. is also mentioned in an anonymous Βίος ᾿Ισοκράτους (T 5)!. The 
author of that biography praises P. as one of the most illustrious and 
famous pupils of Isokrates (οἱ εὐδοκιμήκοτες καὶ ἐπιφανεῖς μαθηταί). 
Two other pupils of his, Ephoros and Theopompos, are classified 
together, because they were famous historians, three others, Hyperei- 
des, Isaios and Lykurgos, are listed in a second group, because they 
belong to the “canon” of ten Attic orators. But there is a third sub- 
group comprising five orators, who apart from their affiliation to 
the school of Isokrates have no other special quality in common: P. 
of Miletos, a homonymous orator named Isokrates, Theodcktes 
of Phaselis, Androtion, the author of an Aithis and—ın the 340s—a 
political enemy of Demosthenes, and finally Python, the Isocratean 
orator in the service of king Philip II of Macedon. For one, it is not 
easy to discern criteria for assigning P., Isokrates, Theodektes, An- 
drotion and Python to this third group. Moreover, if one compares 
this catalogue of ten with the proud remarks of Isokrates himself? 
about his most important pupils, such as the famous general 'Timo- 
theos and his colleagues, it is surprising to see that the names of some 


! The Greck text of T 5 follows the edition of MArHıru — Br£monn (1956°: 
XXXV-XXXVl lines 99-106). The anonymous Life of Isokrates was also included in 
the earlier collections of WESTERMANN (1845 = 1964: 257) and of BATTER — SAUPPE 
(1850: 4b 1, 22-29). 

2. C£. Isorr. Or. 15,87ff (Antidosis-speech) on his disciples. 
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of his most famous pupils are not mentioned. Obviously, the anony- 
mous author of the Life of Isokrates was more interested in men of 
letters than in the military and political elite of 4th-century Athens, a 
considerable number of whom were said to have been pupils of Iso- 
krates. As a matter of fact even the three orators in I 5 who were at 
the same time important Athenian politicians (Hypereides, Lykurgos 
and Androtion), are in this context primarily regarded as orators and 
men of letters, because they are grouped together with politically 
inactive orators such as Isaios. 


Scholars have suggested replacing the historian Philistos, whose name 
appcars in our manuscript tradition, by the orator P. of Miletos in 
two passages of Dionysios of Halikarnassos (T 2-3)? and one passage 
of Cicero (T 4) on the pupils of Isokrates. Jacoby did not include T 2 
in the testimonies of the life and works of the historian Philistos#, 
because he approved of the conjectures of Göller (in T 2) and Sylburg 
(in T 3) and followed the wording of the relevant passages adopted by 
Usener and Radermacher in their edition of Dionysios of Halıkarnas- 
505. Only if one accepts the emendation of the name, for which sound 
reasons have been submitted, can the inclusion of the three passages 
as 1 2-4 of the life and works of P. be justified. Whereas no major 
objections have been raised to the replacement of the name of Philis- 
tos by P. in the two passages of Dionysios of Halıkarnassos, most 
authoritative editors and commentators? have refrained from accept- 
ing the same procedure for the passage from Cicero (I 4). But neither 
in the extant volumes of FGrAhst I-III nor in Jacoby’s handwritten 
notes for FGrHist IV A has it been possible for me to find any indica- 
tion of how the latter would have decided this matter. In order to 
enable the reader to follow the discussion on P.’s life and works, I 
have decided (with Blass and others) to include the disputed passage 
from Cicero as 1 4 in this survey of testimonies. 


Whereas Lykurgos®, Hypereides and other prominent pupils of Iso- 
krates are explicitly said to have been “hearers” or pupils of Plato as 
well, there is no certain evidence that P. was a pupil of the Academy. 


3 It may be noted that in the new edition of Dionysios’ critical works by AuJac 
(1978: 172) the reading P. instead of Philistos has been accepted. 

* Gf. PmuListos FGrHist 556 T 1-26. 

> ΟΝ as a prominent example Wırkıns (1892: 274-275). 

6 For Lykurgos as a disciple of Plato cf. Dioc. LAerr. 3,46 (following Chamaile- 
on); Suda Y 294 s.v. Yrreptöng; Plut. Vit. X or. 8410 Mau; Phorıos Bibl. 497 a3; sce also 
ReneHAn (1970: 219-231). 
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F 1 (= FGrHAist 337 bis) shows that the orator P. held the philosopher 
Plato in high esteem. This impression is confirmed by the opening 
lines of the elegiac poem which P. wrote on the death of the orator 
Lysias, the older companion of his youth (T 8). From these lines it can 
be inferred that P. was familiar with the Plato’s theology and the 
doctrine of life after death’. As a writer who made some comments 
on the life of Lykurgos or perhaps as the author of a work On the Life 
of Lykurgos he must have known how deeply Plato had influenced 
Lykurgos. P. seems to have been sufliciently open-minded to have 
appreciated the impressive intellectual qualities of Plato, the great 
opponent of his own teacher Isokrates. 


In T 8P. of Miletos is called a companion of the orator Lysias and a 
disciple of Isokrates. This is the only ancient testimony that enables us 
to establish the approximate year of P.’s birth, which must have been 
ca. 405-400 2.c. P. adduces the doctrines of Plato as the basis for the 
astonishing political achievements of Lykurgos. Now Lykurgos be- 
came a leading Athenian politician only after Chaironeia, but main- 
tained his influence until a few months before his death in 324 2.c. 
Consequently, P. must have dealt with the years after 338 B.c. and 
perhaps continued until the death of Lykurgos. In order to do so, P. 
himself would have had to outlive Lykurgos. This argument leads to 
324 B.c. as a first terminus post quem for the death of P. of Miletos®. 


Timaios of Tauromenion (T 6) and Neanthes of Kyzikos (1 7) are 
reported to have been the most famous disciples of P. from the time 
he became a professional teacher of rhetoric in Athens. It is, however, 
anything but clear whether the information pertaining to the histori- 
an limaios necessarily leads to a date considerably later than 320 
B.c. for P.’s death. Today, the majority of scholars agree with the 
assumption that Timaios was born ca. 350-340 B.c. He may have 
come to Athens in his early days on a first visit to improve his educa- 
tion and to study rhetoric under P.?. But if one assumes that Timaios 
did not become a disciple of P., before he was driven by Agathokles 
into his long-lasting exile in Athens, 1 6 would imply that P. died 
considerably later than 320 B.c. Commenting on this vexed chrono- 
logical question Jacoby wrote the following: “aber dass die verban- 
nung mit der einnahme 'Tauromenions zusammenhängt, wird man 
nicht leicht bezweifeln; und diese wird man doch wohl vor Agatho- 


7 (ἢ Brass (1892?: 453-454). 
8 (ΚΕ again Brass (1892?: 453) on the probable dates of P.’s birth and death. 
5. This is the assumption of e.g. SusemmmL I (1891: 563-564). 
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kles’ erstem feldzug gegen Messana im j. 316/15 datieren”!®. But we 
cannot even be certain that Timaios was still living in Sicily in the 
ycar Agathokles captured his home-town of Tauromenion. On the 
basis of our present knowledge it is therefore impossible to determine 
the exact year in which 'Timaios went into exile in Athens, an exile 
that was to last for 50 years. But the brief reference to Neanthes of 
Kyzikos (T 7)!! as P.’s pupil dates his death to approximately 320-310 
B.c. or slightly later!?. 


There is a short passage in the lemma of the Suda on P. (= T 1a/b) 
which states that P. in his early days excelled as a flute-player and 
that Isokrates for this reason called him αὐλοτρύπης (“flute-borer”). It 
is a well-known fact that Isokrates’ father was the owner of some 
slaves who produced flutes, and Pollux states that αὐλοτρύπης was 
used by the writers of comedies as a synonym for αὐλοποιός or Pro- 
ducer of flutes!?. But the reference to P. as a “fluteborer” may have 
arısen from a joke in a contemporary comedy that was preserved in 
later biographical tradition on Isokrates and P. Strattis and Aristo- 
phanes are reported to have made fun of Isokrates in their plays'*. 
Strattis called Isokrates, who at the time was alrcady an elderly man, 
the “flute-borer” of his young female companion (£toipo) Lagiska 
(“the female hare”). The Athenian audience would have understood 
this joke immediately and laughed at the sexual implications of the 
expression, which may have been used in an similar context to make 


fun of P. 


!0 On the gaps in our knowledge of the exact chronology of Timaios’ life, see 
JAacopy in his commentary on FGrAhist 566 (III B, p. 530-531; the quotation is taken 
from p. 531, spelling as in the original); the most important ancient testimony on 
Timaios’ exile is PoLye. 12,25 ἢ 1 = FGrHAist 566 T 4b = F 34; Varruone (1991: 70 
and note 18) reviews current scholarly opinion on Timaios’ exile in Athens. BRown 
and P£DEcH opted for ca. 339-329 B.c., Mannı and JacopBy ca. 316/15, MEISTER 
proposed 315, and DE Sancrıs preferred a very late date, namely 312 2.c. I prefer to 
follow with due caution PEArson (1987: 37 and note 3) and to propose the years ca. 
317-315 B.c. as the most likely date for the beginning of 'Timaios’ exile. 

ΗΠ ΟΕ also Jacosys commentary on FGrHist 84 (Π C, p. 144). 

12 C£. Susemisr I (1891: 617-618). It is an established fact that a distinction must 
be made between two homonymous persons with the name Neanthes of Kyzikos 
(from the same family?), the older, who was P.’s disciple, and the younger, who 
became a famous historian of king Attalos I and the author of a work on ἄνδρες 
ἔνδοξοι (cf. the forthcoming edition and commentary in FGrHist IV A 4 1032). 

13 GE. Dion. Hauık. Isocr. 1 p. 54 USENER-RADERMACHER, Put. Vita X or. 836e-f, 
Porr. 4,71 and PHiLostk. Vit. soph. 1,17,4. 

14 (ΟΕ Strartrıs of Olynthos in the ᾿Ατάλαντος or ᾿Αταλάντη (-au) F 3 KassEeL — 
Austin = HErMmIPPos F 65 WEHRLI S 1 from Περὶ Ἰσοκράτους ap. ATHEN. 13,592d and 
ARISTOPHANES F 722 KassEL — Austin. 
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There is no ancient evidence for the thesis that P., who became a 
metic upon arrival in Athens, was given Athenian citizenship!? at 
some point during his long years of study and activity as a teacher of 
rhetoric. As a metic, P. was in the company of other famous orators 
of his time (e.g. Lysias, Deinarchos) who were denied the right to 
participate in Athenian political life and to become full members of 
the citizen-elite of ῥήτορες καὶ στρατηγοί. Still, he seems to have 
achieved considerable success as a professional writer of speeches and 
teacher of rhetoric. 


An elegiac poem on the death of his older companion, the famous 
orator Lysias, is P.’s carliest attested work (I 8). While Bergk had 
serious doubts on chronological grounds that a companion of the 
famous orator Lysias (who died soon after 380 ».c.) and the P. who 
wrote on the life of Lykurgos (who died in 324 B.c.) could be one and 
the same person, it is unnecessary to assume the existence of two 
different people named Lysias or of someone with a similar name 
such as the Pythagorean Lysis, as several scholars have proposed'®. 


Among his rhetorical writings the bio-bibliographical lemma in the 
Suda (= T 1b)!” lists two speeches entitled respectively Μιλησιακός 
and ᾿Αμφικτυονικός λόγος. No fragments have been preserved. Thus 
we cannot establish which rhetorical genre the speeches may have 
belonged to. Judging from the short titles, and given that the famous 
orations of Isokrates may have served as P.’s models, one might sup- 
pose that P.’s Μιλησιακός and ᾿Αμφικτυονικός λόγος were epideictic or 
deliberative speeches. Perhaps both speeches, following the Isocrate- 
an tradition, were only political pamphlets and were never actually 
delivered before an audience. It is impossible to give approximate 
dates of composition for them. Of course P. may himself have given 
the speeches before the Milesian assembly. But if the two speeches 
were written at a later date, when P. was living in Athens as a metic, 


15 Hence P. is not found on the “check list of naturalized citizens” of OsBoRneE IV 
(1983: 210-221) nor in his “index of names” (1983: 233). 

16 CH. the notes of BERGK (1914: 640-641), West (1992: 94-95), Cuvicny (1981: 
202-203) and Fowrer (1960: 368) ad Prur. Vit. X or. 836c. WYTTENBACH and FowL- 
ER claimed that the word Zysias was inadmissible in the Greek metre. 

17 Τ 1 was included by Jacogy in an appendix on histories of Miletos as FGrHist 
496 F 9. In his commentary on FGrAist 496 F 9 (II B, p. 414) he gave no reasons for 
his decision and did not comment on P.’s life and works, but confined himself to a 
short reference to Brass (1892°: 453-454). 
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the question arises as to the audience to which, the occasion on which 
and the person by whom the Μιλησιακός and the ᾿Αμφικτυονικός can 
have been delivered. P., being a metic, could not himself have deliv- 
ered his Μιλησιακός before the Athenian assembly or council. But he 
could have written the speech as a λογογράφος for an Athenian citi- 
zen. It may be noted that a speech on Milesian affairs would fit in 
perfectly into the political context of the first years of Alexander’s 
wars (c. 334/3 B.c.), when his “liberation” of the coastal towns of Asıa 
Minor raised the question in mainland Greece as to how these cities 
would be treated. Similar considerations apply to the ᾿Αμφικτυονικός. 
But it is thinkable that P. delivered this speech as an Athenian ambas- 
sador or advocate before the Amphictyonice council. In ca. 344/3 
Hypereides had delivered a Δηλιακός ἰο defend the position of Athens 
against the Delians before the Amphictyonic counci at Delphi. If the 
᾿Αμφικτυονικός of P. was not just an epideictic show-piece, but an 
oration that was actually delivered, we would have to think of some 
such occasion, perhaps before the constitution of the “League of Co- 
rınth” in 338/7 B.c., which deprived the old Amphictyonie council of 
some of its former political and legal authority. 


P. was also the author of a rhetorical manual in two books, a Τέχνη 
ῥητορική (T 1,3). The purpose of this treatise may have been to teach 
his own pupils the practical doctrines of Isocratean rhetoric. Diony- 
5105 of Halikarnassos (TI 3) lists P. with other well-known composers of 
rhetorical handbooks and with orators who engaged in rhetorical 
contests (παραγγελμάτων TEXVIK@V συγγραφεῖς καὶ ἀγωνισταὶ λόγων 
ῥητορικῶν). Again, there are no extant fragments of this handbook. 
T'hus one can only speculate on its date of composition. But it may 
have been written after the death of Isokrates when P. himself was 
teaching rhetoric in his own school in Athens. It is clear, in any case, 
that P.’s Τέχνη ῥητορική belongs to the earliest attested examples of 
the genre and was nearly contemporary with the more influential 
works by Anaximenes of Lampsakos and Aristotle. 


A lemma in the ‚Suda (= T 1b) informs us of another work entitled 
Ἰσοκράτους ἀπόφασις. As no fragments have been preserved, scholarly 
opinion is free to make proposals on the title and genre of this work. 
From the various suggestions that have been made, that of Blass 
seems most attractive. The latter wished to alter the manuscript text 
fractionally by reading ἀποφάσεις for ἀπόφασις, both of which were 
pronounced identically in imperial Roman and Byzantine times. 
Ἰσοκράτους ἀποφάσεις makes a perfect book-ttle. We can envisage a 
collection of famous sayıngs by P.’s teacher Isokrates as an early 
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example ofthe ᾿Αποφθέγματα-ρεητε 8, It seems erroneous to interpret 
the title as it stands in the ‚Suda as a letter, treatise or speech, in which 
P. formally dissociated himself from Isokrates. There is no other hint 
in our sources that P. ever broke with his teacher. On the contrary, 
he was remembered as one of his most faithful pupils who perpetuat- 
ed his rhetorical doctrines. 


T'he confusion between works of the historian Philistos and those of 
the orator P., which already distorted some passages in Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos and Cicero, became increasingly worse in the course of 
time. Hence some scholars!? have suspected that in the biographical 
lemma in the Suda on the historian Philistos (Τ᾿ 9 deriving from Hesy- 
chios) some works have been included which should be attributed to 
homonymous authors, or even to the orator P. of Miletos, for exam- 
ple, the Δημηγορίαι and the Πρὸς τὸν τρικάρανον (Aöyog)”. 


Among those who have proposed ascribing these two works to P. 
instead of Philistos are Ruhnken and Blass, both leading specialists on 
Greek oratory. But no decisive argument has hitherto been proposed 
for ruling out the thesis that the historian Philistos may have been the 
author of the Anunyopiaı, real or fictitious assembly-speeches used as 
material for historical works or in the schools of rhetoric. Solmsen?! 
tried to explain the Δημηγορίαι as mere political pamphlets. But in 
that case one would expect them to be quoted by the Suda (or its 
earlier ancient sources) with their individual titles, as similar works by 
Isokrates usually were. 


The Suda credits the historian Philistos with yet another work which 
modern scholars have ascribed to P. of Miletos, namely an ἀντιγραφή 
with the telling title Πρὸς τὸν τρικάρανον (λόγος) (= T 9) or Against the 
Three-Headed. But in fact it was Anaximenes of Lampsakos who wrote 
a treatise with this title which he published under the name of Theo- 
pompos of Chios in order to discredit his opponent. It was a political 
pamphlet and contained satirical attacks against Sparta, Athens and 


18 Brass (1892? : 454). 

19 GöLter (1818) was among the first (with Ruhnken, see below) to suspect that 
the Δημηγορίαι and the Πρὸς τὸν τρικάρανον, which are both attributed by the Suda to 
Philistos, might be rhetorical works by P. of Miletos. 

20 C£. Runnken (1823?: 310-392, esp. 366) who is followed by Brass (1892?: 454 
andn. 5). 

21 Sormsen (1938: 2386). 
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Thebes??. Serious chronological difficulties arise, if one sticks to the 
text ofthe Suda and postulates that the historian Philistos, who died in 
357 B.c., wrote a second polemical treatise against an earlier pam- 
phlet composed by Anaximenes of Lampsakos. If one admits an error 
in the article in the Suda in regard to the author of the Πρὸς τὸν 
zpıkapavov, P. of Miletos does indeed become an attractive candidate 
instead of the historian Philistos. But we should be cautious about 
ascribing this work with certainty to the Milesian orator. We simply 
do not know how P. judged the political role of Athens, Sparta and 
Thebes in the 4th century B.c., and the works of Anaximenes and 
T'heopompos have been preserved only in a fragmentary state. 


F 
1. LIFE OF LYKURGOS ΘΟ) OR ON LYKURGOS 


(1) Jacoby included F 1 (FGrAist 337bis) only in a provisional form as 
an addition to volume IIIB. Taking into consideration the biograph- 
ical character of F 1, one wonders why he chose to place F 1 in his 
“Addenda und Corrigenda zu IIIB (Geschichte von Staedten und Voelkern 
(Horographie und Ethnographie)—Autoren ueber einzelne Staedte (Laender)” in- 
stead of referring to FGrAhst part IV on Greek biography. I suspect 
that he wanted to postpone an extensive commentary on P.’s life and 
works to FGrHist part IV A, as it is missing in FGrAist 337bis and 
FGrHist 496 F 9. It is surprising to see that this important fragment is 
missing in Durrbach’s edition of Lykurgos’ speeches and fragments in 
the section on ancient testimonies to the orator’s life and works?®. 
Conomis does not give it the prominent place it deserves, but hides it 
in his critical apparatus?*. 


In fact Lykurgos is one of the few statesmen of the 4th century B.c., 
about whom a contemporary author composed a prose work with a 
biographical passage on the life of Lykurgos or perhaps even a formal 
βίος. But Lykurgos was also an important man of letters. The work 


22 ΑΝΑΧΙΜΕΝΕΒ FGrHist 72 T 6 and F 20-21; cf. Tueopomros FGräAist 115 T 10. In 
Roman times the famous title Against the Three-Headed was borrowed by Varro for his 
satirical attack against the coalition of Caesar, Pompeius and Crassus (App. Gi. 2,9). 

23 DURRBACH (1956: 1-22). 

2: Conomis (1970: 1-2) app. crit. ad line 8; but sce the “testimonia de Lycurgo” 
Conomis (1970: 1-32). 
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from which F 1 has been taken is an important testimony to the 
development of early Greek (political) biography, although the word- 
ing of the Greek text (ὁ Φιλίσκος τὸν βίον γράφων τοῦ Λυκούργου, but 
not ὁ Φιλίσκος ἐν τῷ βιῷ Λυκούργου or a similar phrase) cannot be 
adduced as sufficient evidence for the formal character of P.’s work. 
Fortunately Olympiodoros quotes a passage from the work in his 
commentary on Plato’s Gorgias, from which we can see that P. stressed 
the influence of Plato’s philosophy on Lykurgos’ political achieve- 
ments and did not limit himself to describing his hero’s character. 
Some modern commentators have also pointed to Platonic influences 
in Lykurgos’ speech Against Leokrates?®, which confirm P.’s analysis. 


Although only one fragment has been preserved, some conclusions 
about the composition and scope ofthe whole biographical treatment 
of the life of Lykurgos may perhaps be drawn from it. It seems that P. 
began, like many other early Greck biographers, by pointing out the 
excellent education Lykurgos enjoyed as a pupil of Isokrates and 
Plato. It is significant for the quality of P.’s work that he, a prominent 
pupil of Isokrates, nevertheless stressed Plato’s influence on Lykurgos, 
another well-known pupil of Isokrates. P. deliberately uses some po- 
litical catchwords in “Lycurgan Athens” such as κατορθοῦν (cf. the 
noun κατόρθωσις), meaning to accomplish successfully, but at the 
same time to correct Athenian democracy and in general to set things 
straight, which summed up many aspects of the so-called political 
“programme” of Lykurgos between 338 and 324 ».c. T'he policy of 
κατορθοῦν was continued and further developed by the slogan 
ἐπανόρθωσις, a key-word during the reign of Demetrios of Phaleron 
in Athens (317-307 2.c.). 


P. regarded Plato’s philosophical teaching as the basis for the aston- 
ishing political achievements of Lykurgos in his later years. But if P. 
wished to prove this thesis, he must have dealt with the later Lykurgos 
between 338 and 324 B.c. ın extenso, when the latter had become one 
of the leading statesmen in Athens together with Demosthenes, 
Phokion, Hypereides and Demades. Hence it may be assumed that 
P.’s work was not just confined to the family, early years and educa- 
tion of Lykurgos, but also dwelt on his later political achievements in 
order to corroborate his view that Plato’s philosophy had provided 
the basis for them. 


25. For the speech Against Leokrates see Gonomis (1970) and ReneHan (1970: 219- 
231). 
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Some interesting ancient testimonies have been preserved on Lykur- 
gos’ influence from 338 to 324 B.c.?° and on his new position as ὁ ἐπὶ 
τῇ διοικήσει or head of the financial administration of Athens. Lykur- 
gos’ speech in the Bouleuterion a short time before his death in 324 2.c., 
which may have been an important source for P.’s work, can proba- 
bly be identified with the ᾿Απολογισμὸς ὧν πεπολίτευται (F 1-4, and 
perhaps F 5 Conomis). Others have suggested that the ᾿Απολογισμός 
should be regarded as either of the two other attested apologetic 
court speeches, Against Demades or On the financial administration?’. If the 
ἀπολογισμὸς ὧν πεπολίτευται was not a court speech, but an autobio- 
graphical political pamphlet issued by the late Lykurgos or an epi- 
deictic speech, in which he defended his whole political carcer, it may 
have been the rhetorical pendant to the inscription in which he gave 
an account of his political acts. This inscription was placed in front of 
the Palaistra, which had been built and equipped by him?®. Although 
it is obvious that the speeches and the inscription must be viewed as 
differing from (auto-)biographies in the strict sense, they will certainly 
have dealt with a substantial part of Lykurgos’ political life and have 
served as a major source both for contemporary authors such as P. 
and for later writers of Βίοι Λυκούργου. 


TI'he Byzantine patriarch Photios quotes most of his biographical in- 
formation on Lykurgos in a significantly abridged form from the Zife 
of Lykurgos in the Zives of the Ten Orators. But Photios on the other 
hand explicitly speaks of a ἱστορία, that is a “historical”(?) work on 
Lykurgos”°, as his source. The idealized view of Lykurgos as an hon- 
orable citizen, a famous orator and a philosophical statesman, which 
we find in F 1, points back through Kaikilios of Kale Akte to an early 
Hellenistic Life of Lykurgos or a work On the Disciples of Isokrates (e.g. by 
Hermippos of Smyrna)?®. According to Momigliano P.’s work on the 


26. See Kırcaner (1901-1903) PA 9251, Deverm (1989: no. 1832) and Davies 
(1971: 348-353). 

?7 See for the speeches Περὶ τῆς διοικήσεως and Πρὸς Δημάδην ἀπολογία Coonomis F 
1-2 (1971: p. 98; on the problems of separating the different attested Lycurgan 
spceches in defence of his own administration, see also Burrr (1954: 138-139) and 
Marcovarı (1966: 24-28). These speeches will be interpreted in a more elaborate 
way together with similar apologetic and autobiographical orations by Lysias, Iso- 
krates, Demosthenes, Demades and Demetrios of Phaleron in a forthcoming separate 
paper. 

23 (ΚΙ Prur. Vit. X or. 843f: πάντων δ᾽ ὧν διῴκησεν ἀναγραφὴν ποιησάμενος ἀνέθηκεν 
ἐν στήλῃ πρὸ τῆς ὑπ᾽ ἀυτοῦ κατασκευασθείσης παλαίστρας. 

29. (ΚΕ Pnorios Bibl. p. 496 b 41 and 497 ἃ 3. 

30 Gf. Hermıppos On Isokrates and his disciples F 64-78 WenrLı SI= FGrHistIV A 3 
1026 F 45-54 BOLLANSEE. 
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life of Lykurgos was written in the tradition of an Isocratean encomium 
and can be compared with the work on Alexander of Epeiros by 
Theodektes of Phaselis. But in the Suda the latter is explicitly entitled 


an ἐγκώμιον ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τοῦ Ἠπειρώτου" . 


The years from the battle of Chaironeia in 338 2.c. to the end οἵ the 
“Lamian” or “Hellenic” War are justly called “Lycurgan Athens”. 
This was the last period of large-scale public building activity organ- 
ized and financed by the independent polis of Athens. Archacologists 
and historians of Greek art regard these ycars as the final years of 
classical Greck art. Whereas ancient historians in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries emphasized the importance of the battle of Chai- 
roneia as a decisive ycar in Athenian history, after which a tedious 
period of Athenian political dependence and intellectual degenera- 
tion in the shadow of Macedon followed, recent scholarship has on 
the contrary stressed the unbroken intensity of democratic political 
and cultural life until at least 322 ».c. “Lycurgan Athens” was in 
many respects—including military power—a period of prosperity and 
growing strength for Athens. Lykurgos himself combined realism and 
pragmatism in Athenian foreign policy with a political vision of the 
historically legitimized greatness of his native city, unquestioned per- 
sonal integrity and admirable intellectual capacity as an orator”. 
These personal and political qualities were already acknowledged by 
his contemporaries. P. of Miletos presumably bore testimony to their 
jJudgement in his work on the life of Lykurgos. 


2. COLLECTION OF FAMOUS SAYINGS OF ISOKRATES 
(0. T Ib) 


‚Johannes EnGELs 


31 (ΟΕ Momiscriano (1993: 64 and n. 21); but sce RADERMACHER (1951: 202f) on 
Theodektes; PErnoT (1993) did not include P.’s work on the life of Lykurgos as an 
early encomium. 

3? There exists extensive scholarly literature on Lykurgos and on the historical 
evaluation of Lycurgan Athens. See MıtcHer (1973: 163-214), Wırr (1983), Hum- 
PHREYS (1985: 199-252), Engers (1992: 5-29), Enses (1993%), Faracuna (1992), 
Eper (1995), HagıcHt (1995: 19-47), Hıntzen — BonLen (1997) and WırtH (1997: 
191-225). 
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1,59-60: 324 n. 149 

1,94: 313 n. 100 

1,174: 308 n. 76 

2,49,1: 160 n. 135 

2,53: 136 n. 36 

2,143: 18 n. 58 

4,44: 6; 8; 18 n. 58 

4,62: 336 n. 204 

4,95,2: 126; 160 n. 135 

5,36: 18 n. 58 

5,37: ὃ; 19; 5,121-122: 8; 19; 5,125: 18 
n. 58 

5,57-58: 159 n. 131 

5,58: 157 

: 18 n. 58 

7,22-24: 308 n. 76 

7,37: 308 n. 76 

7,122: 308 n. 76 

7,217: 187 n. 17 

7,233,2: 155 n. 112 

8,5: 282; 330 n. 176 

8,9-11: 9; 11; 19 n. 59 

8,85: 340 n. 216 

8,95: 333 n. 185 





HesvcH. Arrx. Lex. 
K 2560 s.v. Κήρυκες: 288; 342-343 
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Σ 150 s.v. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμος: 155 n. 116 


Ps.-Hesvce#. Mir. De vir. ill. 
27 Εὐκλείδης: 194 
71 Φιλίσκον κτλ.: 356; 362 


Hier. 

Adv. Tovın. 

1,42: 214 + app. 
2,14: 95 n. 18 


Chron. p. 1010 Heım: 135 n. 33 


HıERonymos ΟΕ Karpıa FGrAist 154 F 
13: 298 n. 35 


Hıppias or ἔπι FGrAist 6 
F 2: 135 n. 29 


HıppogorTos F 6 GIGANTE: 145 n. 74; 
185 n. 8 


Hıpponax F 65 Decant: [4] n. 53; 174 
n. 12; 174-175; 185 n. 7 


HistorıEs OF MILETOS, Appendix to 
FGrHist 496 F 9: 356; 366 n. 17 


Hom. 

Il. 

2,161: 141 n. 52 
2,673-674: 86 
18,336-337: 335 n. 196 
21,26-28: 335 n. 196 
23,22-23: 335 n. 196 
23,174-176: 335 n. 196 


Od. 
1,107: 276 
15,403-404: 153 


Ιαμβι. Vita Pyth. 

7: 229 n. 78; 230 n. 85 
83: 145 n. 74 

135: 37 n. 42 

135-136: 146 n. 78 
136: 147 n. 79 

142: 147 n. 79 


[ΒΝ AL-O1rti p. 24,2-8 Lippert: 203 ἢ. 
28; 220 n. 15; 222 n. 27 


Ιοη. Chrys. Zaud. S. Pauli 4,19 
Pı£pAcner: 204 ἢ. 38 


ΤΟΝ or CHıos 

FGrHist 392 T 3: 133 n. 25 
FGrHist 392 F 6-8: 56-59; 56 n. 27 
FGrHhst 392 F 24-26: 133 n. 25 

T 8-9 Leurmı: 133 n. 25 

T 22a-c Leurmi: 133 n. 25 

F 114-118 Leurmi: 133 n. 25 


Iso&r. Or. 
4,157: 342 n. 226 
9,65: 293 n. 18 


15,87-139: 362 n. 2 
15,235: 160 n. 135 
15,313: 160 n. 135 


Ivusrinus 16,5,1-4: 307 n. 72 


Iustus or Tißerıas FGrAist 734 F 1-3: 
298 n. 33 


Karzıas FGrHist 564 F 1-7: 298 n. 32 


KaALLımAcHos (PFEIFFER) 

F 64: 301 n. 47 

F 75,54-55 (= Aet. 3): 130 n. 11 

F 191 (= Jamb. 1): 116; 117; 140 n. 49 

F 191,1: 116 n. 14 

F 191,32-77: 112; 137 n. 39; 171.n. 6; 
173n.9+ 12 

F 612: 130 


KALLISTHEnEs FGrAist 124 
T 33: 149 n. 87; 151 n. 92 


KLEARcHos (WEHRLI II) 


F 2a: 214 

F 2b: 214 

F 18: 320 n. 128 
F 30: 72 n. 79 


F 37-62: 295 n. 25 
F 69-71: 115. n. 9 
F 70: 171; 173 n. 9 


KLEıpemos ΟΕ AtHens FGrHist 323 T 
3: 233 


KLeitarcHos FGrHist 137 
F 7: 276; 315 n. 105 
F 33: 284: 337 n. 205 


LEANDR(N)os or MıLETos FGrHist 492: 
128 
F 10-17: 130 n. 1] 
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F 10-19: 171 π. 6 

F 16: 173 n. 12; 189 n. 25 

F 16-18: 171 π. 6 

F 18: 130; 140 n. 49; 173 n.9 + 12 
F 19: 130 n. 11 


Lw. 

22,19-20: 8 n. 21 
35,14.5-12: 16 n. 52 
45,25: 10 


List or Orympic Vıcrtors FGrHist 416 
T 3: 135 n. 29 


LvkopHron 83,4 DK: 199 n. 4 
Lykure. Or. ((ΟΝΟΜΙΒ) 


C. Leoer.: 370 


F 1-2: 371 n. 27 
F 1-4: 371 
F 5: 371 


Lys. F 4 (THAaLHem): 98 n. 34 
MAIANDRIOSs OF Μπετοβ FGrHist 491: 
128 

F 1: 171n. 6 


MARMOoR Parıum FGrHÄist 239: 315 
F 1, A 38: 136 n. 35 


Max. Tyr. 

13,5: 146 n. 78 

25,1: 186 n. 16 
MELANTHIOos F 1 (Dienn): 44 


MENANDER OF EpHesos FGrHist 783 F 
1-6: 298 n. 33 


MENnEDEMoSs ΠῚ F 4 (GiannanTont): 84 


Min. 
fr. 13, 13a ἃ 14 West: 23 n. 80 


NAUSIPHANES 
75 A 6 DK: 133 n. 25 
75 B 1-4 DK: 133 n. 25 





NEANTHES OF Kyzıkos FGrHist 84 
T 1: 358; 364-365 

F 2a: 329 n. 171 

F 2b: 282; 329 n. 171 


F 13: 291 n. 5 
F 17a: 288 
F 17b: 341 n. 221 


Nep. 
Cim. 1,2: 65 n. 55 


Hann. 13.3: 16 n. 51 


Them. 
1,2: 329 n. 173 
10,2-3: 341 n. 221 


NIKANDROS OF KALCHEDoN FGrAist 700 
F 1-2: 298 n. 33 


Nympuıs FGrHist 432 
ΤΊ: 298 n. 33 
F 17: 298 n. 33 


Orymp. Comm. Plat. (WESTERINK): 
Ale. 

2,17-24: 226 n. 59 

2,21-24: 225 n. 53 

28,18-25: 86; 97-101 


Gorg. 
41,9: 199 n. 8; 200 n. 15 
515c: 360; 369-372 


Orıc. C. Cels. 
1,37: 226 n. 59; 227 n. 68 
6,8: 226 n. 59; 227 n. 64 


PARADox. VAT. (GIANNINI) 
30: 146 n. 78 


PARMENIDEs 28 A 1 DK = F 287 Kırk 
— RAVEN -- SCHOFIELD = F 1 
UNTERSTEINER: 216 


PARTHEN. Erot. Pathem. 7: 272; 300-301; 
303-305 


Pasıpmon ΠῚ C 1 (GIAnnanTonT): 84 


Pavs. 

1,38,3: 342 n. 226 

3,22,11: 187 n. 18; 189 n. 26 

4,32,4: 262 n. 77 

7,27,7: 306 n. 66 and 68 

8,12,8: 187 n. 18 

10,24,1: 113 n. 3; 185 n. 8; 187 n. 17 
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ῬΕΒΒΑΙΟΒ or Kırıon F 457 (SVF D: 84 


PerseroLis TABLETS F-Texts PF 691- 
740: 341 n. 222 


ῬΗΑΙΝΙΑΒ OF EREsos (WEHRLI IX) 

F 8: 292 n. 12 

F 9: 292 n. 13 

F 10: 292 n. 14-15; 320 n. 129; 321 
F 29: 291 n. 6 

F 32-33: 299 n. 41 

F 34-35: 313 n. 99 

F 36-50: 291 π. 6 


PHANnoDIKos ΟΕ DeELos FGrAhist 397 F 4: 


131 πη. 12; 171n. 6 


PHEREKYDES OF SYROS (SCHIBLI) 
F 2: 152 n. 102 

F 14: 152 n. 102 

F 70: 152 n. 102 


ῬΗΠΙΡΡΟΒ OF Opus 
F 1 TarAn = T 1 Lasserre: 200 n. 11 
FGrHhst 1011 F 1: 232 + n. 110 


PınListos FGrHist 556 
T 1b: 360; 367-369 
T1-26: 363 n. 4 


Radermacher Artium Seriptores 
B XX 1: 360 
B XXXI 1: 356; 360 


PrrLocHoros FGrHist 328 
F 47-48: 331 n. 179 
F 224: 218 n. 4 


Prtop. Hıst. Acad. (= Ind. Ac. Here.) 
P.Herc. 1021 (GaisEr — DoRanpi): 220 
n. 12; 256; 274; 300-301; 305-311 

col. 1*-1: 202 

col. 2,11-31: 261 n. 64 
col. 3/5: 202 

col. 3,35-5,19: 248 

col. 5,21-22: 231 

col. 5,32-33: 192 

col. 5,32-6,20: 202 n. 27 
col. 5 add. II (p. 180 Gaiser): 216; 231 
col. 6,la-l5a: 212; 220 
col. 6,6-10: 192 

col. 6,10-12: 200 n. 12 
col. 6,28-30: 218 n. 4 
col. 6,29: 218 n. 4 

col. 6,39-40: 219 n. 5 


col. 6,41-7,6: 244 n. 5; 252 n. 6 
col. 7,11-18: 245 n. 10 

col. 10,40 - 12,20: 308 n. 78 
col. 11-12: 306 n. 68 

col. 11,4: 309 n. 79 

col. 11,19 - 12,2: 307 n. 70; 311 n. 87 
col. 11,30: 307 n. 69 

col. 12,1-2: 307 n. 72 

col. 12,2 - 12,10: 274; 305-311 
col. 12,7: 306 n. 69 

col. 12,12-21: 306; 309 

col. 12,17-21: 311 n. 88 

col. X/Z: 202 

col. X 5-9: 208 n. 60 

col. Y: 202 


P.Herc. 164 (GAısEr — DorRAnDf): 220 
Ἐπ. 12; 305-311 
F 12: 212; 220 (bis); 224 n. 43 


PrrLostr. Vıt. soph. 1,17,4: 365 n. 13 


PriLoxenos F 3 (Pace): 270-272; 296- 
300 


ῬΗΟΙΝΙΧ ΟΕ KoLoPpHoN (POWELL) 
F 4: 116 n. 13; 173 n. 9 


ῬΗΟΤΙΟΒ 

Bibl. 

496 b 41: 371 n. 29 
497a3: 363 n. 6; 371 η. 29 


Lex. s.v. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμός ὡς πολυγράμμα- 
τος: 122; 124 


Ῥινῃ. 
Dith. fr. 77 ΒΕκοκ: 17 


Isthm. 2,15-18: 140 n. 51 
Pyth. 1,70-80: 16 


PLar. 

Ale. 

l, 104a: 100 n. 44; 10] n. 49 and 51 
122b: 86 


Orat. 

396d: 184 n. 3 
399a, e: 184 n. 3 
4074: 184 n. 3 
409d: 184 n. 3 
428c: 184 n. 3 
Critias 

52b: 86; 101 n. 54 
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53a: 205 n. 41 
Epin. 987e: 259 n. 57 


Epist. 
7,324b-326b: 206 n. 48 
7,329a: 204 n. 38 


7,341b-c: 201 
13,361c-d: 232 n. 103 
Gong. 


47la-d: 108 n. 78 
481d: 100 n. 44 
508d: 307 n. 69 
509a: 307 n. 69 


Ion 530c-d: 40 
Leg. 706c: 42; 6] n. 41 


Phaed. 

59b: 94 n. 9-10; 206 n. 50 
59b-c: 205 n. 44 

84e-85b: 230 πη. 87 

99a: 205 n. 41 


Phaedr. 

243a: 86 

253e-254e: 100 n. 45 
278c-279b: 358 


Prot. 

313c-314e: 203 n. 32 

317b: 203 n. 32 

339a- 346d: 302 n. 51 

343a: 112; 135; 141; 168; 175; 185 n. 
7, 186 n. 16 


Resp. 

375e-376d: 100 n. 45 
415b-c: 199 n. 5 
473c-d: 206 n. 48 


Soph. 223c-224e: 203 n. 32 
Symp. 

212d-214e: 100 n. 44; 
22la: 101] n. 54 


Theaet. 

142a-143c: 207 n. 50 
174e-175b: 199 n. 5 
Tim. 

20a: 80 πη. 1 

27a: 80 πη. 1 


Ps.-PLArt. Div. (MUTSCHMANN) 
10 Dioc. LAERT. p. 12-13: 199 ἢ. 5 
10-11 Cop. Marc. p.43-44: 199 n. 5 


Prim. Nat. hist. 

2,37: 145 n. 70 

2,191: 146 n. 78; 150 n. 88 
7,192-193: 159 n. 131 
36,71: 145 n. 70 


Pıvur. Vitae 


Ale. 

1-2: 100 n. 44 

1,3: 86; 97-101; 330 n. 175 

1,4: 86 

1,4-5: 101 n. 48 

1,6-8: 101 n. 48 

2,1: 101 η. 48 

7,5: 101 ἡ. 54; 102 n. 55 and 57 

8,4-6: 98 n. 33 

Arist. 

9,1-3: 332 n. 182 

9,2: 284 

9,2-4: 333 n. 186 

Cim. 

4,4: 67 n. 60 

4,4-8: 42-44; 63-65 

4,5: 40; 50-59; 60 n. 37 

4,6: 64 n. 50; 65 n. 55 

4,8: 64 n. 50; 65 n. 55 

14,3-5: 44; 63-67 

14,5: 69 n. 71 

15,3: 64 n. 50 

16,1-2: 44; 55 n. 25; 60 n. 37; 63-64; 
67-68; 69 n. 71 

16,3: 46; 63-64; 68-69 

16,10: 68 n. 68 


Flam. 21: 16 n. 52 
1γε. 30,7: 94 n. 15 
Nie. 29,2: 155 n. 112 


Pelop. 
21,3: 332 n. 182; 333 n. 186 
21,3-22,4: 335 n. 198 


Per. 

8,9: 46; 69-71 

10,5: 59 n. 34; 66 n. 59 

10,6: 66 n. 57; 66 n. 59; 69 n. 71 
10,7: 70 n. 72 

12,1-6: 59 n. 34 

13,15-16: 46-48; 60 n. 37; 69-70; 72-74 
14,1-3: 59 n. 34 

16,3: 69 n. 71; 74 n. 85 

24,7-8: 90; 104-105 

26,1: 46; 60 n. 37; 69-71 

26,2-4: 69 n. 71 
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26,4: 155 n. 112 

28,4-7: 71 η. 76 

28,6: 69 πη. 71 

29,1-2: 67 n. 61 

29,2: 67 n. 64; 68 n. 67; 69 n. 71 
29,1-3: 59 n. 34 

36,1-6: 48; 69-70; 74-75 


Phil. 21,9: 335 n. 197 
Pyrrh. 8.5: 16 n. 52 


Sol. 
4,2: 138 n. 40 
4,2-7: 137 n. 38 


4,7: 115 n. 9; 140 n. 49 
4,8: 116 η. 12; 137 n. 39; 173 n. 9 
11,1-2; 176 n. 23 

11,2: 128 

14,1-3: 280; 320-323 

14,2: 321 n. 134; 323 

14,4: 323 

14,7-8: 323 

14,8: 323 n. 142 

14,8-9: 323 n. 143 

25,1-3: 327 n. 164 

27-28: 173 n. 11 

30-31: 324 n. 149-150 

32,3: 280; 320-321; 323-324 


Syner. Sol.-Publ. 4: 128 


Them. 

1,1-2: 282; 320-321; 328-330; 332 n. 
181 

2,5-6: 40; 59-61 

2,8: 332 n. 181 

3,1-5: 332 n. 181 

4,4-5: 42; 55 n. 25; 61-62 

5,3-3: 332 n. 181 

5,7: 332 n. 181 

7,5-7: 282; 320-321; 328-329; 330-332 

10,1-3: 332 n. 18 

10,3: 332 n. 181 

11,1: 332 n. 181 

11,3-6: 332 n. 18 

12,6-8: 332 n. 18 

13,2-5: 284; 320-321; 328-329; 332- 

336 

14,3-4: 332 n. 18 

16,2-4: 332 n. 18 

17: 332 n. 181 

19,3-6: 332 n. 18 

21: 332 n. 181 

22,4-5: 69 n. 69 

23-25: 332 n. 181 

24,1-7: 62 n. 44 








24,3-5: 59 n. 34 

24,6-25,1: 42; 62-63 

24,7: δ5 n. 25 

25,1: 63 n. 46 

27-32: 337 n. 208 

27,1-8: 284; 320-321; 328-329; 336- 
339 

27,6: 332 n. 181; 336-339 

27,7-8: 332 n. 181 

28,1-4: 332 n. 181 

28,6: 332 n. 181 

29,2: 332 n. 181 

29,3: 332 n. 181 

29,5: 332 n. 181 

29,6-10: 332 n. 181 

29,11: 288; 320-321; 328-329; 341-342 

31,1-2: 332 n. 181 

31,4-7: 332 n. 181 


Prur. Mor. 

Adv. Col. 1126a-b: 235 n. 135 
Amat. 760c: 304 n. 59 

Bellone an pace 328e: 341 n. 221 
De am. mult. 96a: 160 n. 135 
De def.or. 422d: 318 n. 118 

De E 385d-e: 160 n. 135 

De Her. mal. 8571. 160 n. 135 
De Is. et Os. 369e: 198 n. 1 

De musica 1141c: 320 n. 128 
Non posse 1097b: 268; 290-296 


Quaest. conv. 717d-e: 225 n. 53; 226 n. 
54 


Sept. sap. conv. 155e: 137 n. 39 


Vit. X or. 

836c: 358; 366 
836e-f: 365 n. 13 
841b: 363 n. 6 
8431. 371 n. 28 


Ps.-Prur. Pro ποῦ. 7 (BERNARDARIS): 199 
n. 3 


Porr. 4,71: 365 n. 13 


Porye. 

3,20.5: 17 n. 53 
3,95-96: 8 n. 21 
4,33: 141 n. 52 
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7.7.7: 14 n. 47 
12,25,6: 100 n. 46 
12,25 h 1: 365 n. 10 
12,28.10: 14 n. 47 
16,13,1: 307 n. 72 
12,28.10: 14 n. 47 
30,5.11-16: 7 n. 15 
30,5-6: 10 


Porvkrıros FGrHist 559 F 1: 298 n. 32 


PoRPHYR. 
Abst. 2,54,1-3: 336 n. 201 


Vita Pyth. 
28: 147 n. 79 
29: 37 n. 42 


407T (μιτη): 147 n. 80 
408F (Smith): 122; 122-124; 148 n. 81 
408-410F (Suite): 147 n. 80 


ProkL. 

Ap. Proleg. (WESTERINK) 
25,6-8: 253 n. 17 
25,4-12: 254 n. 25 


Comm. in Plat. Alc. 114,14-17 WesTE- 
RINK: 86; 97-101 


Comm. In Plat. Remp. 1 Ὁ. 61 Kroır: 
258 n. 50 


In prim. Eucl. Elem. lbr. 
p- 67,16-19 FriepLem: 221 n. 23 
p- 67-68 FRIEDLEMN: 252 ἢ. 8 


PROTAGORAS 
80 4 1 ὈΚ : 71] π. 78 
80 Β 4 DK: 71] πη. 78 


ῬΤΟΙΕΈΜΑΙΟΒ CHEnNos F 6 (HERCHER): 
311.n. 90 


Oumr. Inst. or. 11,2,11: 301 n. 48; 302 
n. 50 


RaAugItscHEk DAA p. 135: 67 n. 62 
SATYROS 

FHG Τῇ, p. 160, F 1: 86; 97-101 

F 19 Kumanieckı: 205 n. 40 


ScHor. ArorL. RHop. 1,972: 266; 290- 
296 


ScHor. ARISTOPH. Equ. 84: 341 n. 221 


SCHOL. REC. ARISTOPH. Plut. 9a 
(CHANTRY): 137 n. 38 


SCHOL. VET. ARISTOPH. Plut. Ic 
(CHANTRY): 137 n. 38 


ScHoL. Dion. THRAcC. (HILGARD Gramm. 
Graec. 1,3) 

p- 184,20: 126 

p- 182,15-186,4: 159 


ScHor. Hom. Il. 7,185: 156 n. 117 


ScHoL. PınD. (DRACHMANN) 
Isthm. 2,17: 122 (bis); 140 n. 51 


SELEUKOS FGrAhist 341 
T 1-2: 326 n. 162 
F 1-2: 280; 320-321; 325-327 


SEMONIDES OF AMORGOS FGrHist 534 T 
1:23 π. 81 


SEN. M. 


Const. sap. 18,5: 93 n. 6 
Epist. mor. 58,31 


SIMONIDES (PAGE) 
F 5: 302 n. 50 
16: 302 n. 51] 
37: 302 n. 51] 


SIMPL. 

Comm. in Arıst. Cael. (HEIBERG) 
p- 12,21-26: 199 n. 10; 240-242 
p- 87,20-26: 199 n. 10; 242 


Comm. in Arıst. Phys. (DIELS) 

p- 247,30-34: 192 

p- 247,30-248,15: 194-196 

p- 256,32-33: 192-194 

p- 256,31-257,4: 196 

p- 1165,33-38: 199 n. 10; 240 (bis) 


Socr. Er. 

14,8-9: 205 n. 44 
15: 204 n. 38 
21: 204 n. 38 
22: 204 n. 38 
32: 244 n. 4 

33: 244 n. 4 
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SoPrHokLes F 363 ΤΟ: 266 
SosıB1os FGrHist 595 F 3: 316 πη. 109 


SOSIKRATES OF RHODOS 

FGrHist 461 F 1-7: 188 n. 21 

F 8 (GiAnnaTTAsıo Anpkrıa): 188 n. 21 
F 9 (GIAnNATTASIO AnDRIA): 182 


SosvLos FGrHist 176 
T 1: 16 
F 1:7 η. 12; 8 14-21. 


SPEUSIPPOS 

FGrHhst 1009 F 1: 198 n. 2; 260 n. 60 
FGrHist 1009 F 1-3: 205 n. 43 

T 11 TaräAn: 244 n. 4 

T 12 Ταβάν: 244 n. 4 


F 1 Iswarvı PARENTE = T 2 TarAn: 
218 η. 4 

F 2 IsnARDI PARENTE = T | TArAn: 
244 n. 4 

F 119 Iswarvı PARENTE = F 4 ΤΑΒάν: 
235 n. 133 


F 157-158 IsnarDı PARENTE: 244 n. 4 
St. Paur 71. 1,12: 189 n . 25 


STEPH. ΒΥΖ. 

s.0. τις: 187 n. 18 (bis); 188 n. 19 + 
22 

5.0. Χήν: 185 n. 7; 187 n. 18 


StesicH. F 11 (Diet): 86 


STESIMBROTOS OF IHasos FGrHist 107 
(= IV A 1002) 

T 1-5: 40-77 

F 1-11: 40-77; 337 n. 207 

F 10-11: 105 n. 67; 106 n. 72 

F 13-20: 52 n. 15 

F 21-25: 51; 52 n. 14 

F 26-27: 52 n. 15 

F 29: 70 n. 75 


Stop. Ecl. (HENsE) 
3,1,172: 185 n. 6 
3,1,172-173: 178 n. 31 
3,21,12: 115 n. 9 
4,15,18: 186 n. 16 
4,41,9: 302 n. 51 


STRAB. Geogr. 
3,4.4 Ὁ. 159: 12-13 


6,1,1 C. 252: 235 n. 134 


10,5,8 C. 487: 153 n. 104 
13,1,7 C. 586: 342 n. 225 
13,1,20 C. 590: 342 n. 225 
13,1,45 C. 603: 342 n. 225 
13,1,52 C. 607: 342 n. 225 
13,1,57 C. 610: 303 n. 55 
13,2,3 C. 617: 323 n. 141 
13,2,4 C. 618: 266; 290-296 
14,2.2 C. 651: 11 π. 33 





STRATON OF LAMPSAKOS (WEHRLI V) 
F 146-147: 115. n. 9 


Strarttis F 3 (ΚΆΒΒΕΙ, — Austin): 365 n. 
14 


SUDA 

A 2681 s.v. ᾿Αντίμαχος: 40; 50-59 

A 4121 s.v. ᾿Αρχύτας: 318 n. 118 

E 1002-1003 s.v. Ἐμπεδοκλῆς: 37 n. 42 

H 461 s.v. Ἡρακλείδης: 184 n. 2 

K 2745 s.v. Κύρβεις: 280; 320-321; 325- 
327 

A 661 s.v. Λόγοισιν Ἑρμόδωρος Eunope- 
ύεται: 192 

M 1480 s.v. Μύσωνα τὸν Xnvea: 186 n. 
16 

N 114 s.v. Νεάνθης: 358 

TI 96 s.v. Παλίνδρομος: 278 

TI 1469 s.v. Πεισιανάκτεος στοά: 44 

T1 1707 s.v. Πλάτων: 234 n. 122 

Σ 77 s.v. Σαμίων ὁ δῆμός ἐστιν ὡς 

roAvypaunoro”: 122; 124-126; 155 η. 

112 


Σ 4531 5.0. Σιμμίας: 23 η. 81 

Σ 710 s.v. Σκύλαξ: 2 

T 142 s.v. Τὰ Σαμίων ὑποπτεύεις: 155 n. 

112 

T 601 s.v. Τίμαιος: 78 

T 602 s.v. Τίμαιος: 358 

Y 294 s.v.  Ynepiöng: 363 n. 6 

Φ 73 s.v. Φανίας ἤ Φαινίας: 266; 290- 
296 

Φ 214 s.v. Φερεκύδης: 152 n. 102 

Φ 360 s.v. Φιλίσκος: 356; 365-369 

Φ 365 s.v. Φίλιστος: 360; 368-369 

Φ 418 s.v. Φιλόσοφος: 200 n. 11; 248 

Φ 787 s.v. Φοινικήια γράμματα: 160 n. 
132 

X 137 s.v. Χάρων: 298 n. 38 

X 477 s.v. Χρήματα χρήματ᾽ ἀνήρ: 140 η. 
51 
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SvnkELL. 453,14-15: 135 n. 33 


SyrIan. Comm. in Met. p. 191,29-192,3 
Krorr: 156 n. 119 


TAT. Or. ad Graec. 
41: 135 n. 33 


TERPANDRosS EGFI p. 38 (Kınker): 276 
TERT. Anım. 52,3: 233 n. 118 
Them. Or. 21,255b: 244 n. 4 


TTHEODEKTES (RADERMACHER, Artium 


Scriptores ) BXXXVL: 358; 372 


THEoD. Graec. aff. cur. 
5,63: 145 n. 74: 185 n. ὃ 


THEON OF ALEXANDRIA Progymn. 9 
ParıLLon-BoLocnest: 224 n. 40 


THEOPHRASTOS 

F 185 (WımmEr = 374 FORTENBAUGH): 
266; 290-295 

F 126 (Wimmer = 612 FORTENBAUGH): 
63 n. 46 

T 583 FORTENBAUGH: 115 ἡ. 9; 140 n. 
49 

T 681 FoRTENnBAucH: 156 n. 119 

T 727,12 FoORTENBAUCH: 115. ἢ. 9 


Tneorompos ΟΠ 115 
T 5: 358 

T 10: 369 n. 22 

T 27: 151 

F 21: 151 

F 64-76: 146 n. 76 

F 70: 124; 148 n. 81 

F 70-73: 146 n. 76 

F 73: 148 n. 83 

F 85-100: 106 n. 73 

F 102: 148 n. 81; 149 n. 87 
F 155: 126; 155 n. 114; 157 n. 123 
F 193: 268 

F 259: 95 n. 19 

F 345: 148 n. 81 


THur. 

1,18: 136 n. 36 

1,20-22: 55 n. 26 
1,116-117: 70 n. 75 
1,135-138: 332 n. 181 
1,135,2 - 138,6: 62 n. 44 


1,137,3: 284; 337 n. 205 
1,137,4: 332 n. 181 
1,138,1-2: 332 n. 181 
1,138,5: 341 n. 221 
2,35-46: 71 n. 76-77 
3,91: 93 n. 5 


TImAGeEnEs FGrHist 88 F 1: 298 n. 33 


Tmaı1os FGrHist 566 

T 1: 364 

T 4b = F 34: 365 n. 10 
F 13-14: 81 n. 6 

F 16-17: 81 n. 6 

F 126: 276; 315 n. 105 
F 131-132: 81 n. 6 

F 134: 37 n. 39 


Var. Max. 4,1 ext. 7: 137 n. 38; 138 
n. 40 


VrrA ARISTOTELIS LATINA (DURING) 
5: 253 n. 12 
24: 244 n.3 


VITA ARISTOTELIS MARGIANA 
p- 430 (Rose): 268; 290-296 
5 (Dürıng): 253 n. 12 
24 (Dürıng): 244 n. 3 


VrrA ARISTOTELIS VULGATA (DURING) 
4: 253 n. 12 
18: 244 n. 3 


XAnTHos OF LyDIAa FGrÄist 765 
T5:30n.2 

F 32: 31 n. 7 

F 33: 30; 31 n. 6 


Xen. 
Ages. 1,6: 293 n. 18 


Anab. 
2,1,5: 296 n. 28 
3,2,3-7: 296 n. 29 


Hell. 

4,1,29-40: 151 

7,1,33: 340 n. 218 

Hier. 7,11-8,10: 323 n. 144 
Mem. 

1,6,11-14: 203 n. 32 
2,1,21-34: 98 n. 35 
3,11,17: 94 n. 9 
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Symp. 

3,6: 40; 50-59 
4,34-44: 94 n. 11 
4,62-63: 93 n. 7 
8,5: 94 n. 9 


XENOKRATES 

F 2 Isnarvı PARENTE: 245 n. 13 

F 11 Iswarpı PARENTE: 245 n. 13 

F 19 Isnarpı PARENTE: 244 ἢ. 4 

F 221 IsnarDı PARENTE: 230 n. 85 

F 264-266 Isnarpı PARENTE: 199 n. 10; 
200 n. 16 

FGrHhst 1010 F la-c: 199 n. 10; 200 n. 
16 


FGrHist 1010 ΤΊ: 219 n. 6 


XENOMEDES OF Keos FGrHist 442 
F 1: 1350 η. 11 
F 2-3: 130 ἡ. 11 


ZENOB. (LEUTSCH — SCHNEIDEWIN ]) 
5,6: 192 
6,43: 140 πη. 51 


ZOROASTER (BIDEZ — CUMONT) 
D 2: 198 n. 1 
D 4: 198 n. 1 


2. Epigraphical and papyrological sources 


IG 

IP 

505,5: 62 n. 45 

1492 B 110-111: 62 n. 45 


XIP 

35: 290 n. 2 
526: 296 n. 27 
529: 312 n. 91 


XIV 1389: 342 n. 226 
SEG 

13,36: 23 n. 83 
26,919: 290 n. 2 


SIG 
275: 136 n. 35 


Top ΟΠ] 

139: 340 n. 218 
187: 136 n. 35 
191: 296 n. 29 


P.Herc. 1005 F 111] p. 166 Ancerı: 
212; 222 


P.Oxy. 

1,12 col. 1,16-24: 218 n. 3 
7, 1011: 116 

9,1176: 205 n. 40 
53,3711: 334 


PSI 
9, 1093: 135 n. 31 


ΟΟΝΟΟΘΚΌΑΝΟΕΝ 


Antisthenes FGrHist IV A 1 1004: 


Concordance of FGrHist IV A 1, DecLevA ΟΑΙΖΖΙ and GIANNANTONT: 


FGrHist IVA1 Decleva Caizzi Giannantoni V A 
ΤΙ Fl 41 
T2 F 43 204 
T3 F 42 203 
T4 F6 43 
Fl F 30 198 
F2 F31 201 
F 3a F 32A 99 
F 3b F 32B 199 
F4 F 33 200 
F 5a F29A 141 
F 5b F 29B 41 
F6 F 34 42 
F 7a F 35 143 
F 7b — 143 
F 7c Zu 44 
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CGONGORDANCES 


Phainias of Eresos FGrHist IV A 1 1012: 
Concordance of Wehrli and FGrHAist IV Al: 


FGrEist IVAl Wehrli 


1 σὺ Οἱ Ὁ οὐ κὶ 


7a-b 


ovoo>oıoav$oam- 


fr 

σ 
„4 
n 
D 
τ 

[og 





τὶ Ἐπὶ "πὶ "πὶ Ἐπὶ "πὶ Ἐπὶ "πὶ [Ξ| Ἐπὶ "Ξ| [πὶ "πὶ [Ξ| ἘΞ| Ξὶ Ἐπ ἢ ΞΔ ἘΠ 44494444 
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